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HE  character  of  Mr.  Addifon 
and  his  Writings,  for  Juftnefs  of  Thought, 
Strength  of  Reasoning,  and  Purity  of  ftile, 
is  too  well  eftablifhed  to  need  a  recommen¬ 
dation  ;  but  their  greateft  ornament,  and 
that  which  gives  a  luftre  to  all  the  reft,  is  his 
appearing,  throughout,  a  zealous  advocate 
for  Virtue  and  Religion  againft  Profanenefs 
and  Infidelity.  And  becaufe  his  excellent 
Difcourfes  upon  thofe  fuhjects  lie  difperfed 
among  his  other  writings,  and  are  by  that 
means  not  fo  generally  known  and  read  as 
they  deferve,  it  was  judged  to  be  no  unfea- 
fonable  fervice  to  Religion  ‘at  this  time,  to 
move  the  Rookfeller  topubliih  them  together 
in  a  diftindt  volume  ;  in  hopes  that  the  Po~ 
litenefs  and  Beauty  peculiar  to  Mr.  Addifon ’s 
Writings  would  make  their  way  to  perfons 
of  a  fuperior  Character  and  a  more  liberal 
Education  ;  and  that,  as  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  a  Layman,  they  may  be  the  more 
readily  received  and  confidered  by  young 
Gentlemen,  as  a  proper  Manual  of  Religion. 
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Our  modern  Sceptics  and  Infidels  arc 
great.  Pretenders  to  Reafon  and  Philofophy, 
and  are  willing  to  have  it  thought  that  none 
who  are  really  pofieffed  of  tnofe  talents,  can 
eafily  aflent  to  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity. 
But  it  falls  out  very  unfortunately  for  them 
and  their  caufe,  that  thofe  perfons  within 
our  own  memory,  who  are  confeftcd  to  have 
been  the  moft  perfedt  Reafoners  and  Philo- 
iophers  of  their  time*  are  alfo  known  to  have 
been  firm  Believers,  and  they  Laymen  ;  I 
mean  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Locke,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  Mr.  Addifon  :  who,  modeftly 
fpeaking,  were  as  good  Thinkers  and  Rea¬ 
foners,  as  the  fceft  among  the  Sceptics  and 
Infidels  at  this  day.  Some  of  them  might 
have  their  particular  opinions  about  this  or 
that  point  in  Chriftianity,  which  will  be  the 
cafe  as  long  as  men  are  men  ;  but  the  thing 
here  infifted  on,  is.  That  they  were  accurate 
.Reafoners,  &  at  the  fame  time  firm  Believers. 

Mr.  Boyle,  the  moft  exadi  Searcher  into 
the  Works  of  Nature  that  any  age  has  known , 
and  who  faw  Atheifm  and  Infidelity  begin¬ 
ning  to  fihew  themfelves  in  the  loofe  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
purfued  his  Philofophical  Inquiries  with 
religious  views,  to  eftablifh  the  minds  of 
men  in  a  firm  belief  and  thorough  fenfe  of 
the  infinite  Power  and  Wifdom  of  the  great; 
Creator. 
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This  account  we  have  from  one  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  a^d 
preached  his  funeral  Sermon  :  it  appeared 
to  thofe  c  who  converfed  with  him  in  his 
c  inquiries  into  nature,  that  his  main  defign 
f  in  that  (on  which  as  he  had  his  own  eye 

*  moft  conflantly,  fo  he  took  care  to  put  oth- 

*  ers  often  in  mind  of  it)  was  to  raife  in  him- 

* 

i  felf  and  others,  vafter  thoughts  ofthe  Great- 
c  nefs  and  Glory,  and  of  the  Wifdom  and 

*  Goodnefs  of  God.  This  was  fo  deep  in 
c  his  thoughts,  that  he  concludes  the  Article 
c  of  his  Will,  which  relates  to  that  Illuftrious 

*  Body,  the  Royal  Society,  in  thefe  words  : 
<f  wifhing  them  a  happy  fuccefsin  their  lau- 

*  dable  attempts,  to  difeover  the  true  nature 
“  of  the  Works  of  God;  and  praying  that 
a  they  and  all  other  Searchers  into  Phyfical 
u Truths,  may  cordially  refer  their  attain- 
<e  meats  to  the  Glory  of  the  great  Author  of 
“  Nature,  and  to  the  Comfort  of  Mankind. 
The  fame  perfon  alfo  fpeaks  thus  of  him  : 
‘  he  had  the  profoundeft  veneration  for  the 

*  ‘great  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  that  ever 

*  1  obferved  in  any  perfon.  The  very  name 

*  of  GO  D  was  never  mentioned  by  him 

*  'without  a  paufe  and  a  vifible  flop  in  his 

*  difeourfe.’ 

And  of  the  ftridtnefs  and  exemolari- 

i 

nefs  ofthe  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  fays, 

*  I  might  here  challenge  the  whole  tr:be  of 

*  Libertines,  to  come  and  view  the  Ufefu!- 

A  2  ‘  nefs. 
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\  n^s>  as  well  as  the  Excellence  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Religion,  in  a  life  .that  was  intirely 

*  dedicated  to  it.* 

Againft  the  Atheifts,  he  wrote  hi& 
€  Free  Inquiry  into  the  received  Notion  of 

*  Nature  (to  confute  the  pernicious  princi¬ 
ple  of  aferibing  Effebls  to  Nature, which  are 
only  produced  by  the  infinite  Power  and 
Wifdom  of  God  ; )  and  alfo  his  (  Eflay  about 
f  final  Caufes  of  Things  natural/  to  fhew 
that  all  things  in  nature  were  made  and 
contrived  with  great  order,  and  every  thing 
for  its  proper  end  and  ufe,  by  an  all-wife 
Creator. 

Againft  the  Deifts,  he  wrote  a  treatife 
c  of  Things  above  rcafon  /  in  which  he 
makes  it  appear  that  feveral  things  which 
we  judge  to  be  contrary  to  Reafon,  becaufc 
above  the  reach  of  our  Underftanding,  are 
not  therefore  to  be  thought  unreafonable, 
becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  them,  fince 
they  may  be  apparently  reafonable  to  a 
greater  and  more  comprehenfive  Under¬ 
ftanding.  And  he  wrote  another  treatife, 
to  fhow  thepolfibility  of  the  *  Refurrecftion 

*  of  the  fame  Body.’ 

The  Veneration  he  had  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  appears  not  only  from  his  ftudy- 
ingthem  with  great  exadnefs,  and  exhort¬ 
ing  others  to  do  the  fame ;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  from  a  diftindt  treatife  which  he 

wrote^ 
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wrote,  on  purpofe  to  defend  the  Scripture- 
Stile,  and  to  anfvver  all  the  objections  which 
profane  and  irreligious  perfons  have  made 
againft  it.  And  fpeakingof  Morality  con- 
fidered  as  a  Rule  of  Life,  he  fays,  4  I  have 
<  formerly  taken  pains  to  perufe  Books  of 
‘  Morality  ;  yet  fince  they  have  only  a 

*  power  to  perfuade,  but  not  to  command, 

*  and  Sin  and  Death  do  not  neceffarily  at- 
c  tend  the  Difobedience  of  them,  they  have 

*  the  lefs  influence  ;  for  flnee  we  may  take 

*  the  liberty  to  queftion  human  writers,  I 
4  find  that  the  methods  they  take  to  impofe 
4  their  writings  upon  us,  may  ferve  to-coun- 
4  tenance  either  truth  or  falsehood.’ 

His  zeal  to  propagate  Chriftianity  in 
the  world,  appears  by  many  and  large  ben¬ 
efactions  to  that  end  ;  which  are  enumera¬ 
ted  in  his  Funeral  Sermon.  (  He  was  at  the 

*  charge  of  the  Tranflation  and  Impreffion 
4  of  the  New  Tefiament  into  the  Malayan 

*  language,  which  he  fent  over  all  the  Eaft- 
4  Indies.  He  gave  a  noble  reward  to  him 
4  who  tranflated  Grotius’s  incomparable  book 
1  of  the  “  Truth  of  the  Chrifl:  ian  Religion’* 
cinto  Arabic,  and  was  at  the  charge  of  a 
4  whole  impreffion,  which  he  took  care  to 
4  order  to  be  diftributed  in  all  the  coun- 
4  tries  where  that  language  is  unflerflood. 
4  Fie  was  refolved  to  have  carried  on  the 

*  impreffion  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  in  the 

4  TurkiiL 
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4  Turkilh  language  ;  but  the  Company 
c  thought  it  became  them  to  be  the  doers 
c  of  it,  and  fo  fuffered  him  only  to  give  a 
4  large  fhare  towards  it.  He  was  at  feven 
4  hundred  pounds  charge  in  the  edition  of 
4  the  Irifh  Bible,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
4  diftributed  in  Ireland,  and  he  contributed 
4  largely  both  to  the  imprefiions  of  the 
4  Welfh  Bible,  and  of  the  Irifh  Bible  in 
4  Scotland.  He  gave  during  his  Life  three 
4  hundred  pounds  to  advance  the  defign  of 
4  propagating  the  Chriftian  Religion  in 
4  America  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the 
c  Eaft-India  Company  were  entertaining 
4  Propofitions  for  the  like  defign  in  the  Eaft, 
4  he  prefently  fent  an  hundred  pounds  for  a 
4  Beginning,  and  an  Example,  but  intended 
4  to  carry  it  much  further  when  it  fhould  be 
4  fet  on  foot  to  purpofe.  He  had  defigned* 
4  though  fome  accidents  did,  upon  great 
4  confiderations,  divert  him  from  fettling  it 
4  during  his  Life,  but  not  from  ordering  it 
‘by  his  Will,  that  a  liberal  Provifion  fhould 
4  be  made  for  one.  who  fhould,  in  a  verv  few 
4  well-digefted  Sermons,  every  year,  fet  forth 
4  the  Truth  of  the  Chrift  ian  Religion,  ingen- 
4  eral,  without  defeending  to  the  Subdivisions 
4  amongft  Chriftians;  and  who  fhould  be 
4  changed  every  third  year,  that  fo  this  noble 
4  ftudy  and  employment  might  pafs  through 
4  many  hands,  by  which  means  many  might 
4  become  mailers  of  the  argument.’ 
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In  his  younger  years,  he  had  thoughts 
t»f  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  and  one  rea- 
fon  that  determined  him  againlt  it,  was, 
that  he  believed  he  might,  in  fome  refpecls, 
be  more  ferviceable  to  Religion,  by  contin¬ 
uing  a  Layman  ;  c  His  having  no  interefls, 
i  with  relation  to  Religion,  bdides  thofe  of 

*  faving  his  own  Soul,  gave  him,  as  he 
f  thought,  a  more  unfufpecled  authority  in 

*  writing  or  acting  on  that  fide.  He  knew 

*  the  Profane  Crew  fortified  themfelves 
c  againft  all  that  w  as  faid  by  men  of  our  pro- 

*  feffion,  with  this,  That  it  was  their  trade, 

*  and  that  they  were  paid  for  it  :  he  hoped 

*  therefore  that  he  might  have  the  more  In- 
c  fluence,  the  lefs  he.  fhared  in  the  Patnmo- 
c  ny  of  the  Church.* 

Mr.  Locke,  whofe  accurate  talent  in 
reafoning  is  fo  much  celebrated  even  by  the 
Sceptics  and  Infidels  of  our  times,  (hewed 
his  zeal  for  Chriftianity,  firft,  in  his  middle 
age,  by  publifhing  a  difeourfe  on  purpofe  to 
demonftrate  the  Reafonablenefs  of  believing 
Jefus  to  be  the  promifed  Meffiah  ;  and, 
after  that,  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  by  a 
very  judicious  Commentary  upon  fcveral  of 
the  EpifUes  of  St.  Paul. 

He  fpeaks  of  the  Miracles  wrought  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apofiles,  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  manner,  both  as  fads  unexcept ionably 

true,  and  as  the  cleareft  evidences  of  a  Di¬ 
vine 
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vine  Million.  Hishvords  are  thefe  :  c  The 
Evidence  of  our  Saviour’s  Miffion  from 
(  Heaven  is  fo  great  in  the  multitude  of  his 

*  Miracles  he  did  before  all  forts  of  people 
€  (which  the  Divine  Providence  and  Wif- 
€  dom  hasfo  ordered,  that  they  never  were 
r  nor  could  be  denied  by  any  of  the  enemies 
‘  and  oppofers  of  Chriftianity)  that  what  he 
c  delivered,  cannot  but  be  received  as  the 

*  Oracles  of  God,and  unqueftionable  verity.* 
And  atrain  ;  ‘  After  his  RefurreCtion,  he 

*  fenthis  Apo  files  amongft  the  Nations,  ac- 
4  companied  with  Miracles  ;  which  were 

*  done  in  all  parts  fo  frequently,  and  before 

*  fo  many  witneffesof  all  forts,  in  broad  day- 

*  light,  that,  as  I  have  often  obferved,  the 
€  Enemies  of  Chriftianity  have  never  dared 

to  deny  them  ;  no,  not  Julian  himfelf :  who 

*  neither  wanted  Skill  nor  Power  to  inquire 

*  into  the  Truth  ;  nor  w7ouid  have  failed  to 

*  have  proclaimed  and  expofed  it,  if  he  could 

*  have  detected  any  falfehood  in.  the  Hiftory 

*  of  the  Gofpel,  or  found  the  leaft  ground  to 

*  queftion  the  Matter  of  FaCt  published  by 

*  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles.  The  Number 

*  and  Evidence  of  the  Miracles  done  by  our 
f  Saviour  and  his  Followers,  by  the  power 
€  and  force  of  Truth,  bore  down  this  migh- 

*  ty  and  accompfifhed  Emperor,  and  all  his 

*  parts,  in  his  own  dominions*  He  durft 

*  not  deny  fo  plain  Matter  of  Fact ;  wThich 

<  being 
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«  being  granted,  the  Truth  of  our  Saviour’s 
«  Dodtrine  and  Million  unavoidably  follows, 

*  notwithftanding  whatfoever  artful  fuggel- 

*  tions  his  wit  could  invent,  or  malice  Ihould 

*  offer,  to  the  contrary.’ 

To  thole  who  afk,  c  What  need  was 
there  of  a  Saviour  ?  What  advantage  have 
we  by  Jefus  Chrift  ?’  Mr.  Locke  replies,  c  It 
4  is  enough  to  juftify  the4,fitnefs  of  anything 
4  to  be  done,  by  refolving  it  into  the  Wifdorn 
4  of  God,  who  has  done  it  ;  whereof  our  nar- 
4  row  understandings,  and  Short  views,  may 

*  utterly  incapacitate  us  to  judge.  We  know 

*  little  of  this  Vifible,  and  nothing  at  all  of 
4  the  (late  of  that  Intellectual  World  (wherein 
4  are  infinite  numbers  and  degrees  of  Spirits 
4  out  of  the  reach  of  our  ken  or  guefs)  and 
f  therefore  know  not  what  tranfaftions  there 
4  were  between  God  and  our  Saviour,  in  ref- 

<  erence  to  his  Kingdom.  We  know  not 
4  what  need  there  was  to  fet  up  a  Head  and  a 
c  Chieftain,  in  oppofidon  to  cc  The  Prince  of 
a  this  World,  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
<c  Air,  &c.”  whereof  there  are  more  than  ob- 
4  feure  intimations  in  feripture.  And  we  ihall 
4  take  too  much  upon  us  if  we  Ihall  call  God’s 

*  Wifdorn  or  Providence  to  account,  and  pert- 

<  ly  condemn  for  needlefs,  all  that  our  weak, 
x  and,  perhaps,  bialfed  Underftandings,  cannot 

*  account  ford  And  then  he  Ihews  at  large 
tk$  aeceffity  there  was  of  the  Gofpel-Revela- 
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tion,  to  deliver  the  World  from  the  miferable 
State  of  Darknefs  and  Ignorance  that  man¬ 
kind  were  in ;  i .  As  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
God  ;  2.  As  to  the  Worfhip  to  be  paid  him  ; 
3 .  As  to  the  Duties  to  be  performed  to  him. 
To  which  he  adds  the  mighty  Aids  and  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  performance  of  our  duty  ; 
i.  From  the  Affurance  the  Gofpel  gives  of 
future  Rewards  and  Punifhments  $  and,  2. 
From  the  Promife  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
diredt  and  affift  us. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  every  where 
mentioned  by  him  with  the  greateft  Reverence; 
he  calls  them  the  c  Holy  Books/  (  the  Sa- 
1  cred  Text,  Holy  Writ,’  and  c  Divine  Rev- 
f  elation  /  and  exhorts  Chriftians  *  to  betake 
1  themfelves  in  earneft  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
4  way  to  Salvation,  in  thefe  Holy  Writings, 

*  wherein  God  has  revealed  it  from  Heaven, 
c  and  propofed  it  to  the  W  orld  ;  feeking  our 
c  Religion  where  we  are  fure  it  is  in  truth  to 
€  be  found,  comparing  fpiritual  things  with 
c  fpiritual.’  And,  in  a  Letter  written  the  year 
before  his  death,  to  one  who  afked  this  quef- 
tion,  c  What  is  the  fhorteft  and  fureft  wTay  for 
c  a  young  Gentleman  to  attain  to  a  true  know- 
c  ledge  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  the  full 
c  and  juft  extent  of  it  ?’  his  anfwer  is,  c  Let 
c  him  ftudy  the  Holy  Scripture,  efpecially 
c  the  New  Teftament.  Therein  are  contain- 
c  ed  the  words  of  Eternal  Life,  It  has  God 

for 
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f  for  its  Author  ;  Salvation  for  its  End y  and 
c  Truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its 
c  Matter/  A  direction  that  was  copied  from 
his  own  practice,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  after  his  retirement  from  bu finds ;  when 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  he  applied  him- 
felf  efpeciaily  to  c  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  employed  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
c  hardly  in  any  thing  elfe.  He  was  never 
'  weary  of  admh  ing  the  great  views  of  that  Sa- 
c  cred  Book,  and  the  juft  relation  of  all  its 
f  parts.  He  every  day  made  difcoveries  in  it, 
f  that  gave  him  frefn  caufe  of  admiration/ 

O:  S Paul  in  particular,  upon  feveral  of  whofe 
Epiftles  he  drew  up  a  molt  uleful  comment¬ 
ary,  he  fays,  '  That  he  was  miraculoufly  ca!l- 
c  ed  to  the  Miniftry  of  the  Gofpel/  and  de¬ 


clared  to  be  a  chofen  Veflel  — That  he  had 


‘  the  whole  doftrine  of  the  Gofpel  from  God, 
^by  immediate  Revelation  ; — -That  for  his 
c  information  in  the  Chriftian  Knowledge, 
c  and  the  Myfteries  and  Depths  of  the  Difpen- 
c  fation  or  God  by  Jelus  Chrift,  God  himlelf 
c  had  condeic ended  to  be  his  Inftru&or  and 
c  teacher; — That  he  had  received  the  Light 
€  of  the  Gofpel,  from  the  Fountain  and  Father 


c  cf  Light  himlelf ; — and,  '  That  an  exaft 


c  cb  ervation  of  his  reaionings  and  inferences 
c  is  lie  only  .fafe  guide  for  the  right  under* 


c  {landing  of  him,  c  under  the  Spirit  of  God, 
*  that  directed  thefe  Sacred  Writings.’ 
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And  the  death  of  this  great  man  was 
agreeable  to  his  life.  For  we  are  informed, 
by  one  who  was  with  him  when  he  died,  and 
had  lived  in  the  fame  family  for  feven  years 
before.  That  the  day  before  his  death  he  par¬ 
ticularly  c  exhorted  all  about  him  to  read  the 
c  Holy  Scriptures  That  he  defired  *  to  be 

*  remembered  by  them  at  Evening  Prayers  f 
and  being  told,  that  if  he  would,  the  whole 
family  fhould  come  and  pray  by  him  in  his 
chamber,  he  anfweredp  f  he  fhould  be  very 

<  glad  to  have  it  fo,  if  it  would  not  give  too 

<  much  trouble^  That  an  occafion  offering 
to  fpeak  1  of  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  he  efpe- 

*  dally  exalted  the  love  which  God  fhewed 

<  to  man,  in  juftifying  him  by  Faith  in  Jefus 

*  Chrift  s  and  returned  God  thanks  in  partic- 

*  ular  for  having  called  him  to  the  knowledge 
f  of  that  Divine  Saviour.’ 

About  two  months  before  his  death  he 
drew  up  a  Letter  to  a  certain  Gentleman 
(who  afterwards  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a 
very  different  way  of  thinking  and  writing) 
and  left  this  direction  upon  it,  c  To  be  deliv- 
4  ered  to  him  after  my  deceafe.* 

In  it  are  thefe  remarkable  words  : — 
f  This  life  is  a  fcene  of  vanity  that  foon  palTes 
c  away,  and  affords  no  lblid  fatisfaftion,  but 

*  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  doing  well,  and  in  the 

*  hopes  of  another  iife.  This  is  what  1  can 

«  fay  upon  experience,  and  what  you  will  find 

*  to 


c  to  be  true,  when  you  come  to  maice  up  the 
•c  account. 1 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  univerfally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  abled  Philofopher  and 
Mathematician  that  this  or  perhaps  any  otln,, 
nation  has  produced,  is  alio  well  known  to 
have  been  a  firm  Believer,  and  a  lerious  Chi  n  — 
tian.  His  difcoveries  concerning  the  Frame 
and  Syilem  of  the  Univerfe,  were  applied  by 
him,  as  Mr.  Boyle’s  Inquiries  into  Nature,^ 
had  been,  to  demondrate  againft  Atheifts,  of 
all  kinds,  the  Being  of  a  God,and  to  ihuftrate 
his  Power  and  Wifdom  in  1  the  Creation  of 
‘  the  World.’  Of  which  a  better  account 
cannot  be  giver,  than  in  the  words  of  an  in¬ 
genious  perfon,  who  has  been  much  conver¬ 
sant  in  his  Philoibphical  Writings  :  ‘At  the 
‘  end  of  his  Mathematical  Principles  of  Nat- 
‘  ural  Philofophy,he  has  given  us  his  thoughts 
‘  concerning  the  Deity.  Wherein  he  fii ft 
‘  obferves,  that  the  fxmilitude  found  in  all 
‘  parts  of  the  Univerfe,  makes  it  undoubted, 

‘  that  the  whole  is  governed  by  one  Supieme 
‘  Beincr,  to  whom  the  original  is  owing  of  the 

<  frame  of  nature,  which  evidently  is  the  efrec. 
c  of  choice  and  defign.  He  then  proceeds 

<  briefly  to  date  the  bed  metaphyfical  notions 

‘  concerning  God.  •  In  fhort,  we  cannot  con- 

‘  ceive  either  of  Space  or  Time  otherwi.e 

‘  than  as  neceflarily  exiding  ;  this  Being. 

«  therefore,  on  whom  all  others  depend,  mult 

‘  certainly 
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'  certainly  exift  by  the  fame  neceffity  of  na- 
l ture\  Confequently  wherever  fpace  and 
*  time  is  found,  there  God  muft  alfo  be.  And 

l  ^  1C  aPFears4  impoifible  to  us,  that  fpace 
‘  mould  be  limited,  or  that  time  fhould  have 
‘  had  a  beginning,  the  Deity  muft  be  both 
c  immenfe  and  eternal. ’ 

This  great  man  applied  himfelf  with  the 
utmoft  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy 
^cuptures,  and  confidered  the  feveral  parts  of 
them  with  an  uncommon  exa ftncfs ;  particu- 
larly,  as  to  the  order  of  Time,  and  the  leries 
or  Pj  ophecies  and  Events  relating  to  the 
MeiTiah.  Upon  which  head,  he  left  behind 
nim  an  elaborate  Difcourfe,  to  prove  that  the 
famous  Prophecy  of  Daniel’s  Weeks,  which 
nas  been  fo- induftrioufly  perverted  by  the 
Deifts  of  our  times,  was  an  exprefs  Prophecy 
or  the  Coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  fulfilled 
in  Jefus  Chrift. 

Mr.  Addifon,  fo  defervedly  celebrated 
for  an  uncommon  accuracy  in  Thinking  and 
-Reafoning,  has  given  abundant  proof  of  his 
firm  belier  of  Chriftianity,  and  his  zeal  againft 
infidels  of  all  kinds,  in  the  Writings  that  arc 
here  publifhed ;  or  which  it  is  certainly  known, 
that  a  great  part  of  them  were  his  own  com- 
pofitions. 

I  mention  not  thefe  great  Names,  nor 
the  T eftimonies  they  have  given  of  their  firm 
belief  of  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity,  as  if  the 
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Evidences  of  our  Religion  were  to  be  finally 
refolved  into  human  authority,  or  tried  in  any^ 
other  way  than  by  the  known  and  eftablifhecT 
rules  of  right  reafon  :  but  my  defign  in  men¬ 
tioning  them,  is, 

1.  Tofhewthe  very  great  aflurance  or 
thole  who  would  make  the  belief  of  Revela¬ 
tion  inconfiftent  with  the  due  ufe  of  our  rea-- 
fon  ;  when  they  have  known  fo  many  emi¬ 
nent  inftances  in  our  own  time,  of  the  great- 
eft  mailers  of  Reafon,  not  only  believing 
Revelation,  but  zealoufly  concerned  to  eftaa- 
lilh  and  propagate  the  belief  of  it. 

2.  The  remembrance  of  this  will  alfo 
be  a  means,  on  one  hand,  to  hinder  well- 
meaning  people  from  being  milled  by  the  vain 
beads  of  our  modern  pretenders  to  Reafon  ; 
and,&on  the  other  hand,  to  check  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked  and  vicious  to  be  milled  y. 
when  both  of  them  have  before  their  eyes 
fuch  frefli  and  eminent  inftances  of  found 
Reafoning  and  a  firm  faith  joined  together 
in  one  and  the  lame  mind. 

3.  Further,  as  thefe  were  perfons  gen¬ 
erally  efteemed  for  Virtue  and  Goodnefs, 
and,  notwkhftanding  their  high  attainments, 
remarkable  for  their  Modefty  and  Humility  ; 
th^ ir  examples  ftiew  us,  that  a  ftrong  and 
clear  reafon  naturally  leads  to  the  belief  of 
Revelation,  when  it  is  not  under  the  influen¬ 
ces  of  Vice,  or  Pride. 

^  __  *  t 
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4.  And,  finally,  as  they  are  all  Laymen, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  enemies  of  Revealed 
Religion  to  alledge  that  they  were  prejudiced 
by  intereft,  or  fecular  confiderations  of  any 
kind.  A  luggeftion  that  has  really  no  weight, 
when  urged  againft  the  writings  of  the  Cler¬ 
gy  in  defence  of  Revelation,  fince  they  do 
not  defire  to  be  trufted  upon  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  but  upon  the  reafons  they  offer  ;  and 
lawyers  and  phyficians  are  not  lefs  trufted, 
becaufe  they  live  by  their  profeffions  ;  but  it  is 
a  fuggeftion  that  eafily  takes  hold  of  weak 
minds,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  catch  at  objec¬ 
tions,  and  are  willing  to  be  caught  by  them. 
And,  confidering  the  diligence  of  the  Adver- 
fary  in  making  Profelytes,  and  drawing  men 
from  the  Faith  of  Chrift,  equal  diligence  is 
required  of  thofe  who  are  to  maintain  that 
Faith,  not  only  to  leave  men  no  real  ground, 
but  even  no  colour  or  pretence,  for  their  infi¬ 
delity. 

The  following  Difcourfes,  except  that 
concerning  the  Evidences  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  were  all  publifhed  in  feparate  papers 
fome  years  ago,  and  afterwards  colledted  into 
volumes,  with  marks  of  diftindlion  at  the  end 
of  many  of  them,  to  point  out  the  writers. 
Mr.  Addifoffs  are  there  diftinguiflied  by  fome 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  CLIO  ;  and  the 
fame  marks  of  diftindlion  are  here  continued  ; 
as  are  alfo  the  reft,  where  any  letter  was  found 
at  the  end  of  the  difeourfe.  ‘ 
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In  thole  volumes,  they  {land  according 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  thev  were  at 
firft  feparately  publilhed,  without  any  con¬ 
nexion  as  to  the  matters  contained  in  them  ; 
but  here,  the  feveral  difcourfes  on  the  fame 
fubjedt,  which  lie  difperfed  in  thofe  Papers, 
are  reduced  to  their  proper  heads,  and  put  in¬ 
to  one  view,  that  the  whole  may  be  more 
regularly  read,  and  each  head  may  leave  a 
more  lafting  Impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  the, 
Reader. 
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SECTION  I. 

i.  General  divfion  of  the  following  difccurfe,  with 
regard  to  Pagan  and  Jew  if ;  authors ,  who 
mention  particulars  relating  to  our  Saviour. 

II.  Not  probable  that  any  fuch  Jhould  be  mentioned  by 

Pagan  writers  who  lived  at  the  fame  time,  from 
the  ?iature  of  fuch  tranj actions , 

III.  Efpe dally  when  related  by  the  Jews  : 

And  heai  d  at  a  el  if  a  nee  by  thofe  who  pretend  t$ 
as  great  miracles  of  their  own . 

V.  Befides  that,  no  Pagan  writers  of  that  age  lived 

in  Judiea ,  or  its  confines  ; 

VI.  And  becaufe  many  books  of  that  age  are  lofi . 

VII.  An  infiance  of  one  record  proved  to  be  authentic . 

VIII.  A  fecond  record  of  probable,  though  not  un¬ 
doubted  authority . 

•  I.  1  HAT 
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..  I  HAT  I  may  lay  before  you  a  full 
ftate  of  the  lubjeft  under  cur'  confederation,  and 
methodize  the  feveral  particulars  that  I  touched 
upon  in  difcourfe  with  you  *,  I  Ihall  firil  ta^e  notice 
of  fuch  Pagan  authors  as  have  given  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  hiflory  of  our  Saviour  ;  reduce  the  e 
authors  under  their  reipeftive  chiles,  am.  mew 
what  authority  their  teftimonies  carry  with  them. 
Secondly,  I  (hall  take  notice  of  jewiih  *  authors 

in  the  fame  light. 

II.  There  are  many  reafons  why  you  ihomd 
not  expedf  that  matters  of  fuch  a  wonderful  nature 
ihould  be  taken  notice  of  by  thofe  eminent  Pagan 
writers  who  were  cotemporaries  with  JefusLhrilt, 
or  by  thofe  who  lived  before  his  Difciples  had 
perfonally  appeared  among  them,  and  afcertam- 
ed  the  report  which  had  gone  abroad  concerning 

a  life  fo  full  of  miracles. 

Suppofmg  fuch  tilings  had  happened  at  this 

day  in  Switzerland,  or  among  the  Grifons,  who 
make  a  greater  figure  in  Europe  than  Judrea  did 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  would  they  be  immedi¬ 
ately  believed  by  thofe  who  live  at  a  great  di 
tancefrom  them  i  Or  would  any  certain  account 
of  them  be  tranfmitted  into  foreign  countries, 
within  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as  that  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  public  miniflry  ?  Such  kinds  ©f  news, 
though  never  fo  true,  feldom  gain  credit,  till  fome 
time  after  they  are  tranfa&ed  and  expofed  to  t  le 
examination  of  the  curious,  who,  by  laying  togeth¬ 
er  circumflances,  attellations,  and  characters,  of 
thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them,  either  receive. 


*  jfo  Author  did  not  live  to  write  this  Second  Part* 
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or  reject,  what  at  firft  none  but  eye-witneffes  could 
abfolutely  believe  or  difbelieve.  In  a  cafe  of  this 
fort,  it  was  natural  for  men  of  fenfe  and  learning 
to  treat  the  whole  account  as  fabulous,  or  at  far- 
theft,  to  fufpend  their  belief  of  it,  until  all  things 
flood  together  in  their  full  light. 

HI.  Befides,  the  Jews  were  branded  not  only 
for  fuperflitions  different  from  all  the  religions  of 
the  Pagan  world,  but  in  a  particular  manner  ridi¬ 
culed  for  being  a  credulous  people  ;  fo  that  what¬ 
ever  reports  of  fuch  a  nature  came  out  of  that 
country,  were  looked  upon  as  falfe,  frivolous,  and 
improbable. 

IV.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pra£lice  of  magic  in  thofe  times,  with  the 
many  pretended  prodigies,  divinations,  appari¬ 
tions,  and  local  miracles  among  the  Heathens, 
made  them  lefs  attentive  to  fuch  news  from  Judaea, 
till  they  had  time  to  conlider  the  nature,  the  occa- 
fion,  and  the  end  of  our  Saviour’s  miracles,  and 
were  awakened  by  many  furpriiing  events  to  allow 
them  any  conlideration  at  all. 

V.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew, That 
the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  during  this  life,  went 
throughout  all  Syria,  and  that  there  followed  him 
great  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  Judaea, 
Decapolis,  Idumaea,  from  beyond  Jordan, and  from 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  Now  had  there  been  any  hifto- 
rians  of  thofo  times  and  places,  we  might  have 
expected  to  have  feen  in  them  fome  account  of 
thofe  wonderful  tranfadlions  in  Judaea  ;  but  there 
is  not  any  (ingle  author  extant,  in  any  kind,  of 
that  age,  in  any  of  thofe  countries. 

VI.  How  many  books  have  perifhed  in  which 
pofiibiY  there  might  have  been  mention  of  our 

Saviour  ? 
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Saviour  ?  Look  among  the  Romans,  how  few  of 
their  writings  are  come  down  to  our  times?  In 
the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  from  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  when  there  was  fuch  a  multitude  of  writers 
in  all  kinds,  how  fmaii  is  the  number  of  authors 
that  have  made  their  way  to  the  prefent  age  ? 

VII.  One  authentic  record,  and  that  the 
mod  authentic  Heathen  record,  we  arc  pretty  fure 
is  ioft.  I  mean  the  account  fent  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  judtea,  under  whom  our  Saviour  was  judg¬ 
ed,  condemned,  and  crucified.  It  was  the  cuftom 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  all  the 
governments  of  the  world,  for  the  prefects  and 
viceroys  of  diftant  provinces  to  tranfmit  to  their 
Sovereign  a  fummary  relation  of  every  thing  re¬ 
markable  in  their  adminiflration.  That  Pontius 
Pilate,  in  his  account,  would  have  touched  on  fo 
extraordinary  an  event  in  Judsea,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  •,  and  that  he  actually  did,  we  learn  from 
Juftin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years 
after  our  Saviour’s  death,  redded,  made  Converts, 
and  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
engaged  with  Philofophers,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  with  Crefcens  the  Cynick,  who  could 
eafily  have  detected,  and  would  not  fail  to  have 
expofedhim,  had  he  quoted  a  record  not  in  being, 
or  made  any  falfe  citation  out  of  it.  W ould  the 
great  Apologift  have  challenged  Crefcens  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  with  him  before  the 
Roman  Senate,  had  he  forged  fuch  an  evidence  ? 
Or  would  Crefcens  have  refufed  the  challenge. 
Could  he  have  triumphed  over  him  in  the  detection 
of  fuch  a  forgery  ?  To  which  we  mult  add,  that 
the  Apology,  which  appeals  to  this  record,  was 
prefen  ted  to  a  learned  Emperor,  and  to  the  whole 
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body  of  the  Roman  Senate.  This  Father,  in  his 
apology,  fpeaking  of  the  death  and  fuffering  of 
our  Saviour,  refers  the  Emperor  for  the  truth  of 
what  he  fays  to  the  a£ts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  which 
I  have  here  mentioned.  Tertullian,  who  wrote 
his  Apology  about  fifty  years  after  Juftin,  doubt- 
lefs  referred  to  the  fame  record,  when  he  tells  the 
Governor  of  Rome,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
having  received  an  account  out  of  Paleltine  in 
Syria  of  the  Divine  Perfon,  who  had  appeared  in 
that  country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard,  and 
threatened  to  punifh  any  who  fhould  accufe  the 
Chriftians  $  nay,  that  the  Emperor  would  have 
adopted  him  among  the  Deities  whom  he  worfhip- 
ped,  had  not  the  Senate  refufed  to  come  into  his 
propofal.  Tertullian,  who  gives  us  this  hiftory, 
was  not  only  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  his 
age,  but,  what  adds  a  greater  weight  to  his  author¬ 
ity  in  this  cafe,  was  eminently  Ikilful  and  well  read 
in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Nor  can  it  be 
faid,  that  Tertullian  grounded  his  quotation  upon 
the  authority  of  Juftin  Martyr,  becaufe  we  find  he 
mixes  it  with  matters  of -fadt  which  are  not  related 
by  that  author.  Eufebius  mentions  the  fame  an¬ 
cient  record,  but  as  it  was  not  extant  in  his  time, 
I  (hall  not  infill  upon  his  authority  in  this  point. 
If  it  be  objected  that  this  particular  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  Roman  hiftorian,  I  (hall  ufe  the 
fame  argument  in  a  parallel  cafe,  and  fee  whether 
it  will  carry  any  force  with  it.  Ulpian,  the  great 
Roman  Lawyer,  gathered  together  all  the  Imperial 
Edidts  that  had  been  made  again  ft  the  Chriftians* 
But  did  any  one  ever  fay  that  there  had  been  no 
fuch  Edicts  becaufe  they  were  not  mentioned  in 
die  hiftories  of  thofe  Emperors  ?  Befides,  who 
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knows  but  this  circumftance  of  Tiberius  was 
mentioned  in  other  hiftorians  that  have  been  loft, 
though  not  to  be  found  in  any  ftill  extant  ?  Has 
not  Suetonius  many  particulars  of  this  Emperor 
omitted  by  Tacitus,  and  Herodian  many  that  are 
not  fo  much  as  hinted  at  by  either  ?  As  for  the 
fpurious  Acts  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we  know  the 
occafion  and  time  of  their  writing,  and  had  there 
not  been  a  true  and  authentic  record  of  this  nature, 
they  would  never  have  been  forged. 

VIII.  The  ftcry  of  Agbaias,  King  of  Edefta, 
relating  to  the  letter  which  he  fent  to  our  Saviour, 
and  to  that  which  he  received  from  him',  is  a  Rec¬ 
ord  of  great  authority  ;  and  though  I  will  not  in¬ 
lift  upon  it,  may  venture  to  fay,  that  had  we  fuch 
an  evidence  for  any  fa£l  in  Pagan  hiftcry,  an  au¬ 
thor  would  be  thought  very  unreafonable  who 
fhould  rejedl  it.  I  believe  you  will  be  of  my  opin¬ 
ion,  if  you  will  peiufe,  with  other  authors,  who 
have  appeared  in  vindication  of  thefe  letters  as 
gen  :ne,  the  additional  arguments  which  have 
-been  made  ufe  of  by  the  late  famous  and  learned 
J)r.  Grabe^  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Speeilegium. 

SECTION  IL 

I.  What  facls  in  the  hi/lory  of  our  Saviour 
might  be  taken  notice  of  by  Pagan  authors • 

II.  TP  hat  particular  faffs  are  taken  notice  of 
and  by  what  Pagan  authors . 

III.  How  Celfus  reprefented  our  Saviours  mir¬ 
acles. 

IV.  T he  fame  rep  refentation  made  of  t hem  by  ot he r 
unbelievers ,  and  proved  unreafonable :• 

v.  What  faffs  in  our  Saviour's  hifory  not  to  bt 
expeffed  from  Pagan  writers, 
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E  now  come  to  confider  what 


undoubted  authorities  are  extant  among  Pagan 
writers  *,  and  here  we  mud  premife,  that  fome 
parts  of  our  Saviour’s  hiftory  may  be  reafonably 
expected  from  Pagans.  I  mean  fuch  parts  a* 
might  be  known  to  thole  who  lived  at  a  didance 
from  Judaea,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  were  the  fol¬ 
lowers  and  eye-witnefles  of  Chrift. 

II.  Such  particulars  are  mod  of  thefe  which 
follow,  and  which  are  all  atteded  by  fome  one  or 
other  of  thofe  Pleathen  authors  who  lived  in  or 
near  the  age  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Difciples*. 

(  That  Augudus  Csefar  had  ordered  the  whole 

*  Empire  to  be  cenfed  or  taxed/  which  brought 
our  Saviour’s  reputed  parents  to  Bethlehem  :  this 
is  mentioned  by  feveral  Roman  hiltorians,  as 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  *  That  a  great 
(  light,  or  a  new  bar  appeared  in  the  eab,  which 

<  di reeled  the  wife  men  to  our  Saviour :’  This  is 
recorded  by  Chalcidius.  c  That  Herod,  the  King 

*  of  Paledine,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Roman 

<  hidory,  made  a  great  daughter  of  innocent  chil¬ 
dren/  being  fo  jealous  of  his  fucceffor,  that  he  put 
to  death  his  own  fons  on  that  account.  This 
character  of  him  is  given  by  feveral  hidorians  ; 
and  this  cruel  fa£I  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a 
Heathen  author,  who  tells  it  as  a  known  thing, 
without  any  mark  or  doubt  upon  it,  6  lhat  our 

<  Saviour  had  been  in  Egypt.’  This  Celfus,  though 
he  raifes  a  monbrous  dory  upon  it,  is  fo  far  from 
denying,  that  he  tells' us  our  Saviour  learned  the 
arts  of  magic  in  that  country.  c  That  Pontius  Pi- 
1  late  was  Governor  of  Judaea  ;  that  our  Saviour 
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€  was  brought  in  judgment  before  him,  and  by 
4  him  condemned  and  crucified  :*  This  is  record¬ 
ed  by  Tacitus,  ‘  That  many  miraculous  cures, 
‘  and  works  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature, 
€  were  wrought  by  him  This  is  confefied  by  Ju¬ 
lian  the  Apoftate,  Porphyry,  and  Hierocles,  all 
of  them  not  only  Pagans,  but  profeiTed  enemies 
and  perfecutors  of  Chriftianity.  c  That  our  Sa- 

*  viour  foretold  feveral  things  which  came  to  pafs 

*  according  to  his  predictions  This  was  attefled 
by  Phlegon,  in  his  annals,  as  we  are  allured  by  the 
learned  Origen  again!!  Celfus.  •  That  at  the 

*  time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a  mirac- 

*  ulous  darknefs,  and  a  great  earthquake This 
is  recorded  by  the  fame  Phlegon,  the  Trallian, 
who  was  likewife  a  Pagan,  and  Freeman  to  Adri¬ 
an  the  Emperor.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  a 
native  of  Trallium,  which  was  not  fituate  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  Paleltine,  might  very  prob¬ 
ably  be  informed  of  fuch  remarkable  events  as  had 
palfed  among  the  Jews  in  the  age  immediately 
preceding  his  own  times,  fince  feveral  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  with  whom  he  had  converfed,  might  have 
received  a  confufed  report  of  our  Saviour  before 
his  crucifixion,  and  probably  lived  within  the  lhake 
of  the  earthquake,  and  the  lhadow  of  the  eclipfe, 
which  are  recorded  by  this  author.  (  That  Chrift 
c  was  worfhipped  as  a  God  among  the  Chriftians  ; 

(  that  they  would  rather  fuffer  death  than  blaf- 

*  pheme  him  ;  that  they  received  a  facrament,  and 
€  by  it  entered  into  avow  of abftaining  from  fin 
<  and  wickednefs  >  conforming  to  the  advice  giv¬ 
en  by  St.  Paul ;  *  that  they  had  private  afiemblies 
(  of  worlhip,  and  ufed  to  join  together  in  hymns':* 
This  is  the  account  which  Pliny  the  younger  gives 

of 
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of  Chriftianity  in  his  days,  about  feventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  which  agrees  in  all 
its  circumftances  with  the  accounts  we  have  in 
holy  writ,  of  the  firlt  (late  of  Chriftianity  after 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Blefled  Saviour.  (  That  St. 
c  Peter,  whofe  miracles  are  many  of  them  record- 
c  ed  in  holy  writ,  did  many  wonderful  works/  is 
owned  by  Julian  the  Apoflate,  who,  therefore 
reprefents  him  as  a  great  magician,  and  one  who 
had  in  his  poffeflion  a  book  of  magical  fecrets,  left 
him  by  pur  Saviour.  *  That  the  devils  or  evil 
<  fpiritswere  fubjecfc  to  them/  we  may  learn  from 
Porphyry,  who  objects  to  Chriftianity,  that  ftnce 
Jefus  had  begun  to  be  worfiiipped,  JEfculapiu& 
and  the  reft  of  the  gods  did  no  more  converfc 
with  men.  Nay,  Celfus  hi mfelf  affirms  the  fam@ 
thing  in  efFe£l,  when  he  fays,  that  the  power 
which  feemed  to  refide  in  Chriftians,  proceeded 
from  the  ule  of  certain  names,  and  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  certain  daemons.  Origen  remarks  on  this 
pall  age,  tnat  the  author  doubtlefs  hints  at  thofe 
Chriftians  who  put  to  flight  evil  fpirits,  and  healed 
thole  who  were  poflefled  with  them  ;  a  fa£l  which 
had  been  often  feen,  and  which  he  himfelf  had 
feen,  as  he  declares  in  another  part  of  his  difcourfc 
againft  Celfus  *,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  allures  us, 
that  this  miraculous  power  was  exerted  by  the 
ufe  of  no  other  name  but  that  of  Jefus,  to  which 
were  added  feveral  paffages  in  his  hiftory,  but 
nothing  like  any  invocation  to  daemons. 

III.  Celfus  was  To  hard  fet  with  the  report 
of  our  Saviour’s  miracles,  and  the  confident  attef- 
tations  concerning  him,  that  though  he  often  inti¬ 
mates  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  true,  yet 
knowing  he  might  be  filenced  in  fuch  an  anfwer, 

•  C  3  provides 
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provides  himfelf  with  another  retreat,  when  beaten 
out  of  this  ;  namely,  that  our  Saviour  was  a  magi¬ 
cian.  Thus  he  compares  the  feeding  of  fo  many 
thoufands  at  two  different  times  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fifties,  to  the  magical  feafts  of  thofe  Egyptian 
impoftors,who  would  prefent  their  fpedfators  with 
vifionary  entertainments  that  had  in  them  neither 
fubftance  nor  reality  :  which,  by  the  way,  is  to 
fuppofe,  that  a  hungry  and  fainting  multitude 
were  filled  by  an  apparition,  or  ftrengthened  and 
I'efrefhed  with  fhadows.  He  knew  very  well  that 
there  were  fo  many  witneffes  and  adtors,  if  1  may 
call  them  fuch,  in  thefe  two  miracles,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  refute  fuch  multitudes,  who  had 
doubtlefs  fufficiently  fpread  the  fame  of  them,  and 
was  therefore  in  this  place  forced  to  refort  to  the 
other  folution,  that  it  was  done  by  magic.  It  was 
not  enough  to  fay  that  a  miracle  which  appeared 
to  fo  many  thoufand  eye-witneftes  was  a  forgery 
of  Chrifl’s  difciples,  and  therefore  fuppofmg  them 
to  be  eye-witneftes,  he  endeavours  to  (hew  how 
they  might  be  deceived. 

IV.  The  unconverted  Heathens,  who  were 
preffed  by  the  many  authorities  that  confirmed 
our  Saviour’s  miracles,  as  well  as  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  had  actually  feen  them,  were  driven 
to  account  for  them  after  the  fame  manner  :  for, 
to  work  by  magic,  in  the  Heathen  way  of  fpeaking, 
was  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  to  call  out  devils 
by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils.  Our  Sa¬ 
viour,  who  knew  that  unbelievers  in  ail  ages 
would  put  this  perverfe  interpretation  on  his  mir-  - 
$cles,  has  branded  the  malignity  of  thofe  men  who, 
contrary  to  the  didlates  of  their  own  hearts,  ftarted 

fuch  an  unreafonable  objection,  as  a  blafphemy 
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again  ft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  declared  not  only  , 
the  guilt,  but  the  punifhment  of  fo  black  a  crime  * 
At  the  fame  time  he  condefcended  to  {hew  the 
vanity  and  emptinefs  of  this  objedlion  againft  his 
miracles,  by  reprefenting  that  they  evidently 
tended  to  the  deftruclion  of  thofe  powers,  to 
whofe  afliftance  the  enemies  of  his  dodtrine  then 
aferibed  them.  An  argument,  which,  if  duly 
weighed,  renders  the  objedlion  fo  very  frivolous 
and  groundlefs,  that  we  may  venture  to  call  it 
even  blafphemy  againft  common  fenfe.  Would 
magic  endeavour  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  worfhip  which  was  paid  to  (locks  and 
(tones,  to  give  them  an  abhorrence  of  thofe  evil 
fpirits,  who  rejoiced  in  the  mod  cruel  facrifices, 
and  in  offerings  of  the  greateft  impurity  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  to  call  upon  mankind  to  exert  their  whole 
ftrength  in  the  love  and  adoration  of  that  one  Be¬ 
ing  from  whom  they  derived  their  exiftence,  and 
on  whom  only  they  were  taught  to  depend  every 
moment  for  the  happinefs  and  continuance  of  it? 
Was  it  the  bufmefs  of  magic  to  humanize  our  na¬ 
tures  with  compaflion,  forgivenefs,  and  all  the  in- 
ftances  of  the  moft  extenfive  charity  ?  Would  evil 
fpirits  contribute  to  make  men  fober,  chafte,  and 
temperate,  and,  in  a  word,  to  produce  that  reform¬ 
ation,  which  was  wrought  in  the  moral  world  by 
thofe  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  that  received  their 
fandlion  from  his  miracles  ?  Nor  is  it  poflible  to 
imagine,  that  evil  fpirits  would  enter  into  a  com¬ 
bination  with  our  Saviour  to  cut  off  all  their  cor- 
refpondence  and  intercourfe  with  mankind,  and 
to  prevent  any  for  the  future  from  addidling  them- 
felves  to  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had 
done  them  fo  much  honour.  We  fee  the  early 
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cfieft  which  Chriftianity  had  on  the  minds  of 
men  in  this  particular,  by  that  number  of  books, 
which  were  filled  with  the  fecrets  of  magic,  and 
made  a  facrifice  to  Chriftianity,  by  the  converts 
mentioned  in  the  a£ts  of  the  Apoftles.  We  have 
likewife  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  inconfiftency 
of  our  Religion  with  magic,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
famous  Aquila.  This  perfon,  who  was  a  kinf- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  likewife  a  man 
of  great  learning,  notwithftanding  he  had  embra¬ 
ced  Chriftianity,  could  not  be  brought  oft' from  the 
ftudies  of  magic,  by  the  repeated  admonitions  of 
his  Fcllow-Chriftians;  fo  that  at  length  they  expel 
led  him  their  lociety,  as  rather  chufing  to  lofe  the 
reputation  of  fo  confiderable  a  profelyte,  than 
communicate  with  one  who  dealt  in  fuch  dark 
and  infernal  practices.  Beftdes,  we  mayobferve, 
that  all  the  favourers  of  magic  were  the  molt 
profeft  and  bitter  enemies  to  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion.  Not  to  mention  Simon  Magus,  and  many 
others,  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  thofe  two  great 
perfecutors  of  Chriftianity,  the  Emperors  Adrian 
and  Julian  the  Apoftate,  both  of  them  initiated  in 
the  rayfteries  of  divination,  and  flailed  in  all  the 
depths  of  magic.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  evil  fpirits 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  concurred  in  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a  religion,  which  triumphed  over  them, 
drove  them  out  of  the  places  they  pofteft,  and  di¬ 
verted  them  of  their  influence  on  mankind  ;  nor 
would  I  mention  this  particular,  though  it  be  unan- 
imoufly  reported  by  all  the  ancient  Chriftian 
authors,  did  it  not  appear,  from  the  authorities 
above  cited,  that  this  wa3  a  fa£t  confeft  by  Hea¬ 
thens  themfelves. 

V.  We  now  fee  what  a  multitude  of  Pagan 
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teftimonies  may  be  produced  for  all  thofe  remark¬ 
able  paftages,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  them,  and,  indeed,  of  feveral  that  I  believe 
do  more  than  anfwer  your  expectation,  as  they 
were  not  fubjeCls  in  their  own  nature  fo  expo  fed 
to  public  notoriety.  It  cannot  be  expeCted  they 
fhould  mention  particulars  which  were  tranfadted 
among  the  Difciples  only,  or  among  fome  few 
even  of  the  Difciples  themfelves  ;  fuch  as  the 
transfiguration,  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Chrilt  after  his  refurreClion,  and  others 
of  the  like  nature.  It  was  impoftible  for  a  Hea¬ 
then  author  to  relate  thefe  things  }  becaufe  if  he 
had  believed  them,  he  would  no  longer  have  been 
a  Heathen,  and  by  that  means  his  teftimony  would 
not  have  been  thought  of  fo  much  validity.  Be- 
fides,  his  very  report  of  fads  fo  favourable  to 
Chriftianity  would  have  prompted  men  to  fay 
that  he  was  probably  tainted  with  their  doctrine. 
We  have  a  parallel  cafe  in  Hecatseus,  a  famous 
Greek  hiftorian,  who  had  feveral  paftages  in  his 
book  conformable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh 
writers,  which,  when  quoted  by  Jofephus,  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  when  his  Hea¬ 
then  adverfaries  could  give  no  other  anfwer  to  it, 
they  would  need  fuppofe  that  Hecatxus  was  a 
Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had  no  other  rea- 
fon  for  it  but  becaule  his  hiftory  gave  greater 
authority  to  the  Jewdfh  than  the  Egyptian  records. 


SECTION  III. 

E  Introduction  to  a  fecond  lift  of  Pagan  authors ,  ivh9 
give  Ujlhnony  of  our  Saviour, 
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II.  A  Pqflage  concerning  our  Saviour,  from  a 

learned  Athenian . 

III.  His  converfton from  Paganifm  to  Chrfianity 
makes  his  evidence  fronger  than  if  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  a  Pagan. 

IV.  Of  another  Athenian  Philofopher  converted  to 
Chrifianity. 

V.  Why  their  converfton ,  infead  of  weakening , 
frengthens  their  evidence  in  defence  of  Chrif¬ 
ianity. 

VI.  Their  belief  in  our  Saviour  s  hfory  founded  at 
firf  upon  the  principles  ofhforical  faith. 

VII.  Their  tefimoriies  extended  to  all  the  particulars 
of  our  Saviour  s  hfory , 

VIII.  As  related  by  the  four  Evangel fs . 

HP 

I.  JL  O  this  lift  of  Heathen  writers,  who 
make  mention  of  our  Saviour,  or  touch  upon  any 
particulars  of  his  life,  I  fhall  add  thole  authors 
who  were  .at  fir  ft  Heathens,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
verted  to  Chriftianity  ;  upon  which  account,  as  I 
{hall  here  {hew,  their  teftimonies  are  to  be  looked, 
upon  as  the  more  authentic.  And  in  this  lift  of 
evidences,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  learned 
Pagans  as  came  over  to  Chriftianity  in  the  three 
firft  centuries,  becaiife  thofe  were  the  times  in 
which  men  had  the  bell  means  of  informing  them- 
felves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  and 
becaufe  among  the  great  number  of  phiioiophers 
who  came  in  afterwards  under  the  reigns  of 
Chriftian  Emperors,  there  might  be  fcveral  who 
did  it  partly  out  of  worldly  motives. 

*  II.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  a  learned  Hea¬ 
then  writer  who  lived  within  ftity  years  of  our 

Saviour  s 
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Saviour’s  Crucifixion,  after  having  {hewn  that 
falie  miracles  were  generallywrought  in  obfcurity, 
and  before  few  or  no  witneiTes,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
which  were  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage :  ‘  But  his  works  were  always 
<  feen,  becaufe  they  were  true  *,  they  were  feen  by 
‘  thofe  who  were  healed,  and  by  thofe  who  were 

*  raifed  from  the  dead.  Nay,  thefe  perfons  who 

*  were  thus  healed,  and  raifed,  were  feen  not  oidy 

*  at  the  time  of  their  being  healed,  and  raifed,  but 

*  long  afterwards.  Nay,  they  were  not  feen  only 

*  all  the  while  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  but 

*  furvived  after  his  departure  out  of  t  is  world  ; 

*  nay,  fome  of  them  were  living  in  our  days.’ 

III.  I  dare  fay  you  would  look  upon  this  as  a 
glorious  atteftation  for  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity, 
had  it  come  from  the  hand  of  a  famous  Athenian 
philofopher.  Thefe  forementioned  words,  how¬ 
ever,  are  actually  the  words  of  one  who  lived 
about  fixty  years  after  our  Saviour’s  Crucifixion, 
and  was  a  famous  philofopher  in  Athens :  but  it 
will  be  faid,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chriflianity.  Now 
confider  this  matter  impartially,  and  fee  if  his  tef- 
timony  is  not  much  more  valid  for  that  reafon. 
Had  he  continued  a  Pagan  philofopher,  would 
not  the  world  have  faid  that  he  was  not  fincere  in 
what  he  writ,  or  did  not  believe  it  ?  For  if  fo, 
would  not  they  have  told  us  he  would  have  embra¬ 
ced  Chriflianity  ?  This  was,  indeed,  the  cafe  of 
this  excellent  man  :  he  had  fo  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  hiftory,  and  the 
excellency  of  that  religion  which  he  taught,  and 
was  fo  intirely  convinced  of  both,  that  he  became 
a  profelyte  and  died  a  martyr. 

IV.  Ariftides  was  an  Athenian  philofopher, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  famed  for  his  learning  and  wif- 
dom,  but  converted  to  Chriftianity.  As  it  cannot 
be  queftioned  that  he  perufed  and  approved  the 
apology  of  Quadratus,  in  which  is  the  paffagejuft 
now  cited,  he  joined  with  him  in  an  apology  of 
his  own  to  the  fame  Emperor,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jed.  This  apology,  though  now  loll,  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Ado  Vinnenfis,  A.  D.  870,  and 
highly  adeemed  by  the  moil  learned  Athenians, 
as  that  author  witneffes.  It  muft  have  contained 
great  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s 
hiftory,  becaufe  in  it  he  after  ted  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  which  could  not  but  engage  him  in 

the  proof  of  his  miracles. 

V.  I  do  al  ow  that,  generally  fpeaking,  a 
man  is  notfo  acceptable  and  unqueilioned  an  evi¬ 
dence  in  fads  which  make  for  the  advancement 
of  his  own  party.  But  we  muft  confider,  that  in 
the  cafe  before  us,  the  perfons  to  whom  we  appeal 
were  of  an  oppofite  party,  till  they  were  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  thofe  very  fads  which  they  report. 
They  bear  evidence  to  a  hiftory  in  defence  of 
Chriftianity,  the  truth  of  which  hiftory  was  their 
motive  to' embrace  Chriftianity.  They  atteft 
fads  which  they  had*  heard  while  they  were  yet 
Heathens,  and  had  they  not  found  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  them,  they  would  ftill  have  continued  Hea¬ 
thens,  and  have  made  no  mention  of  them  in 
their  writings. 

VI.  When  a  man  is  born  under  Chriftian 
parents,  and  trained  up  in  the  ptofeftion  of  that 
religion  from  a  child,  he  generally  guides  himlelf 
by  the  rules  of  Chriftian  faith,  in  believing  what 
is  delivered  by  the  Evangelifts  *,  but  the  learned 
Pagans  of  antiquity  before  they  became  Chriftians, 
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Were  only’  guided  by  the  common  rules  of  hiftor¬ 
ical  faith  *,  that  is,  they  examined  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  com¬ 
mon  fame,  tradition,  and  the  writings  of  thofe 
perfons  who  related  them,  together  with  the  num¬ 
ber,  concurrence,  veracity,  and  private  characters 
ot  thofe  perfons  *,  and  being  convinced  upon  all 
accounts  that  they  had  the  fame  reafon  to  believe 
the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  that  of  any  other 
perion  to  which  they  themfelves  were  notaCtuaily 
eye-witnefles,  they  were  bound  by  all  the  rules  of 
hiftorical  faith,  and  of  right  reafon,  to  give  credit 
to  this  hiftory.  This  they  did  accordingly,  and 
in  confequence  of  it  publifhed  the  fame  truths 
themfelves,  buffered  many  afflictions,  and  very 
often  death  itfelf,  in  the  aflertion  of  them* 
When  I  fay  that  an  hiftorical  belief  of  the  aCts  of 
our  Saviour  induced  thefe  learned  Pagans  to  em¬ 
brace  his  doCtrine,  I  do  not  deny  that  there  were 
many  other  motives  which  conduced  to  it  ;  as  the 
excellency  of  his  precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  prophe¬ 
cies,  the  miracles  of  his  difciples,  the  irreproach¬ 
able  lives  and  magnanimous  fuffe rings  of  their 
followers,  with  other  conftderations  of  the  fame 
nature  :  but  whatever  other  collateral  arguments 
wrought  more  or  lefs  with  philofophers  of  rhat 
age,  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  hiftory  of  our 
Saviour  was  one  motive  with  every  new  convert, 
and  that  upon  which  all  others  turned,  as  being 
the  very  bafis  and  foundation  of  Chriftianity. 

Vfl.  To  this  I  mu  ft  further  add,  that  as  we 
have  already  feen  many  particular  faCts  which  are 
recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  attefted  by  particular 
Pagan  authors  :  the  teftimony  of  thofe  I  am  now 
going  to  produce,  extends  to  the  whole  hiftory  of 

•  D  our 
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our  Saviour,  and  to  that  continued  feries  of  a&ions 
which  are  related  of  him  and  his  difciples  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Tedament. 

VIII.  This  evidently  appears  from  their  quo¬ 
tations  out  of  the  Evangelids,  for  the  confirmation 
of  any  doctrine  or  account  of  our  Blefled  Saviour. 
Nay,  a  learned  man  of  our  nation,  who  examined 
the  writings  of  our  mod  ancient  fathers  in  another 
view,  refers  to  feveral  pafiages  in  Irena?  us,  Tertul- 
lian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cyprian, 
by  which  he  plainly  (hews,  that  each  of  thefe  early 
writers  afcribed  to  the  four  Evangelids  by  name 
their  refpe&ive  hiflories  ;  lb  that  there  is  not  the 
lead  room  for  doubting  of  their  belief  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  the  Gofpels. 
I  diall  only  add,  that  three  of  the  five  fathers  here 
mentioned,  and  probably  four,  were  Pagans  con¬ 
verted  to  Chridianty,  as  they  were  all  of  them 
very  inquifitive  and  deep  in  the  knowledge  of 
Heathen  learning  and  philofophy. 


SECTION  IV. 

I . .  Char  after  of.  the  times  in  which  the  Chrijiian 

Religion  was  propagated  ; 

II.  And  of  many  who  embraced  it . 

III.  'Three  eminent  a?id  early  injlances » 

IV.  Multitudes  of  learned  men  who  came  over  to  /V. 

V.  Belief  in. our  Saviour's  hifory  thefrjl  motive  to 

their  ranverfion. 

VI.  The  names  of  feveral  Pagan  Philofophers ,  who 
were  Chrijiian  converts . 
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I.  i  T  happened  very  providentially  to  the 
honour  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  it  did  not 
take  its  rife  in  the  dark  and  illiterate  ages  or  the 
world,  but  at  a  time  when  arts  and  iciences  weie 
at  their  height,  and  when  there  were  men  who 
made  it  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives  to  fearch  aftei. 
truth,  and  fift  the  feveralop  nions  of  philofophers 
and  wife  men,  concerning  the  duty,  the  end,  and 
chief  happinefs  of  reafonable  creatures. 

II.  Several  of  thefe,  therefore,  when  they- 
had  informed  themfelves  of  our  Saviour’s  hiltory, 
and  examined  with  unprejudiced  minds  the  aoc- 
trines  and  manners  of  hisdilciples  and  lolloy/ers, 
were  fo  llruck  and  convinced,  that  they  profeiled 
them! elves  of  that  feci  ,  notwithtlanding,  by  tnis 
profefhon  in  that  juncture  of  time,  they  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  all  the  pleafures  of  this  life,  renounced  ail 
the  views  of  ambition,  engaged  in  an  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  courfe  of  feverities,  and  expofed  themfelves  to 
public  hatred  and  contempt,  to  bufferings  of  all" 

kinds,  and  to  death  itfelf. 

III.  Of  this  fort  we  may  reckon  thofe  three 
early  converts  to  Chriilianity,  who  each  of  tnem 
was  a  member  of  a ferrate  famous  for  its  wifdom 
and  learning.  Jofeph  the  Arinvathean  was  of 
the  Jewifli  Sanhedrim  j  Dionyfius,  of  the  Athenian 
Areopagus  *,  and  Flavius  Clemens,  of  the  Roman 
Senate  *,  nay,  at  the  time  ‘of  his  death,  coniul  of 
Rome.  Thefe  three  were  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  the  firft 
of  them,  according  to  all  the  reports  of  antiquity, 
died  a  martyr  for  it :  as  did  the  fecond,  unlefs  we 
difbelieve  Ariftides,  his  fellow-citizen  and  cotem¬ 
porary  *,  and  the  third,  as  we  are  informed  both 
by  Roman  and  Chriftian  Authors. 

1Y.  Among 
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IV.  Among  thofe  innumerable  multitudes, 
v  no  in  moil  of  the  known  nations  of  the  world 
came  over  to  Chriftianity  at  its  firft  appearance, 
we  may  be  fure  there  were  great  numbers  of  wife 
and  learned  men,  befides  thole  whofe  names  are 
■  u  the  Chintian  records,  Vvrho  without  doubt  took 
care  to  examine  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  hidory, 
before  they  would  leavev  the  religion  of  their 
country  and  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  fake  of 
one  tnat  would  not  only  cut  them  off  from  the 
allurements  of  tins  world,  but  lubjecf  them  to 
every  thing  terrible  or  difagreeable  in  it.  Ter- 
tullian  tells  the  Roman  governors,  that  their  cor¬ 
porations,  councils,  armies,  tribes,  companies,  the 
palace,  fenate,  and  courts  of  judicature,  were 
filled  with  Chriftians  ;  as  A r nob i us  aborts,  that 
n^en  of  the  fined  parts  and  learning,  orators, 
giammaiians,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  pliyficians, 
philofophers,  defpifing  the  fentiments  they  had 
been  once  fond  of,  took  up  their  red  in  the 
Chridian  religion. 

V.  Who  can  imagine  that  men  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  did  not  thoroughly  inform  themfelves  of 
the  hidory  of  that  perfon  whofe  doctrines  they 
embraced?  For,  however  confonant  to  realon  his 
precepts  appealed,  how  good  loever  were  the 
effects  which  they  produced  in  the  world,  noth¬ 
ing  could  have  tempted  men  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being 
firmly  perfuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought, 
and  the  many  attedations  of  his  divine  million, 
which  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  hidory  of  his 
life.^  This  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Chridian 
religion  ;  and,  if  this  failed,  the  whole  fuperftruc- 
ture  funk  with  it.  This  point,  therefore,  of  the 

truth. 
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truth  of  our  Saviour’s  hiftory,  as  recorded  by  tha 
Evangelifts,  is  every  where  taken  for  granted  in 
the  writings  of  thofe,  who  from  Pagan  philofo- 
phers  became  Chriftian  authors,  and  who,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  converfion,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
of  the  ftrongeft  collateral  teftimony  for  the  truth 
of  what  is  delivered  concerning  our  Saviour. 

VI.  Befides  innumerable  authors  that  are  loft* 
we  have  the  undoubted  names,  works,  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  feveral  Pagan  philofophers,  which  {hew  % 
them  to  have  been  as  learned  as  any  unconverted 
Heathen  authors  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

If  we  look  into  the  greatelf  nurferies  of  learning 
in  thole  ages  of  the  world,  we  find  in  Athens, 
DIonyfius,  Quadratus,  Ariftides,  Athenagoras  ;  • 
and  in  Alexandria,  Dionyfius,  Clemens,  Ammo-  - 
nius,  and  Anatolius,  to  whom  we  may  add  Origen 
for  though  his  father  was  a  Chriftian  martyr,  he 
became,  without  all  controverfy,  the  moft  learned  - 
and  . able  philofopher  of  his  age,  by  his  education  - 
at  Alexandria,,  in  that  famous  feminary  of  arts  and 
fciences. 


SECTION  >V. 


I,  The  learned  Pagans  had  means  and  opportunities 
of  informing  the mf elves  of  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour  s  hijhry  ; 


II.  From  the  proceedings , 

III.  The  characters^  fufferingSy 

IV.  And  miracles  of  the  perfons  who  publiJIoed.it. 

V.  How  thefe  firjl  Apofles  perpetuated  their  tradi - 


tion}  by  ordaining  perfons  to fucceed  them. 
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VI.  How  their  fucceffors  in  the  three  fir J}  centuries* 
preferved  their  tradition. 

VII.  That  five  generations  might  derive  this  trail - 

xrnrtl°”from  Chri$> t0  the  end  of  the  third  century . 

V  Ill.  Four  eminent  Chrifiians  that  delivered  it  down 
fuccejfively  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  254. 

IX.  The  faith  of  the  four  above-mentioned  perfons  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  churches  of  the  Fad,  o  f 
the  Weft ,  and  of  Egypt. 

X»  Another  perfon  added  to  them,  who  brings  us  to 
t/ee  year  3  43 5  and  that  many  other  lifts  might; 
be  added  in  as  direct  and  floor  t  a  Jucceffion. 

XI.  Why  the  tradition  of  the  three  firfi  centuries 
more  authentic  than  that  of  any  other  age,  prov¬ 
ed  from  the  converfation  of  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians . 

XII.  From  the  manner  of  initiating  men  into  their " 
religion . 

XIII.  From  the  correfpondcnce  between  the  churches.. 

XIV.  From  the  long  lives  of  fever al  of  Ch riffs 
D  fciples ,  of  which  two  infiauces. 


IT  now  therefore  only  remains  to- 
xonfider  whether  thefe  learned  men  had  means 
and  opportunities  of  informing  themfelves  of  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour’s  hiftory  ;  for  unlefs  this 
point  can  be  made  out,  their  testimonies  will  ap- 
pear  invalid,  and  their  inquiries  ineffedtual. 

II.  As  to  this  point,  we  mult  confider,  that, 
many  thoufands  had  fecn  the  tranfa£tion$  of  our 
Saviour  in  Judaea,  and  that  many  hundred  thou¬ 
fands  had  received  an  account  of  them  from  the 
mouths  of  thofe  who  were  actually  eye-wit  neiles* 

I  fliall  only  mention  among  thefe  eyerwitnefles 
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the  twelve  Apoftles,'  to  whom  we  mud  add  St. 
Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this  high  office, 
though  many  other  difciples  and  followers  of 
Chrift  had  alfo  their  ffiare  in  the  publiffiing  this 
wonderful  hiftory.  We  learn  from  the  ancient 
records  of  Chriftianity,  that  many  of  the  Apoftles 
and  Difciples  made  it  the  exprefs  bufinefs  of  their 
lives,  travelled  into  the  remote (1  parts  of  the. 
world,  and  in  all  places  gathered  multitudes 
about  them,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  hiftory 
and  doitrines  of  their  cruciiied  mailer.  And  in¬ 
deed,  were  all  Chriftian  records  of  thefe  proceedings 
entirely  loft,  as  many  have  been,  the  effect  plainly 
evinces  the  truth  of  them  *,  for  how  elfe  during 
the  Apoftles  lives  could  Chriftianity  have  fpread 
itfelf  with  fuch  an  amazing  progrefs  through  the 
feveral  nations  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  How  could 
it  fly  like  lightning,  and  carry  conviition  with  it, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ? 

III.  Heathens  therefore  of  every  age,  fex,and  •. 
duality,  born  in  the  mold  different  climates,  and 
bred  up  under  the  mod  different  inftitutions, 
when  they  faw  men  of  plain  fenfe,  without  the 
help  of  learning,  armed  with  patience  and  cour¬ 
age,  inftead  of  wealth,  pomp,  or  power,  expref- 
fing  in  their  lives  thofe  excellent  doctrines  of  mor¬ 
ality,  which  they  taught  as  delivered  to  them  from 
out  Saviour,  averring  that  they  had  feen  his  mir¬ 
acles  during  his  life,  and  converted  with  him  after 
his  death  *,  when,  I  fay,  they  faw  no  fufpicion  of 
falfehood,  treachery,  or  worldly  intereft,  in  their 
behaviour  and  converfation,  and  that  they  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  mod  ignominious  and  cruel  deaths, 
rather  than  retrait  their  teftimony,  or  even  be 
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filent  in  matters  which  they  were  to  publifh  by 
their  Saviour’s  eipecial  command,  there  was  no 
realon  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  thofe  fa£ts 
which  they  related,  or  of  the  Divine  Million  in 
which  they  were  employed. 

1Y.  But  even  thefe  motives  to  faith  in  our 
Saviour  would  not  have  been  fuffi  cient  to  have 
brought  about  in  fo  few  years  fuch  an  incredible 
number  of  conversions,  had  not  the  Apoftles  been 
able  to  exhibit  It  ill  greater  proofs  of  the  truths 
which  they  taught.  A  few  perfons  of  an  odious 
and  defpifed  country  could  not  have  filled  the 
world  with  believers,  had  they  not  fliown  un¬ 
doubted  credentials  from  the  Divine  Perfon  who 
fent  them  on  luch  a  mefiage.  .  Accordingly  we  are 
allured,  that  they  were  inverted  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  which  was  the  mod  Ihort  and 
the  mod  convincing  argument  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  only  one  that  was  adapted  to  the 
reafon  of  all  mankind,  to  the  capacities  of  the  wife 
and  ignorant,  and  could  overcome  every  cavil  and 
every  prejudice.  Who  would  not.  believe  that 
our  Saviour  healed  the  Tick,  and  raifed  the  dead, 
when  it  was  publiihed  by  thofe  who  themfelves 
often  did  the  fame  miracles,  in  their  prelence, 
and  in  his  name  ?  Could  any  reafonable  perfon 
imagine,  that  God  Almighty  would  arm  men  with 
fuch  powers  to  authorize  a  lie,  and  eftablifh  a  re- 
ligion  in  the  world  which  was  difpleafing  ^to  him, 
or  that  evil  fpirits  would  lend  them  fuch  an  effec¬ 
tual  aff  fiance  to  beat  down  vice  and  idolatry  ? 

V.  When  the  Apoftles  had  formed  many 
uflemblies  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Pagan  world, 
who  gave  credit  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpel, 
that,  upon  their  departure,  the  memory  of  what 

they 
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they  had  related  might  not  perifh,  they  appointed 
out  of  thefe  new  converts,  men  of  the  belt  fenfe, 
and  of  the  mod  unblemifhed  lives,  to  prefide  ove  r 
thefe  feveral  aftemblies,  and  to  inculcate  without 
ceafmg  what  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of 
thefe  eye-witnefies. 

VI.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  thofe  fubfti- 
tutes  to  the  Apoftles  and  Difciples  of  Chrift,  his 
place  was  filled  up  with  fome  other  perfon  of  em¬ 
inence  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  generally  a 
member  of  the  fame  church,  who  after  his  de- 
ceafe  was  followed  by  another  in  the  fame  man¬ 
lier,  bv  which  means  the  fuccellion  was  continued 
in  an  uninterrupted  line.  Ireneeus  informs  us, 
that  every  church  preferred  a  catalogue  of  its  bifli- 
ops  in  the  order  that  they  fucceeded  one  another  ; 
and  (for  an  example)  produces  the  catalogue  of 
thofe  who  governed  the  church  of  Rome  in  that 

o  #  # 

character,  which  contains  eight  or  nine  perfons, 
though  but  a  very  fmall  remove  from  the  times  of 
the  Apoftles. 

Indeed  the  lifts  of  bifhops,  which  are  come 
down  to  us  in  other  churches,  are  generally  filled 
with  greater  numbers  than  one  would  expedl. 
But  the  fucceflion  was  quick  in  the  three  firft 
centuries,  becaufe  the  bifhop  very  often  ended  in 
the  martyr  :  for  when  a  perfecution  rofe  in  any 
place,  the  firft  fury  of  it  fell  upon  this  order  of 
holy  men,  who  abundantly  teftified,  by  their 
deaths  and  fufferings,  that  they  did  not  undertake 
thefe  offices  out  of  any  temporal  views,  that  they 
were  fincere  and  fatisfied  in  the  belief  of  what 
they  taught,  and  that  they  firmly  adhered  to  what 
they  had  received  from  the  Apoftles,  as  laying 
down  their  lives  in  the  fame  hope,  and  upon  the 

fame 
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fame  principl  es.  None  can  be  fuppofed  fo  uttet- 
ly  regardlefs  of  their  own  happinefs  as  to  expire 
in  torment,  and  hazard  their  eternity,  to  fupport 
any  fables  and  inventions  of  their  own,  or  any 
forgeries  ot  their  predeceffors  who  had  prefided 
in  the  fame  church,  and  which  might  have  been 
eafily  detected  by  the  tradition  of  that  particular 
church,  as  well  as  by  the  concurring  teflimony 
of  others.  To  this  purpofe,  I  think  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  martyr 
among  thofe  many  heretics,  who  difagreed  with 
the  apoftolical  church,  and  introduced  feveral 
wild  and  abfurd  notions  into  the  dodlrines  of 
Chriilianity.  They  durft  not  hake  their  prefen t 
and  future  happinefs  on  their  own  chimerical 
operations,  and  did  not  only  fhun  perfecution,  but 
affirmed  that  it  was  unneceffary  for  their  follow-* 
ers  to  bear  their  religion  through  fuch  fiery  trials. 

VII.  We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  firfb 
hate  of  Apohles  and  Difciples,  with  that  fecond 
generation  of  many,  who  were  their  immediate 
converts,  extended  itfelf  to  the  middle  of  the  fec¬ 
ond  century,  and  that  feveral  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  from  thefe  lah  mentioned,  which  was  but 
the  fifth  from  Chrih,  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  Did  we  know  the  ages  and  num¬ 
bers  of  the  members  in  every  particular  church, 
which  was  planted  by  the  Apoltles,  I  doubt  not 
but  in  moft  of  them  there  might  be  found  five 
perfons  who  in  a  continued  feries  would  reach 
through  thefe  three  centuries  of  years,  that  is,  till 
the  265th  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

VIII.  Among  the  accounts  of  thofe  very 
few  out  of  innumerable  multitudes,  who  had  em¬ 
braced  Chriflianitv,  I  ffiall  fingle  out  four  perfons 

eminent 
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eminent  for  their  lives,  their  writings,  and  their 
fufferings,  that  were,  fucceffively,  cotemporaries, 
and  bring  us  down  as  far  as  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  254.  St.  John,  who  was  the  beloved  Dif- 
ciple,  and  converged  the  moll  intimately  with  our 
Saviour,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  100.  Polycarp, 
who  was  the  difciple  of  St.  John,  and  had  conver- 
fed  with  others  of  the  apollles  and  difciples  of 
our  Lord,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  167,  though  his 
life  was  (hortened  by  martyrdom.  Irenseus,  who 
was  the  difciple  of  Polycarp,  and  had  converfed 
with  many  of  the  immediate  difciples  of  the  apof- 
tles,  lived,  at  the  lowed  computation  of  his  age, 
^till  the  year  202,  when  he  was  likewife  cut  off  by 
martyrdom  ;  in  which  year  the  great  Origen  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  catechetic  fchool  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  as  he  was  the  miracle  of  that  age,  for 
indullry,  learning,  and  philofophy,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  champion  of  Chriflianity,  ’till  the  year 
254,  when,  if  he  did  not  fuffer  martyrdom,  as 
fome  think  he  did,  he  was  certainly  adluated  by 
the  fpirit  of  it,  as  appears  in  the  whole  couri 
his  life  and  writings ;  nay,  he  had  often  been 
to  the  torture,  and  had  undergone  trials  w 
than  death.  As  he  converfed  with  the  moft 
inent  Chriftians  of  his  time  in  AEgypt,  and  in 
Eall,  brought  over  multitudes  both  from  herefy 
heathenifm,  and  left  behind  him  feveral  difei 
of  great  fame  and  learning,  there  is  no  quel 
but  there  were  confiderable  numbers  of  thofe  1 
knew  him,  and  had  been  his  hearers,  fcholars; 
profelytes,  that  lived  ’till  the  end  of  the  third  < 
tury,  and  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Grea 
IX.  It  is  evident  to  thofe  who  read  the  1 
writings  of  Polycarp,  Irenxus,  and  Orq 
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that  thefe  three  fathers  believed  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  our  -Saviour  in  the  four  Evan- 
gelifts,  and  had  undoubted  arguments  that  not 
only  St.  John,  but  many  others  of  our  Saviour’s 
difciples,  publifhed  the  fame  account  of  him.  To 
which  we  mult  fubjoin  this  further  remark,  that 
what  was  believed  by  thefe  fathers  on  this  fubjecl, 
was  likewife  the  belief  of  the  main  body  of  Chrif- 
tians  in  thofe  fucceftive  ages  when  they  flourifhed  ; 
fince  Polycarp  cannot  but  be  looked  upon,  if  we 
confider  the  refpedl  that  was  paid  him,  as  the  rep- 
refentative  of  the  eaftern  churches  in  this  partic¬ 
ular,  Irenxus  of  the  weftern  upon  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  and  Origen  of  thofe  eftablilhed  in  jEgypt. 

X.  To  thefe  I  might  add  Paul  the  famous 
hermit,  who  retired  from  the  Decian  perfecution 
live  or  fix  years  before  Origen’s  death,  and  lived 
Till  the  year  343.  I  have  only  ciifcovered  one  of 
thofe  channels  by  which  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour 
might  be  conveyed  pure  and  unadulterated,  through 
thefe  feveral  ages  that  produced  thofe  Pagan  phil- 
ofophers,  whofe  teftimonies  I  make  ufe  of  for  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour’s  hiftory.  Some  or  other  of 
thefe  philofophers  came  into  the  Chriftian  faith 
during  its  infancy,  in  the  feveral  periods  of  thefe 
three  firft  centuries,  when  they  had  fuch  means  of 
informing  themlelves  in  all  the  particulars  of  our 
Saviour’s  hiftory.  I  mull  further  add,  that  though 
I  have  here  only  chofen  this  fingle  link  of  martyrs, 
I  might  find  out  others  among  thofe  names  which 
are  ftill  extant,  that  delivered  down  this  account 
of  our  Saviour  in  a  fucceftive  tradition,  till  the 
whole  Roman  empire  became  Chriftian  ;  as  there 
is  no  queftion  but  numberlefs  feries  of  witneftes 
might  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  order,  and 
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m  r.s  fiiort  a  chain,  and  that  perhaps  in  every  Tingle 
church,  had  the  names  and  ages  of  the  moil  em¬ 
inent  primitive  Chriftians  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
with  the  like  certainty. 

XL  But  to  give  this  confideration  more  force, 
we  mull  take  notice,  that  the  tradition  of  the  hrft 
ages  of  Chriftianity  had  federal  circumftances  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it,  which  made  it  more  authentic  than 
any  ether  tradition  in  any  other  age  of  the  world# 
The  Chriftians,  who  carried  their  religion  through 
fo  many  general  and  particular  perfecutions,  were 
incefiantly  comforting  and  fupporting  one  another, 
with  the  example  and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apoftles.  It  was  the  fubjedt  not  only  of  their 
folemn  aftemblies,  but  of  their  private  vifits  and 
converfations.  *  Our  virgins/  fays  Tatian,  who 
lived  in  the  fecond  century,  i  difeourfe  over  their 
diftafFs  on  divine  fubjedts.’  Indeed,  when  reli¬ 
gion  was  woven  into  the  civil  government,  and 
'flouriihed  under  the  protedtion  of  the  emperors, 
men’s  thoughts  and  difeourfes  were,  as  they  are 
now,  full  of  fecular  affairs  ;  but  in  the  three  fir  it 
centuries  of  Chriftianity,  men,  who  embraced  this 
religion,  had  given  up  all  their  interefts  in  this 
world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  preparation  for  the 
next,  as  not  knowing  how  foon  they  might  be 
called  to  it ;  fo  that  they  had  little  elfe  to  talk  of 
but  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  that  Divine  Perfon, 
which  was  their  hope,  their  encouragement,  and 
their  glory.  We  cannot  therefore  imagine  that 
there  was  a  fingle  perfon,  arrived  at  any  degree 
of  age  or  confideration,  who  had  not  heard  and 
repeated  above  a  thoufand  times  in  his  life,  all  the 
particulars  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  life,  death,  re- 
furredtioii,  and  afcenfion. 
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XII.  Efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  they' 
could  not  then  be  received  as  Chriftians,  till  they 
iiad  undergone  feveral  examinations.  Perfons  of 
riper  years,  who  flocked  daily  into  the  church 
during  the  three  firft  centuries,  were  obliged  to 
pafs  through  many  repeated  inftrudions,  and 
give  a  ftricb  account  of  their  proficiency,  before 
they  were  admitted  to  baptifm.  And  as  for  thofe 
who  were  born  of  Chriftian  parents,  and  had 
been  baptifcd  in  their  infancy,  they  were  with  the 
like  care  prepared  and  difciplined  for  confirmation, 
which  they  could  not  arrive  at  till  they  were 
found,  upon  examination,  to  have  made  a  fu In¬ 
dent  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  Chriftianity. 

XIII.  We  muff  further  obferve,  that  there 
was  not  only  in  thofe  times  this  religious  conver- 
fation  among  private  Chriflians,  but  a  conftant 
correfpondence  between  the  churches  that  were 
eftablifhed  by  the  Apoftles,  or  their  fucceflbrs,  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  world.  If  any  new  doc¬ 
trine  was  darted,  or  any  fad  reported  of  our 
Saviour,  a  ftrid  inquiry  was  made  among  the 
churches,  efpecially  thofe  planted  by  the  Apoftles 
themfelves,  whether  they  had  received  any  fuch 

^doctrine  or  account  of  our  Saviour,  from  the 
'  mouths  of  the  Apoftles,  or  the  tradition  of  thofe 
Chriftians  who  had  preceded  the  prefent  members 
of  the  churches  which  were  thus  ccnfulted.  By 
this  means,  when  any  novelty  was  publifhed,  it 
was  immediately  detected  and  cenfured. 

XIV.  St.  John,  who  lived  fo  many  years 
after  our  Saviour,  was  appealed  to  in  thefe  emer¬ 
gencies  as  the  living  oracle  of  the  church  *,  and 
3ts  his  oral  teftimony  lafted  the  firft  century,  many 
2iave  obfcrved  that;  by  a  particular  providence  of 

God, 
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©od,  feveral  of  our  Saviour’s  Difciples,  and  of  th« 
early  converts  of  his  religion,  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  that  they  might  personally  convey  the  truth 
of  the  Gofpel  to  thofe  times,  which  were  very 
remote  from  the  firft  publication  of  it.  Of  thefi 
befides  St.  John,  we  have  a  remarhtible  inftanc® 
in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the  S  eve  lift  y  fent  fortn 
by  our  Saviour,  to  publifh  the  Gofpel  before  his 
crucifixion,  and  a  near  kinfman  of  the  Lord. 
This  venerable  perfon,  who  had  probably  heard 
with  his  own  ears  our  Saviour’s  prophecy  of  the 
deftruclion  of  Jerufalem,  prefided  over  the  Church 
eftabliihed  in  that  city,  during  the  time  of  its 
memorable  fiege,  and  drew  his  congregation  out 
of  thofe  dreadful  and  unparalleled  calamities 
which  befel  his  countrymen,  by  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  our  Saviour  had  given,  when  they  Ihould  fee 
jerufalem  encompaffed  with  armies,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  ft  and  ards,  or  abomination  of  defolation,  fet 
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SECTION  VI. 

I.  The  tradition  of  the  ApoJUes fecured  by  other  excels- 
'  lent  injiitutions  ;  . 

II.  But  chiefly  by  the  writings  of  the  Evangelifls . 

HI.  The  diligence  of  the  Difciples  andfrjl  Chrifliall 

converts ,  to  fend  abroad  thefe  writings, 

IV.  That  the  written  account  of  our  Saviour  was 
the  fame  with  that  delivered  by  tradition  : 

V.  Proved  from  the  reception  of  the  Gofpel  by  thofe 

Churches  which  were  ejlablifbed  before  itwas 
written  y  VI.  From 
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VI.  From  the  uniformity  of  •what  was  believed  in  the 
feveral  Churches  ; 

VII.  From  a  remarkable pajf age  in  Iremtus . 

VIII.  Records  which  are  now  loft ,  of  ufe  to  the  three 
firf  centuries )f or  confirming  the  hifiory  of  our 
Saviour . 

IX.  L fiances  of  finch  records. 

I 

i.T  HUS  far  we  fee  how  the  learned 
Pagans  might  apprize  themfelyes  from  oral  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour’s  hiftory. 
They  could  hear,  in  every  church  planted  in  every 
diftant  part  of  the  earth,  the  account  which  was 
there  received  and  preferved  among  them,  of  the 
Iiiftory  of  our  Saviour.  They  could  learn  the 
names  and  characters  of  thofe  fir  ft  million  aties 
that  brought  to  them  thefe  accounts,  and  the 
miracles  by  which  God  Almighty  attefled  their 
reports.  But  the  Apoftles  and  Difciples  of  Chrift , 
to  preferve  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  to  iecure 
their  accounts  of  him  from  error  and  oblivion,  did 
not  only  fet  afide  certain  perfons  for  that  purpofe, 
as  has  been  already  {hewn,  but  appropriated  cer*. 
tain  days  to  the  commemoration  of  thofe  facts 
which  they  had  related  concerning  him.  The  fir  ft 
day  in  the  week  was  in  all  its  returns  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  his  refuf'redxion,  as  the  devotional 
exercifes  adapted  to  Friday  and  Saturday,  were  to 
denote  to  all  ages  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  one 
of  thofe  days,  and  that  he  refted  in  the  grave  on 
the  other.  You  may  apply  the  fame  remark  to 
feveral  of  the  annual  feftivals  inftituted  by  the 
Apoftles  themfelves,  or  at  furtheft  by  their  imme¬ 
diate  fucceffors,  in  memory  of  the  moft  important 

particulars 
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particulars  in  our  Saviour’s  history ;  to  which  we 

muft  add  the  Sacraments  instituted  by  our  Lore. 

himfelf,  and  many  of  thofe  rites  and  cereniomes 
which  obtained  in  the  molt  early  tim.s  of  t  t 
Church.  Thefe  are  to  be  regarded  as  landing 
marks  of  fuch  fads  as  were  delivered  by  tut  , 
who  were  eye-witnefles  to  them,  and  w.nch  were 
contrived  with  great  wifdom  to  laft  till  time  ihouk . 
be  no  more.  Thefe,  without  any  other  means, 
might  have,  in  fome  meafure,  conveyed  to  polter- 
itvT  the  memory  of  feveral  tranfaftions  in  the  hil- 
tory  of  our  Saviour,  as  they  were  related  by  his 
Difciples.  At  lead,  the  reafon  of  thefe  lnllitu- 
tions,  though  they  might  be  forgotten,  and  obscu¬ 
red  by  a  long  courfe  of  years,  could  not  oat  be 
very  well  known  by  thofe  who  lived  in  the  three 
firlt  centuries,  and  a  means  of  informing  the  in- 
ciuifitive  Pagans  in  the  truth  of  our  Saviours  hi.-, 
tory,  that  being  the  view  in  which  I  am  to  con-. 

fider  them.  . 

II.  But  left  fuch  a  tradition,  though  guard¬ 
ed  by  fo  many  expedients,  fhould  wear  out  by  the 
length  of  time,  the  four  Evangelists  within  aoout 
fifty,  or,  as  Theodoret  affirms,  thirty  years,  alter 
our  Saviour’s  death,  while  the  memory  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  was  frefh  among  them,  configned  to  writing 
that  hiftovy,  which  for  fome  years  had  beenpub- 
liffied  only  by  the  mouths  of  ApoStLs  and  Duci- 
ples.  The  further  confideration  of  thefe  holy 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  dif- 

courfe.  .  , 

III.  It  will  be  fufticient  to  obferve  here,  tnat 

in  the  age  which  fucceeded  the  Apofties,  many 
of  their  immediate  difciples  fent  or  carried  in 
perfon  the  books  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  v.v.ieh 

E  2  had 
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had  been  written  by  Apoftles,  or  at  lea  ft  approv- 
ec  by  them,  to  moil  of  the  Churches  which  they 
Lad  planted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
I^iis  was  done  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  when 
Panttcnus,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  had  trav- 
eiled  into  India  for  the  propogation  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  200,  he  found 
among  that  remote  people  the  Gofpel  of  St,  Mat¬ 
thew,  which  upon  his  return  from  that  country 
he  brought  with  him  to  Alexandria.  This  Gof- 
pel  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  left  in  thole 
parts  by  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apoftle  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  who  probably  carried  it  with  him  before  the 

writings  of  the  three  other  Evangelifts  were  pub- 
3ifhed. 

I\  .  That  the  hi  (lory  of  our  Saviour,  as  re¬ 
corded  Jjy  the  Evangelifts,  was  the  fame  with  that 
which  had  been  before  delivered  by  the  Apoftles 
and  Diiciples,  will  further  appear  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  difeourfe,  and  may  he  gathered  from 
the  following  confiderations. 

\  .  Had  thefe  writings  differed  from  the  f er¬ 
gons  of  the  firft  planters  of  Chriftianity,  either 
in  hiftory  or  doctrine,  there  is  no  queftion  but 
they  would  have  been  rejected  by  thole  Churches 
which  they  had  already  formed.  But  fo  confid¬ 
ent  and  uniform  was  the  relation  of  the  Apoftles, 
that  thefe  hiftories  appeared  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
their  tradition  and  oral  atteftations  made  fixed  and 


permanent,  Ihus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour, 
wnich  in  fo  few  years  had  gone  through  the 
whole  earth,  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  fuch 
records,  as  would  preferve  the  traditionary  ac¬ 
count  or  him  to  after-ages  ;  and  rectify  it,  if,  at 
any  time,  by  palling  through  feveral  generations. 


at 
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it  might  drop  any  part  that  was  material,  or  eon- 
true  t  any  thing  that  was  falfe  or  fictitious. 

VL  Accordingly  we  find  the  fame  Jcfus 
Chrift,  who  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  who  had 
wrought  many  miracles  in  Paled  me,  who  was 
crucifed,  rofe  again,  and  afeended  into  Heaven  : 
I  fay,  the  fame  jefus  Chrift  had  been  preached, 
and  was  worfhipped,  in  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain,  in  Parthia,  Media,  Mefopota- 
mia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Afia,  and  Pamphilia,  in 
Italy,  Egypt,  Afric,  and  beyond  Cyrcne,  India 
and  Perfia,  and,  in  fhort,  in  all  the'  i (lands  and 
provinces  that  are  vif ted  by  the  riling  or- felting 
fun.  The  fame  account  of  our  Saviour’s  life  and 
dobtrine  was  delivered  by  thousands  of  Preachers, 
and  believed  in  thoufands  of  places,  who  all,  as 
fall  as  it  could  be  conveyed  to  them,  received  the 
fame  account  in  writing  from  the  four  Evange- 
iifts. 

VII.  Irenaeus  to  this  purpofe  very  aptly  re¬ 
marks,  that  thofe  barbarous  nations,  who  in  his 
time- were  not  poiTefed  of  the  written  Gofpels, 
and  had  only  learned  the.  hiftory  of  our  Saviour 
from  thofe  who  had  converted  them  to  Chrift i-an- 
ity  before  the  Gofpels  were  written,  had  among 
them  the  fame  accounts  of  our  Saviour,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  four  Evangelifts.  An 
inconteftable  proof  of  the  harmony  and  concur¬ 
rence  between  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Churches  in  thofe  early  times  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

VIII.  Thus  we  fee  what  opportunities  the 
learned  and  inquifitive  Heathens  had  of  inform¬ 
ing  themfelves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  hif- 
tory,  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  efpeciallyas 

they 
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they  lay  nearer  one  than  another  to  the  fountain 
head  :  befides  which,  there  were  many  uncontro¬ 
verted  traditions,  records  of  Chriftianity,  and  par¬ 
ticular  hiftories,  that  then  threw  light  into  thefe 
matters,  but  are  now  entirely  loft,  by  which,  at 
that  time,  any  appearance  of  contradiction,  or 
feeming  difficulties,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Evange- 
lifts,  were  fully  cleared  up  and  explained  :  though 
we  meet  with  fewer  appearances  of  this  nature  in 
the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  related  by  the  fouv 
Evangelifts,  than  in  the  accounts  of  any  other 
perfon,  publifhed  by  fuch  a  number  of  different 
hiftorians  who  lived  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  prefent  age. 

IX.  Among  thofe  records  which  are  loft,  and 
were  of  great  ufe  to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  is 
the  letter  to  Tiberius,  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  *,  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  I  fhall 
take  notice  of  hereafter  ;  the  writings  of  Hegefip- 
pus,  who  had  drawn  down  the  hiftory  of  Chrifti¬ 
anity  to  his  own  time,  which  was  not  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  century  ,  the  genuine  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles,  which  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church 
were  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  fpurious  *,  the 
records  preferved  in  particular  churches,  with 
511  any  others  of  the  fame  nature. 
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I.  The  fight  of  miracles  in  thofe  ages  a  further  con¬ 

firmation  of  Pagan  philosophers  in  the  Ckrifian 
faith, 

II.  The  credibility  of  fuch  miracles. 
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III.  A  particular  injlance . 

IV.  Martyrdom ,  w/ty  confidered  as  a  Jl  aiming 
miracle . 

V.  Primitive  Chrijlians  thought  many  of  the  mar* 

tyrs  vc ere  fupported  by  a  miraculous  pov-ii . 

VI.  Proved  from  the  nature  of  their  fufferings. 

VII.  How  martyrs  further  induced  the  Pagans  H 
embrace  Chnjh  unity. 


X.  HERE  were  oilier  means,  which 

I  find  had  a  great  influence  on  the  learned  oi  tne 
three  fir  IE  centuries,  to  create  and  confirm  in 
them  the  belief  of  our  blefied  Saviour  s  mftor  y, 
which  ought  not  to  be  paired  over  in  insure.. 
The  hrft  was,  the  opportunity  they  enjoyed  of 
examining  thofe  miracles,  which  were  on  lever al 
occafions  performed  by  Chriitians,  and  appealed 
in  the  church,  more  or  iefs,  during  thefe  hrft  ages- 
of  Chriftianity.  Thefe  had  great  weight  with 
the  men  I  am  now  fpeakmg  oi,  who,  from  learned 
Pagans,  became  Fathers  oi  tire  churcn  ,  ior  they 
frequently  boaft  of  them  in  their  writings,  ns  at- 
teftations  given  by  God  him  ft  If  to  the  truth  of 
their  religion. 

II.  At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  learned  men 
declare  how  difmgenuous,  bafe,  and  wicked  it 
would  be,  how  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  phil- 
ofophy,  and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftian¬ 
ity,  to  utter  falsehoods  or  forgeries  in  the  fuppoit 
of  a  caufe,  though  never  fo  juft  in  itfeif,  the  y  confi¬ 
dently  affert  tins  miraculous  power,  which  tnen 
fubfifted  in  the  church,  nay,  tell  us  that  they 
themfelves  had  been  eye-witneffes  oi  it  at  revered 
times,  and  in  ieveral  inltances  *,  nay,  appeal  to  the 

Heathens 
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Heathens  themfelves  for  the  truth  of  fevcral  fadls 
they  relate  ;  nay,  challenge  them  to  be  prefent  at 
their  afiemblies,  and  fatisfy  themfelves,  if  they 
doubt  of  it  ;  nay,  we  find  that  Pagan  authors  have 
in  fome  in  fiances  confeffed  this  miraculous  power. 

III.  The  letter  oi  Marcus  Aurelius,  whofe 
army  was  preferved  by  a  refrefhing  fhower,  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  enemies  were  difeomfited  by  a 
florm  of  lightening,  and  which  the  Pleathen  hif- 
torians  themfelves  allov/  to  have  been  fupernatural 
Tid  the  effedfc  of  magic  :  I  fay,  this  letter,  which 
aVcrioed  this  unexpected  affiflance  to  the  prayers  of 
tire  Chriflians,  who  then  ferved  in  the  army, 
v.rould  have  been  thought  an  unqueitionable  tef- 
timony  of  the  miraculous  power  I  am  fpeaking  of, 
had  it  been  {till  preferved.  It  is  fufficient  for  me 
in  this  place  to  take  notice,  that  this  was  one  of 
tliofe  miracles  which  had  its  influence  on  the  learn¬ 
ed  converts,  becaufe  it  is  related  by  Tc'rtullian,  and 
ihe  very  letter -appealed  to.  "When  thefe  learned 
men  faw  ficknefs  and  frenzy  cured,  the  dead  raif- 
ed,  the  cracles  put  to  filence,  the  daemons,  and  evil 
fpirits  forced  to  confefs  themfelves  no  gods,  by 
perfons  who  only  made  ufe  of  prayer  and  adjura¬ 
tions  in  the  name  oi  their  crucified  Saviour  j  how 
could  they  doubt  of  their  Saviour’s  power  on  the 
like  cccafons,  as  reprefented  to  them  by  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  church,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelifls  ? 

IV.  Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that 
which  appears  to  me  a  {landing  miracle  in  the 
three  hrft  centuries,  I  mean  that  amazing  and  fu¬ 
pernatural  courage  or  patience,  which  was  fhewn 
by  innumerable  multitudes  of  m&rtyirs,  in  thofe 
flow  and  painful  torments  that  were  iuflidled  on 

them* 
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Them.  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  placed  in  the 
burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons,  amid  the  mfults  and 
mockeries  of  a  crowded  amphitheatre,  and  it  ill 
keeping  his  feat  *,  or  it  retched  upon  a  grate  of  iron, 
over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  nis  foul  among 
the  exquifite  fuffe rings  of  fuch  a  tedious  execution, 
rather  than  renounce  his  religion,  or  blafpheme 
his  Saviour.  Such  trials  feem  to  me  above  the 
ftrength.  of  human  nature,  and  able  to  overbear 
duty,  reafon,  faith,  conviction,  nay,  ana  the  moft 
abfolute  certainty  of  a  future  itate.  Humanity, 
unaflifted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  mull  have 
{haken  off  the  prefent  preffure,  and  have  delivered 
itfelf  out  of  fuch  a  dreadful  diftrefs,  by  any  means 
that  could  have  been  fuggeited  to  it.  We  can 
cafily  imagine,  that  many  perfons,  in  fo  good  a 
caufe,  might  have  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  gib¬ 
bet,  the  ftake,  or  the  block  :  but  to  expire  leifurely 
among  the  moil  exquifite  tortures,  when  they  might 
come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental  refervation,  or 
an  hypocrify  which  was  not  without  a  poifibility 
of  being  followed  by  repentance  and  forgivenefs, 
has  fomething  in  it,  io  far  beyond  the  force  and 
natural  ftrength  of  mortals,  that  one  cannot  but 
think  there  was  fome  miraculous  power  to  fup- 
port  the  fufferer. 

V.  We  find  the  church  of  Smyrna,  in  that 
•admirable  letter,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Polycarp  their  beloved  biihop,  mentioning 
the  cruel  torments  of  other  early  martyrs  for  Chrif- 
,  tianity,  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour  ilood  by 
them  in  a  vifion,  and  perfonally  converfed  with 
them,  to  give  them  ftrength  and  comfort  during 
the  bitternefs  of  their  long-continued  agonies  ;  and 
we  have  the  ftory  of  a  young  man,  who,  having 
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fuffered  many  tortures,  cfcaped  with  life,  and  told 
his  fellow-Chriftians,  that  the  pain  of  them  had 
been  rendered  tolerable,  by  the  prefence  of  an 
angel  that  ftood.by  him,  and  wiped  off  the  tears 
and  fweat,  which  ran  down  his  face  whiid  he  lay 
under  his  fufferings.  We  are  affured  at  lead  that 
the  firfb  martyr  for  Chriflianity  was  encouraged 
in  his  lad  moments,  by  a  vifion  of  that  divine 
Perfon,  for  whom  he  fuffered,  and  into  whofc 
prefence  he  was  then  haflening. 

VI.  Let  any  man  calmly  Jay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  after  reading  thefe  terrible  conflicts 
in  which  the  ancient  martyrs  and  confeffors  were 
engaged,  when  they  paffed  through  fuch  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  varieties  of  nain,  as  tired  their  tor- 

l  7 

mentors  \  and  afk  himfelf,  howrever  zealous  and 
fincere  he  is  in  religion,  whether,  under  fuch  acute 
and  lingering  tortures,  he  could  flill  have  held  fad 
his  integrity,  and  have,  profeffed  his  faith  to  the 
lad,  without  a  fupernatural  affiftance  of  fome  kind 
or  other.  For  my  part,  when  I  confider  that  it 
was  not  an  unaccountable  obdinacy  in  a  Angle 
man,  or  in  any  particular  fet  of  men,  in  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  junfdure  ;  but  that  there  were  multi¬ 
tudes  of  each  fex,  of  every  age,  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  conditions,  who,  for  near  300  years  to¬ 
gether  made  this  glorious  confeffion  of  their  faith, 
in  the  midft  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  : 

I  mud  conclude,  that  they  were  either  of  another 
make  than  men  are  at  p relent,  or  that  they  had 
fuch  miraculous  fupports  as  were  peculiar  to 
thofe  times  of  Chridianity,  when  without  them 
perhaps  the  very  name  of  it  might  have  been 
extingulfhed. 

VII.  It  i-s  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  fuffer-.- 
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ings  of  the  primitive  Chriftiatis  had  a  great  (hare 
in  the  converfion  of  thofe  learned  Pagans,  who 
lived  in  the  ages  of  perfecution,  which,  with  fome 
intervals  and  abatements,  lafted  near^  300 
'after  our  Saviour.  Juftin  Martyr,  rertullian, 
La£tantius,  Arnohius,  and  others,  tell  us,  that 
this  fir  ft  of  all  alarmed  their  curiofity,  roufed  their 
attention,  and  made  them  ferioully  inquifitive 
into  the  nature  of  that  religion,  which  could  en¬ 
due  the  mind  with  fo  much  ftrength,  and  over¬ 
come  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  raife  an  earned:  de¬ 
fire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors. 
This  they  found  had  not  been  effected  by  all  the 
do&rines  of  thofe  philofophers,  whom  they  had 
thoroughly  ft udied,  and  who  had  been  labouring 
at  this  great  point.  The  fight  of  thefe  dying 
and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  them  to  fearch 
into  the  hiftory  and  do&rines  of  him  for  whom 
they  fuffered.  The  more  they  (earched,the  more 
they  were  convinced  *,  till  their  convi£tion  grew 
fo  ftrong,  that  they  themfelves  embraced  the  fame 
truths.,  and  either  a&ually  laid  down  their  lives, 
01  were  always  in  a  readinefs  to  do  it,  rather  thaa 
depart  from  them. 


SECTION  VIII. 


L  The  completion  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies  con* 
firmed  Pagans  in  their  belief  of  the  Gofpcl. 

II.  Origeti's  obfervation  on  that  of  his  Difciples  be* 

ing  brought  before  kings  and  governors . 

III.  On  their  being  perfecutedfor  their  religion  ; 

IV.  On  their  preaching  the  Gofpcl  to  all  nations  ; 
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V.  On  the  deJlruFtion  of  Jerufalem ,  and  ruin  of  the 
JewiJh  (economy. 

V7.  T^hefe  arguments  frengthened  by  what  has  hap - 
pened fmce  Origen's  time . 

I.  r  8  HE  fecond  of  thofe  extraordinary 
means,  of  great  ufe  to  the  learned  and  inquifitive 
Pagans  of  the  three  firft  centuries,  for  evincing 
the  truth  of  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  was  the 
completion  of  fuch  prophecies  as  are  recorded  of 
lrim  in  the  Evangelifts.  They  could  not  indeed 
form  any  arguments  from  what  he  foretold,  and 
was  fulfilled  during  his  life,  becaufe  both  the  pro¬ 
phecy  and  the  completion  were  over  before  they 
were  pubiifhed  by  the  Evangelifts  ;  though,  as 
Origen  obferves,  what  end  could  there  oe  in 
forging  fjome  of  thefe  prednftions,  as  that  of  St. 
Peter’s  denying  his  Mafter,  and  all  his  Diiciples 
forfakinghim  in  the  greateft  extremity,  which 
refleds  fo  much  fhame  on  the  great  Apoftle,  and 
on  all  his  companions  ?  Nothing  but  a  ftria  ad¬ 
herence  to  truth,  and  to  mattets  of  fa  a,  could 
have  prompted  the  Evangelifts  to  1  elate  a  circuni- 
ftance  fo  difadvantageous  to  their  own  reputation  ; 

as  that  father  has  well  obferved..  # 

XX.  But  to  purfue  his  refleaions  on  this  fuo- 
jea.  There  are  prediaions  of  our  Saviour  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Evangelifts,  which  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  after  their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood 
of  being  fo,  when  they  were  pronounced  by  our 
blefled  Saviour.  Such  was  that  wonderful  no¬ 
tice  he  gave  them,  that  c  they  fhould  be  brought 
«  before  governors  and  kings  for  his  fake,  for  a 

*  teftimony  againft  them  and  the  Gentiles/  Matt. 
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v  o3  with  the  other  like  prophecies,  by  which  he 
fomolllw  hi.  D.fciples  were  ,o  pmfaumd 

1  Is  there  any  other  doannem  the  world  fays  ^is 

fa,h.,r  «  whole  followers  are  pumfhed  ?  k.an  the 
«  enemies  of  Chrift  fay,  that  he  knew  his  opinions 
.  were  Me  ami  imp*™,  and  that  .l.e™lo,p  he 
might'  well  conjeaure  and  foretel  what  won 
Ke  treatment  of  thofe  pcrfotb  -ho  fhould 

<  embrace  them  ?  Suppofing  his  dottm  e  ? 

<  fuch,  why  fhould  this  be  the  coniequ.nce  . 

<  What  likelihood  that  men  fhould  be  brougnt 
,  befo-e  ki.ms  and  governors  for  opinions  and 

ce  c  r  b i  •  a  wr,on  this  never  happened, 

<  tenets  of  any  Kind,  waui  tn  -  /  *  •  j  ~ 

<  even  to  the  Epicureans,  who  abfolutely  dem^  < 

<  Providence-,  nor  to  thePeripatetiCKS  Lienu.n _  , 

-«  who  laughed  at  the  prayers  and  facndces  which 

«  the  Chriftians,  who,  according  to  tins  prediction 

<  of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before  ftngs  an.  y 
«  o-overnbrs  for  his  fake,  are  preiied  to  thtiLuiC.a 
«  trafp  of  breath,  by  tlieir  refpeftive  judges,  .o  ic- 

«  bounce  Chriftianity,  and  to  procure  their  hb.;  ay 
c  and  reft,  by  offering  tlie  dame  iaciifices,  a  c 

c  taking  the  fame  oaths  that  others  did  . 

III.  Confider  the  time  when  oui  oaviour 

pronounced  thefe  words,  Matth.  x.  32.  ‘  V  ‘3° 

*  ever  fhall  confefs  me  before  men  him  wid  I  a 
.  confefs '  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  . 

«  but  whofoever  fhall  deny  mebeiore  men,  hint 
s  will  I  alio  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  m 
C  heaven Had  you  heard  him  fpeak  alter  this 
manner,  when  as  yet  his  Difciples  were  under  no 
fuch  trials,  you  would  certainly  have,  faid  within 

vourfelf,  If  thefe  fpceclies  of  Jefus  are  true,  am,. 

if,  according  to  his  prediction,  governors^- 
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kings  undertake  to  ruin  and  deftroy  thofe  who 
fliail  profefs  themfelves  his  Difciples,  we  will  be¬ 
lieve,  not  only  that  he  is  a  Prophet,  but  that  he 
has  received  power  from  God  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  and  propagate  his  religion  ;  and  that  he 
would  never  talk  in  fuch  a  peremptory  and  dis¬ 
couraging  manner,  were  he  not  allured  that  he 
was  able  to  fubdue  the  moll  powerful  oppofition 
that  could  be  made  againft  the  faith  and  do&rine 
which  he  taught, 

IV.  Who  is  not  ftruck  with  admiration, 
when  he  represents  to  himfelf  our  Saviour  at  that 
time  foretelling,  that  his  Gofpe!  Ihouid  be  preach¬ 
ed  in  all  the  world,  fora  witnefs  unto  all  nations, 
or,  as  Or i gen  (who  rather  quotes  the  fenfe  than 
the  v/erds)  to  ferve  for  a  conviftic-n  to  kings  and 
people,  when  at  the  fame  time  he  finds  that  his 
Golpel  has  accordingly  been  preached  to  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  to  the  learned  and  to  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  that  there  is  no  quality  or  condition  of 
life  able  to  exempt  men  from  fubmitting  to  the 
dodlrine  of  Chrift  ?  (  As  for  us/  fays  this  great 
author  in  another  part  of  his  book  againft  Celfus, 

*  when  we  fee  every  day  thofe  events  exadlly  ac- 

<  complifhed  which  our  Saviour  foretold  at  fo 

*  great  a  diftance,  that  “  his  Gofpel  is  preached 
“  in  all  the  world/’  Matt,  xxiv,  14.  ‘  that  “  his 
u  difciples  go  and  teach  all  nations,”  Matt,  xxviii. 
19.  ‘  and  that  “  thofe  who  have  received  his  doc- 
“  trine  are  brought,  for  his  fake,  before  governors 
“  and  before  kings,”  Matt.  x.  18.  c  we  are  filled 
c  with  admiration,  and  our  faith  in  him  is  ccn- 

*  firmed  more  and  more.  What  clearer  and 

<  ftronger  proofs  can  Celfus  afk  for  the  truth  of 
1  what  he  (poke  ?’ 

V.  Origen 
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V,  Origen  infills  likewife  with  great 
ftrength  on  that  wonderful  predidtion  of  our  Sa~ 
viour  concerning  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalcm, 
pronounced  at  a  time,  as  he  obferves,  when  there 
was  no  likelihood  nor  appearance  of  it.  This  has 
been  taken  notice  of  and  inculcated  by  fo  many 
others,  that  I  (hall  refer  you  to  what  this  father 
has  faid  on  the  fubjedt  in  the  firft  book  againft 
Celfus  5  and  as  to  the  accomplifhment  of  this 
remarkable  prophecy,  {hall  only  obferve,  that 
whoever  reads  the  account  given  us  by  Jofephus, 
without  knowing  his  character,  and  compares  it 
with  what  our  Saviour  foretold,  would  think  the 
hiflorian  had  been  a  Chriftian,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  elfe  in  view  but  to  adjuft  the  event  to 
the  predidtion, 

VI.  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  ; 
notice  that,  Origen  would  {till  have  triumphed 
more  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  had  he  lived  an 
age  longer,  to  have  feen  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  all  their  governors  and  provinces,  fubmitting 
themfelves  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  glorying 
in  its  profeflion,  as  fo  many  kings  and  fovereigns 
{till  place  their  relation  to  Chrift  at  the  head  of 
their  titles. 

How  much  greater  confirmation  of  his  faith 
would  he  have  received,  had  he  feen  our  Saviour’s 
prophecy  ftand  good  in  the  deftrudtion  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  the  diftolution  of  the  Jewifti  ceconomy, 
when  Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeav¬ 
ours  under  Julian  the  apoftate,  to  baffle  and  falfify 
the  predidtion  ?  The  great  preparations  that  were 
made  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  with  the  hurri¬ 
cane,  earthquake,  and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  de~ 


ftroyed  the  work,  and  terrified  thofe  employed  in 
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the  attempt  from  proceeding  in  it,  are  related  by 
many  hiflorians  of  the  fame  age,  and  the  fubftance 
of  the  ftory  teftified  both  by  Pagan  and  Jewifh 
writers,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Zamath 
David.  The  learned  Chryfoilom,  in  a  fermon 
againft  the  Jews,  tells  them  this  fa£t  was  then 
frefh  in  the  memories  even  of  their  young  men, 
that  it  happened  but  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it 
was  attefled  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem, 
where  they  might  frill  fee  the  marks  of  it  in  the 
rubbifh  of  that  work,  from  which  the  Jews  debit¬ 
ed  in  fo  great  a  fright,  and  which  even  Julian  had 
not  the  courage  to  carry  on.  This  fa£t,  which  is  in 
itfelf  fo  miraculous,  and  f o  indifputable,  brought 
over  many  of  the  Jews  to  Chriftianity,  and  fhows 
us,  that  after  our  Saviour’s  prophecy  againft  it, 
the  temple  could  not  be  preferved  from  the  plough 
paffing  over  it,  by  all  the  care  of  Titus,  who  would 
fain  have  prevented  its  deltrudtion,  and  that,  in- 
ftead  of  being  re-edified  by  Julian,  all  his  endeav¬ 
ours  towards  it  did  but  fcill  more  literally  accom- 
plifh  our  Saviour’s  prediction,  (  that  not  one  Hone 
*  ihould  be  left  upon  another/ 

The  ancient  Chriftian3  were  fo  entirely  per- 
fuaded  of  the  force  of  our  Saviour’s  prophecies, 
and  of  the  puniihment  which  the  Jews  had  drawn 
Upon  themfelves  and  upon  their  children,  for  the 
treatment  which  the  Meiliah  had  received  at  their 
hands,  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would 
always  remain  an  abandoned  and  difperfed  people, 
an  hiffmg  and  an  aftonifhment  among  the  nations, 
as  they  are  to  this  day.  In  fhort,  that  they  had 
loft  their  peculiarity  of  being  God's  people,  which 
was  now  transferred  to  the  body  of  Chriftians,  and 
which  preferved  the  church  of  Chxift  among  all 
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the  conflicts,  difficulties,  and  perfections,  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  as  it  had  preferved  the 
Jcwiffi  government  and  oeconomy  for  fo  many 
ages,  whilft  it  had  the  fame  truth  and  vital  princi¬ 
ple  in  it,  notwithftanding  it  was  fo  frequently  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  abolifhed  and  deltroyed. 
Origen,  in  his  fourth  book  againft  Celfus,  men¬ 
tioning  their  being  call  out  of  Jerufalem,  the  place 
to  which  their  worfhip  was  annexed,  deprived  of 
their  temple  and  facrifice,  their  religious  rites 
and  folemnities,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  ventures  to  afTure  them  with  a  face  of  con¬ 
fidence,  that  they  would  never  be  re-eftablifhed, 
fince  they  had  committed  that  horrid  crime  againft 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  was  a  bold  affer- 
tion  in  the  good  man,  who  knew  how  this  people 
had  been  fo  wonderfully  re-eftablifhed  in  former 
times,  when  they  were  almoft  fwallowed  up,  and 
in  the  moll  defperate  Hate  of  defoliation,  as  in  their 
deliverance  out  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and 
the  oppreffions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Nay, 
he  knew  that  within  lefs  than  a  hundred  years 
before  his  own  time,  the  Jews  had  made  fuch  a 
powerful  effort  for  their  re-eftablifhrnent  under 
Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  as  Ihook  the 
whole  Roman  empire.  But  he  founded  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  a  fure  word  of  prophecy,  and  on  the  pun- 
iffiment  they  had  fo  juftly  incurred  *,  and  we  find, 
by  a  long  experience  of  1500  years,  that  he  was 
not  miftaken,  nay  that  his  opinion  gathers  ftrength 
daily,  fince  the  Jews  are  now  at  a  greater  diflance 
from  any  probability  of  fuch  a  re-eftablifhment^ 
than  they  were  when  Origen  wrote. 
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I. '  The  lives  of  primitive  Chrijliansy  another  means 

of  bringing  learned  Pagans  into  their  religion . 

II.  The  change  and  reformation  of  their  manners . 

III.  This  looked  upon  as  fupernatural  by  the  learned 
Pagans  ; 

IV.  And  frengthened  the  accounts  given  of  our 
Saviour  s  life  and  hiflory. 

V*  The  Jewifh  prophecies  of  our  Saviour  an  argils 
ment  for  the  heathens  belief : 

VI.  Pur fued  :  .  VII.  Purfued . 


i.  x  here  was  one  other  means  en* 
joyed  by  the  learned  Pagans  of  the  three  firft  cen¬ 
turies,  for  fatisfying  them  in  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour’s  hiflory,  which  I  might  have  flung  under 
one  of  the  foregoing  heads  ;  but  as  it  is  fo  ffiining 
a  particular,  and  does  fo  much  honour  to  our  re¬ 


ligion  ;  I  fhall  make  a  diftinct  article  of  it,  and 
only  confider  it  with  regard  to  the  fubjedl  I  am 
upon  :  I  mean  the  lives  and  manners  of  thofe  holy 
men,  who  believed  in  Chrift  during  the  firfl  ages 
of  Chriflianity.  I  fhouid  be  thought  to  advance 
a  paradox,  fhouid  I  affirm  that  there  were  more 
Chriftians  in  the  world  during  thofe  times  of  per¬ 
fection,  than  there  are  at  prefent  in  thefe  which- 
we  call  the  flouriffiing  times  of  Chriflianity.  But 
this  will  be  found  an  indifputable  truth,  if  we 
form  our  calculation  upon  the  opinions  'w  hich 
prevailed  in  thofe  days,  that  every  one  who  lives 
in  the  habitual  practice  of  any  voluntary  fin,  a£lu- 
ally  cuts  him  fell  off  from  the  benefits  and  profef- 
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fion  of  Chriftianity,  and  whatever  he  may  call 
himfelf,  is  in  reality  no  Chriflian,  nor  ought  to  be 
efteemed  as  fuch. 

II.  In  the  times  we  are  now  furveying,  the 
Chriflian  religion  {bowed  its  full  force  and  efficacy 
on  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  many  examples  dc- 
monftrated  what  great  and  generous  fouls*  it  was 
capable  of  producing.  It  exalted  and  refined  its 
profeiytes  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and 
fet  them  far  above  the  pleafures,  and  even  the 
pains  of  this  life.  It  ftrengthened  the  infirmity, 
and  broke  the  fiercenefs  of  human  nature.  It 
lifted  up  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  worfhip  of  him  that  made  them,  and 
infpired  the  vicious  with  a  rational  devotion,  a 
Uriel:  purity  of  heart,  and  an  unbounded  love  to 
their  fellow-creatures.  In  proportion  as  it  fpreacl 
through  the  world,  it  feemed  to  change  mankind 
into  another  fpecies  of  beings.  No  fooner  was  a 
convert  initiated  into  it,  but  by  an  eafy  figure  he 
became  a  new  man,  and  both  a£ted  and  looked 
upon  himfelf  as  one  regenerated  and  born  a  fecond 
time  into  another  flate  of  exigence. 

III.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  be  more  particu¬ 
lar  in  the  accounts  of  primitive  Chriflianity,  which 
have  been  exhibited  fo  well  by  others,  but  rather 
to  obferve,  that  the  Pagan  converts,  of  whom  I 
am  now  fpeaking,  mention  this  great  reformation 
of  thofe  who  had  been  the  greatelt  Tinners,  with 
that  fudden  and  furprifing  change  which  it  made 
in  the  lives  of  the  molt  profligate,  as  having  forne- 
tiling  in  it  fupernatural,  miraculous,  and  more 
than  human.  Origen  reprefents  this  power  in  the 
Chriflian  religion,  as  no  lef3  wonderful  than  that 
of  curing  the  lame  and  blind,  or  clean  ling  the  le¬ 
per. 
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per.  Many  others  reprefent  it  in  the  fame  light, 
and  looked  upon  it  as  an  argument  that  there  was 
a  certain  divinity  in  that  religion,  which  fhowed 
itfelf  in  fuch  ftrange  and  glorious  effects. 

IV.  This  therefore  was  a  great  means  not 
only  of  recommending  Chriftianity  to  noneft  and 
learned  heathens,  but  of  confirming  them  in  the 
belief  of  our  Saviour’s  hiftory,  when  they  faw 
multitudes  of  virtuoes  men  daily  forming  them- 
felves  upon  his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts, 
and  actuated  by  that  Spirit  which  he  had  promifed 

to  fend  among  his  Difciples. 

V.  But  i  find  no  argument  made  a  {Longer 
impfeftion  on  the  minds  of  thefe  eminent  I  agan 
converts,  for  ftrengthening  their  faith  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  Saviour,  than  the  predictions  relating 

isO--  ~  were 

Is/  ili  *  -  v  .  ‘  p  ‘  “  g  '  '  v  1  '  ' 

depofited  among  the  hands  of  the  greateft  ene¬ 
mies  to  Chriftianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have 
been  extant  many  ages  before  his  appearance* 
The  learned  Heathen  converts  were  aftonifhed  to 
•fee  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  Saviour’s  life  pub- 
lifhed  before  he  was  born,  and  to  find  that  the 
Evangelifts  and  Prophets,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Meffiah,  differed  only  in  point  of  time,  the  one 
foretelling  what  fhould  happen  to  him,  and  the 
other  deferibing  thofe  very  particulars  as  what 
had  actually  happened-  Phis  our  Saviour  him- 
felf  was  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  ftrengeft 
argument  of  his  being  the  promifed  Meffiah,  and 
without  it  would  hardly  have  reconciled  his  Dif¬ 
ciples  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death,  as  in  that  re¬ 
markable  paflage  which  mentions  his  conyerfation 
with  the  two  Difciples,  on  the  day  of  his  refur- 
re&ion,  St.  Luke  x*iv.  135  to  the  end.. 
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VI.  The  Heathen  converts,  after  having  trav¬ 
elled  through  all  human  learning,  and  fortified 
their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  fai¬ 
ences,  were  particularly  qualified  to  examine  thefe 
prophecies  with  great  care  and  impartiality,  and 
without  prejudice  or  prepoflefiion.  If  the  Jews 
on  the  one  fide  put  an  unnatural  interpretation 
on  thefe  prophecies,  to  evade  the  force  of  them  in 
their  controverfies  with  the  Chriftians  ;  or  if  the 
Chriftians  on  the  other  fide  cverftrained  feveral 
paflages  in  their  applications  of  them,  as  it  often 
happens  among  men  of  the  bell  underftanding, 
when  their  minds  are  heated  with  any  confidera- 
tion  that  bears  a  more  than  ordinary  weight  with  it: 
the  learned  Heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as  neu¬ 
ters  in  the  matter,  when  all  thefe  prophecies  were 
new  to  them,  and  their  education  had  left  the 
interpretation  of  them  free  and  indifferent.  Bo¬ 
lides,  thefe  learned  men  among  the  primitive 
Chriflians,  knew  how  the  Jews,  who  had  prece¬ 
ded  our  Saviour,  interpreted  thefe  predictions,  and 
the  feveral  marks  by  which  they  acknowledged  the 
Mefliah  would  be  difeovered,  and  how  thofe  of 
the  Jewifh  Doctors  who  fucceeded  him,  had  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  interpretations  and  doCtrines  of  their 
forefathers,  on  purpofe  to  ftifle  their  own  convic¬ 
tion. 

VII.  This  fet  of  arguments  had  therefore 
an  invincible  force  with  thofe  Pagan  Philofophers 
who  became  Chriftians,  as  we  find  in  mod  of  their 
writings.  They  could  not  difbelieve  our  Saviour’s 
lliftory,  which  fo  exactly  agreed  with  every  thing 
that  had  been  written  of  him  many  ages  before  his 
birth,  nor  doubt  of  thofe  circumftances  being  ful¬ 
filled  in  him,  which  could  not  be  true  of  any  per- 
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ion  that  lived  in  the  world  befides  himfelf.  Th<$ 
wrought  the  greateft  confufion  in  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  the  greateft  conviction  in  the  Gentiles, 
who  every  where  fpeak  with  aftomfhment  of  theie 
truths  they  meet  with  in  this  new  magazine  of 
learning  which  was  opened  to  them,  and  carry  the 
point  fo  far  as  to  think  whatever  excellent  doCtrine 
they  had  met  with  among  Pagan  writers,  had  been 
ftole  from  their  conversation  with  the  Jews,  or 
from  the  perufal  of  thefe  writings  which  they  had 
in  their  cuftody. 


Additional  Difcourfes. 

section  i. 


OF  GOD,  AND  HIS  ATTRIBUTES. 


Qui  mare  &  terras  variijque  mundum 
T emperat  horis  : 

Unde  nil  majus  generMur  ipfo 

Nec  viget  quicquam \Jimik  aut  fecundum . 


Hor . 


j^IMONIDES  being  atked  by  Dionyfius 
the  tyrant,  what  God  was,  defired  a  day  s  time  to 
confider  of  it  before  he  made  his  reply.  When 
the  day  was  expired,  he  defired  two  days ;  and 
afterwards,  inftead  of  returning  his  anfwer,  de¬ 
manded  ftiil  double  the  time  to  confider  of  it. 
This  great  poet  and  philofopher,  the  more  he 

contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that 

he 
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lie  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth  ;  and  that 
he  loft  himfelf  in  the  thought,  inftead  of  finding 
an  end  of  it. 

If  we  confider  the  idea  which  wife  men,  by 
the  light  of  reafon,  have  framed  of  the  Divine 
Being,  it  amounts  to  this  :  That  he  has  in  him  all 
the  perfections  of  a  fpiritual  nature  ;  and  fince 
we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  fpiritual  per¬ 
fection  but  what  we  difcover  in  our  own  fouls, 
we  join  Infinitude  to  each  kind  of  thefe  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  an  human  foul 
becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  Weexift  in  place 
and  time,  the  Divine  Being  fills  the  immenfity  of 
fpace  with  his  prefence,  and  inhabits  eternity. 
We  are  poffeffed  of  a  little  power,  and  a  little 
knowledge,  the  Divine  Being  is  Almighty  and 
Omnifcient.  In  fbort,  by  adding  Infinity  to  any 
lyind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all 
thefe  different  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  Being, 
we  form  our  Idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  muft  have 
made  this  obfervation,  I  fiiall  produce  Mr,  Locke’s 
authority  to  the  fame  purpofe,  out  of  his  Effay 
on  Human  Underftanding.  ‘  If  we  examine  the 
c  Idea  we  have  of  the  incomprehenfible  Supreme 
6  Being,  we  iliall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame 
i  way  ;  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both 
(  of  God  and  feparate  fpirits,  are  made  up  of  the 
€  firaple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflexion  :  v.  g. 
1  having  from  what  we  experience  in  ourfelves, 

*  got  the  ideas  of  exiftence  and  duration,  of 

*  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleafure  and  happinefs, 
c  and  of  feveral  other  qualities  and  powers,  which 
c  it  is  better  to  have,  than  to  be  without ;  when 

*  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  mo  ft  fuitable  wc 

G  *  can 
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f  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one 

*  of  thefe  with  our  Idea  of  infinity  ;  and  fo  putting 

*  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God/ 

It  is  not  impoffibie  that  there  may  be  many 
kinds  of  fpiritual  perfection,  befides  thofe  which 
are  lodged  in  an  human  foul  ;  but  it  is  impoffibie 
that  we  fhould  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  except  thofe  of  which  we  have  fome  fmall 
rays  and  fhort  imperfeCt  (trokes  in  ourfelves.  It 
would  be  therefore  a  very  high  prefumption  to 
determine  whether  the  Supreme  Being  has  not 
many  more  attributes  than  thofe  which  enter  into 
our  conceptions  of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if 
there  be  any  kind  of  fpiritual  perfection  which  is 
not  marked  out  in  an  human  foul,  it  belongs  in 
its  fulnefs  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philofophers  have  imagined 
that  the  foul,  in  her  feparate  {fate,  may  have  new 
faculties  fpringing  up  in  her,  which  fire  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  exerting  during  her  prefent  union  with 
the  body;  and  whether  thefe  faculties  may  not 
correfpond  with  other  attributes  in  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether  ignorant. 
This,  as  I  have  faid  before,  we  ought  to  acquiefce 
In,  that  the  Sovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of 
Nature,  has  in  him  all  pofiible  perfection,  as  well 
in  kind  as  in  degree ;  to  fpeak  according  to  our 
methods  of  conceiving.  I  fhall  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raifed  our  notion  of 
this  infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is  pofiible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  fhort  of 
what  he  really  is.  4  There  is  no  end  of  his  great— 

*  nefs  The  mod  exalted  creature  he  ha3  made, 

is  onlycapable  of  adoring  it  %  none  but  himfeli  can 
comprehend  it.  The 
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The  advice  of  the  fon  of  Sirach  is  very  juft 
and  fublime  in  this  light.  ‘  By  his  word  all  things 
c  confift.  We  may  fpeak  much,  and  yet  come 
c  Ihort :  wherefore  in  fum,  he  is  all.  How  lLall 

<  we  be  able  to  magnify  him  ?  For  he  is  great 

<  above  all  his  works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and 

<  very  great  *,  and  marvellous  is  his  power.  Yv  nen 

<  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you- 
t  can  ;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when 

<  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your  ftrength,  and 

<  be  not  weary  ;  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough. 

«  Who  hath  feen  him,  that  he  might  tell  us  ?  And 
(  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  rI  here  are  yet 
«  hid  greater  things  than  theie  be,  for  we  have  feen 

<  but  a  few  of  his  works.’ 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  Supreme 
Being  by  the  Light  of  reaion  and  philoiopliy.  If 
we  would  fee  him  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy, 
we  mult  have  recourfe  to  revelation,  which  rep- 
relents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and; 
glorious,  but  as  infinitely  good  and  juft  in  his  dii- 
penfations  towards  man.  But  as  tins  is  a  theory 
which  fails  under  every  one’s  confideration, though 
t  indeed  it  can  never  be  fuliiciently  confidered,  I 
(hall  here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worfhip 
and  veneration  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Al¬ 
mighty  Being.  We  fhould  often  refrefii  our 
minds  with  the  thought  of  him,  and  annihilate 
ourfelves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  worthleffnefs,  and  of  his  tranfeendent  excel** 
lency  and  perfe&ion.  This  would  imprint  in  our 
minds  fuch  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  awe  and 
veneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  recommending, 
and  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incefiant  prayer, 
and  reafonable  humiliation  of  the  foul  before 
him  who  made  it. 
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This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little 
feeds  of  pride,  vanity,  and  felf-conceit,  which  are 
apt  to  fhoot  up  in  the  minds  of  fuch  whofe  thoughts 
turn  more  on  thofe  comparative  advantages  which 
they  enjoy  over  feme  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
than  on  that  infinite  difiance  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  fupreme  model  of  all  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  would  likewife  quicken  our  defires  and 
endeavours  of  uniting  ourfelves  to  him,  by  all  the 
a£ts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme 
Being  would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banifh  from 
among  us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  ufing  his 
.name  on  the  mod  trivial  occafions. 

I  find  the  following  pafiage  in  an  excellent 
lerrnon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman 
•■who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  a  more 
diligent  as  well  as  fuccefsful  inquirer  into  the 
works  of  nature,  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 
produced.  (  He  had  the  profoundeft  veneration 
1  for  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I 
4  have  ever  ohferved  in  any  perfon.  The  very 
x  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  with- 

*  out  a  paufe  and  a  vifible  fiop  in  his  difeourfe  ; 
4  in  which,  one  that  knew  him  mofi  particularly 
,f  above  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that  he  was  fo 

*  exadl,  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  obfer- 

*  ved  him  once  to  fail  in  it.’ 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was 
paid  by  the  Jews  to  a  name  fo  great,  wonderful, 
■and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into 
their  religious  difeourfes.  What  can  we  then 
think  of  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  fo  tremendous  a 
name  in  the  ordinary  exprefiions  of  their  anger, 
mirth,  and  mofi;  impertinent  paffions  ?  Of  thofe 

wha 
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who  admit  it  into  the  moft  familiar  queftions  and 
affertions,  ludicrous  phrafes  and  works  of  humor  ? 
Not  to  mention  thofe  who  violate  it  by  folemn 
perjuries  ?  It  would  be  an  affront  to  reafon  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  fet  forth  the  horror  and  profanenefs  of 
fuch  a  pra&ice.  The  very  mention  of  it  expofes  it 
fufficiently  to  thofe  in  whom  the  light  of  nature, 
not  to  fay  religion,  is  not  utterly  extinguifhed. 

O. 


- - Deum  ncimque  ire  per  otnnes 

\ Terrafque,  trachifque  marisy  coelumque  profun  dunu  * 

VlRGo, 

T  WAS  yefterday  about  fun-fet  walking 
in  the  open  fields,  till  the  night  infenfibly  fell  upon 
me.  I  at  firft  amufed  myfelf  with  all  the  richnefs 
and  variety  of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  wef- 
tern  parts  of  heaven  :  in  proportion  as  they  faded 
and  went  out,  feveral  flars  and  planets  appeared, 
one  after  another,  till  the  whole  firmament  was 
in  a  glow.  The  bluenefs  of  the  aether  was  exceed- 
ingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  thofe  luminaries 
that  paffed  tnrough  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in 
its  moft  beautiful. white.  To  complete  the  fcene, 
the  full  moon  rofe  at  length  in  that  clouded  majef- 
ty,  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to 
the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more 
finely  {haded,  and  difpofed  among  fofter  lights,  . 

than  that  which  the  fun  had  before  difcovered  to  - 
us. 

As  I  was  furveying  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightnefs,  and.  taking  her  progrefs  among  the 

G  2  ccnltcllations. 
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conftellations,  a  thought  arofe  in  me,  which,  I 
believe,  very  often  perplexes  and  difturbs  men  of 
ferious  and  contemplative  natures.  David  him- 
ielf  fell  into  it  in  that  reflexion,  «  When  I  confidert. 

«  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moonh^, 
c  and  the  ftars  which  thou  haft  ordained  *,  what  is 
«  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  fon  of 
«  man  that  thou  regardeft  him  !’  In  the  fame 
manner,  when  I  confider  that  infinite  hoft  of  ftars* 
or,  to  fpeak  more  philofophically,  of  funs,  which 
were  then  (hining  upon  me,  with  thofe  innumer¬ 
able  fets  of  planets,  or  worlds,  which  were  moving 
round  their  refpedlive  funs  ;  when  I  ftill  enlarged 
the  idea,  and  fuppofed  another  heaven  of  funs  and 
worlds  rifmg  ftill  above  this  which  we  difcovered, 

-and  thefe  ftill  enlightened  by  a  fupericr  firmament 
of  luminaries,  wdriich  are  planted  at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  as  the  liars  do  to  us  *,  in  fhcrt,  whilft  I 
purfued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reiledl  cn 
that  little  infignificant  figure  which  I  myfelf  bore 
amidft  the  immenfity  of  God’s  works. 

Were  the  fun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of 
the  creation,  with  all  the  hoft  of  planetary  worlds 
that  move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and 
annihilated  *,  they  would  not  be  miffed  more  than 
a  gram  oi  fand  upon  the  fca  fhore.  -The  fpace 
they  po fiefs  is  fo  exceedingly  little,  in  comparifon 
of  the  whole, that  it  would  fcarce  make  a  blank  in 
the  creation.  The  chafm  would  be  imperceptible 
to  an  eve,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
nature,'!and  pafs  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to 
the  other*,  as  it  is  poilible  there  may  be  fuch  a 
fenfe  in  ourfelves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which 
are  at  prefent  more  exalted  than  ourfelves*  W« 
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fee  many  ftars  by  the  help  of  glafles,  which  we  do 
not  difcover  with  our  naked  eyes  j  and  the  linci 
our  telefcopes  are,  the  more  Hill  ate  our  difcovei- 
ies.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  fo  far,  that 
he  does  not  think  it  impollible  there  may  be  liars 
whofe  light  is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us,  fince 
their  firft  creation.  There  is  no  queltion  but  the 
univerfe  has  certain  bounds  fet  to  it ;  butwhen  we 
confider  that  it  is  the  work  ot  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  gooduefs,  with  an  infinite 
fpace  to  exert  itfeif  in,  how  can  our  imagination 
fet  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  firft  thought,  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  myfelf  with  fecret  horror, 
as  a  Being  that  was  not  worth  the  fmalleft  regard 


of  one  who  had  fo  great  a  work  under  his  care 
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and  fuperintendency.  I  was  afraid  of  eyeing  over¬ 
looked  amid  ft  the  immcnfity  or  natuie,  anct  ioft 
among  that  infinite  variety  or  creatures j  winch  in 
all  probability  fwarm  through  all  theie  immeaf- 

nrable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myfelf  from  this  mortify¬ 
ing  thought,  I  confidercd  that  it  took  1  ts  rife  from 
thole  narrow  conceptions,  which  we  are  apt  to 
entertain  of  the  Divine  Nature.  "Vv  c  ourfcives 
cannot  attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the 
fame  time.  If  we  are  careful  toinfpecl  fome  things, 
v/e  muft  of  courfe  negleCt  others.  'ihis  imper¬ 
fection  Vvrhich  we  obferve  in  ourielves,  is  an  im¬ 
perfection  that  cleaves  in  fame  degree  to  creatures 
of  the  higheft  capacities,  as  they  are  Creatures, 
that  is,  Beings  of  finite  and  limited  natures.  The 
prefence  of  every  created  Being  is  confined 
to  a  certain  meafure  of  fpace,  and  confe- 
^uently  his  obfervation  is  Hinted  to  a  certain 

number 
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number  of  objefts.  The  fphere  in  which-  we 
move,  and  a£I,  and  underhand,  is  of  a  wider  cir¬ 
cumference  to  one  creature  than  another,  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  rife  one  above  another  in  the  fcale  of 
exiflente.  But  the  wideft  of  thefe  our  fpfreres 
has  its  circumference.  When  therefore  we  re- 
fledf  on  the  Divine  Nature,  we  are  fo  ufed  and 
accuftomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourfelves,  that: 
we  cannot  forbear  in  fome  meafure  afcribing  it  to 
him,  in  whom  there  is  no  fhadow  of  imperfection. 
Our  reafon  indeed  allures  us,  that  his  attributes 
are  infinite,  but  the  poornefs  of  our  conceptions 
isfuch  that  it  cannot  forbear  fetting  bounds  to 
every  thing  it  contemplates,  till  cur  reafon  comes 
again  to  our  fuccour,  and  throws  down  all  thofe 
little  prejudices  which  rife  in  us  unawares,  and 
are  natural  tothe  mind  of  man. 

We  (hall  therefore  utterly  extinguilh  this 
Jr  melancholy  thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by 
our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  ancl 
the  infinity  of  thofe  objeCls  among  which  he 
feems  to  be  incefTantly  employed,  if  we  conlider 
in  the  firfh  place,  that  he  is  Omniprefent  5  andfln 
s'  the  fecond,  that  he  is  Omnifcient. 

If  we  confider  him  in  his  Omniprefence  : 
his  Being  paffes  through,  aCIuates,  and  fupports 
the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and 
every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing 
he  has  made,  that  is  either  fo  diftant,  fo  little,  or 
lo  inconfiderab!e,which  he  does  not  effentiailv  in¬ 
habit.  His  fubftance  is  within  the  fubftance  of 
every  Being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and 
as  intimately  prefent  to  it,  as  that  Being  is  to  itfelf. 
It  would  be  an  imperfeClion  in  him,  were  he  able 
to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  another,  or  to 

withdraw 
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withdraw  himfelf  from  any  thing  he  has  created, 
or  from  any  part  of  that  fpace  which  is  diffufed 
and  fpread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  fhort,  to  fpeak 
of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philofopher,  he 
is  a  Being  whofe  centre  is  every  where,  and  his 
circumference  no  where. 

In  the  fecond  place,  he  is  Omnifcient  as  well 
as  Omniprefent.  His  Omnifcience  indeed  necef- 
farily  and  naturally  flows  from  his  Omniprefence  ; 
he  cannot  but  be  confcious  of  every  motion  that 
arifes  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus 
effentially  pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is 
ftirring  in  the  intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of 
which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  Several  mor- 
alifls  have  confidered  the  creation  as  the  temple 
of  God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands, 
and  which  is  filled  with  his  prefence.  Others 
have  confidered  infinite  fpace  as  the  receptacle, 
or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty  :  But 
the  noble (1  and  moil  exalted  way  of  confidering 
this  infinite  fpace  is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
who  calls  it  the  Senforium  of  the  Godhead. 
Brutes  and  men  have  their  Senforiola,  or  little 
Senforiums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  pref¬ 
ence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects, 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge 
and  obfervation  turns  within  a  very  narrow  cir¬ 
cle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive 
and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  refides,  infinite 
fpace  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  an  organ  to  Omnifcience. 

"Were  the  foul  feparate  from  the  body,  and 
with  one  glance  of  thought  fhould  dart  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  creation,  fhould  it  for  millions 
fcf  years  continue  its  progrefs  through  infinite 

fpace 
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fpace  with  the  fame  activity,  it  would  dill  find  it-* 
felf  within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  en- 
compaffed  round  with  the  immeniity  of  the  God- 
head.  Whillt  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not  lefs 
prefent  with  us,  becaufe  he  is  concealed  from  us* 

«  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !  fays 
*  Job.  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there  ; 

<  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him.  On 
c  the  left  hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot 

<  behold  him  :  he  hideth  himfelf  on  the  right 
«  hand  that  I  cannot  fee  him/  In  fhort,  reafon  as 
Well  as  revelation  allures  us,  that  he  cannot  be  ab*- 
fent  from  us,  notwithftanding  he  is  undifcovered 
by  us.  .  • 

In  this  confideration  of  God  Almighty’s 
Omniprefence  and  Omnifcience  every  uncom¬ 
fortable  thought  vanifhes.  He  cannot  but  regard 
every  thing  that  has  being,  efpecially  fuch  of  his 
creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him. 
He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxi¬ 
ety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
them  on  this  occalioii :  for,  as  it  is  impoffible 
he  fhould  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  ib  we  may 
be  confident  that  he  regards,  with  an  eye  of  mer¬ 
cy,  thofe  who  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themfelves  unworthy  that  he  fhould 
be  mindful  of  them. 


- - —  C  cel  uni  quid  qiuerimus  ultra  ?  L  VC . 

Jn  your  paper  of  Friday  the  9th  inftant, 

you  had  occafion  to  confider  the -Ubiquity  of  the 

Godhead, 
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Godhead,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  {hew,  that  as 
he  is  prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and 
parts  of  its  existence  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his 
Omnifcience  and  Omniprefence  are  co-exiftent, 
and  run  together  through  the  whole  infinitude  of 
fpace.  This  consideration  might  furnifh  us  with 
many  incentives  to  devotion  and  motives  to  mo¬ 
rality,  but  as  this  lubje£b  has  been  handled  by 
feveral  excellent  writers,  I  fhall  confider  it  in  a 
light  wherein  I  have  not  feen  it  placed  by  others, 

Firft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of 
an  intellectual  Being  who  is  thus  prefent  with  his 
Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  his  prefence  ! 

Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of 
an  intellectual  Being,  who  feels  no  other  effeCts 
from  this  his  prefence  but  fuch  as  proceed  from 
divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that 
intellectual  Being,  who  is  fenfible  of  his  Maker’s 
prefence,  from  the  fecret  effeCts  of  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindnefs  ! 

Firft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of 
an  intellectual  Being,  who  is  thus  prefent  with 
his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pref¬ 
ence  !  Every  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this 
Almighty  Being  which  paffes  through  it.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  ftars  and  planets  move 
and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle 
within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are 
invigorated  by  the  prefence  of  their  Creator,  and 
made  capable  of  exerting  their  refpeCtive  qualities. 
The  feveral  inftinCte,  in  the  brute  creation,  do 

likewife 
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likewife  operate  and  work  towards  the  feveral  ends 
which  are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy. 
-Man  only, who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  unattentive  to  his  prefence,  receives 
none  of  thofe  advantages  from  it,  which  are  per¬ 
fective  of  his  nature,  and  neceffary  to  his  well-being. 
The  divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every 
where  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It 
is  the  fame  thing  to  a  man  without  religion,  as  if 
there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
impoflible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  remove  himfelf 
from  any  of  his  creatures^  but  though  he  cannot 
withdraw  his  effence  from  us,  which  would  argue 
an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us 
all  the  joys  and  confolations  of  it.  His  prefence 
may  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  fupport  us  in  our 
exigence  ;  but  he  may  leave  this  our  exiftence  to 
itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  happinefs  or  mifery.  For, 
in  this  fenfe,  he  may  caft  us  away  from  his  pref¬ 
ence,  and  take  his  holy  Spirit  from  us.  This 
fingle  confideration  one  would  think  fufficient  to 
make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  thofe  infuhons  of 
joy  and  gladnefs  which  are  fo  near  at  hand,  and 
ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us  *,  efpecially  w  hen 
we  confider,  Secondly,  The  deplorable  condition 
of  an  intellectual  Being,  who  feels  no  other  effeCts 
from  his  Maker’s  prefence,  but  fuch  as  proceed 
from  divine  wrath  and  indignation  ! 

We  may  affure  ourfelves  that  the  great  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one,  who  is 
indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Thofe  w’ho 
will  not  feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be  fure  at  length 
to  feel  him  in  his  difpleafure.  And  how^  dreadful 
is  the  condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  fen- 
fible  of  the  Being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  fuffers 

from 
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from  him  !  He  is  as  eflentially  prefent  in  hell  a® 
in  heaven,  but  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  accurfcd 
places  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  fhrink 
within  the  flames  to  conceal  themfelves  from  him. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive 
the  fearful  effedfs  of  Omnipotence  incenfed. 

But  I  fhall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs  of 
an  intellectual  Being,  who,  in  this  life,  lies  under 
the  difpleafure  of  him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  is  intimately  united  with  him.  *  He  is  able 
to  difquiet  the  foul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties. 
He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greated  comforts  of  life 
from  refrefhing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every 
one  of  its  flighted  calamities.  Who  then  can 
bear  the  thought  of  being  an  outcad  from  his 
prefence,  that  is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of 
feeling  it  only  in  its  terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is 
that  expodulation  of  Job,  when,  for  the  trial  of  his 
patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon  himfelf  in 
this  deplorable  condition  !  c  Why  had  thou  fet 
f  me  as  a  mark  againd  thee,  fo  that  I  am  become 
<  a  burden  to  myfelf  ?’  But,  Thirdly,  how  happy 
is  the  condition  of  that  intelle&ual^Being,  who  is 
fen  Able  of  his  Maker’s  prefence,  from  the  fecrefc 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving-kindnefs. 

The  blefled  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to 
face  ;  th?t  is,  are  as  fenflble  of  his  prefence  as 
we  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  perfon  whom  we 
look  upon  with  our  eyes.  There  is  doubtlefs  a 
faculty  in  fpirits,  by  which  they  apprehend  one 
another,  as  our  fenfes  do  material  objeas  ;  and 
there  is  no  quell  ion  but  our  fouls,  when  they  ar# 
difembodied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies/will 
by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace  they 
reflde,  be  always  fenfible  of  the  divine  prefence. 
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We,  who  have  this  veil  of  flelh  (landing  between 
us  and  the  world  ot  fpirits,  mud  be  content  to 
know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  prefent  with  us, 
by  the  effe&s  which  he  produceth  in  us.  Our 
outward  fenfes  are  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him  ; 
we  may,  however,  tade  and  fee  how  gracious  he 
is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  thofe  vir¬ 
tuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  thofe 
fecret  comforts  and  refrefhments  which  he  con¬ 
veys  into  our  fouls,  and  by  thofe  ravifbing  joys 
..and  inward  fatisfadrions,  which  are  perpetually 
Springing  up  and  diuufmg  themfelves  among  ail 
the  thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our 
very  effence,  and  is  as  a  foul  within  the  foul,  to 
irradiate  its  underftanding,  re£lify  its  will,  purify 
its  paffions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy  therefore  is  an  intellediual  Being,who, 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good 
works,  opens  this  communication  between  God 
and  his  own  foul  !  Though  the  whole  creation 
frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  look  black  about 
him,  he  has  his  light  and  fupport  within  him,  that 
are  able  to  cheer  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the 
inidd  of  all  thofe  horrors  which  encompals  him  . 
He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  alw'ays 
nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  elfe  can  be,  which 
Is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In 
the  midd  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends  to 
that  Being  who  whifpers  better  things  within  his 
foul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  nis  defender, 
Ins  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  his  head.,  In  his 
deeped  folitude  and  retirement,  he  knows  that 
he  is  in  company  with  the  greated  of  Beings  *,  and 
perceives  within  himfelf  fuch  real  fenfations  of  his 
prefeiice,  as  are  more  delightful  than  any  thing 
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that  can  be  met  with  in  the  convention  of  his 
creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he  confid- 
ers  the  pains  of  his  diffolution  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which 
hands  betwixt  his  foul,  and  the  fight  of  that  Ik¬ 
ing,  who  is  always  prefent  with  him,  and  is  aoout 

to  manifeft  itfell  to  him  in  fulnefs  of  joy. 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  f.  nfible 
of  our  Maker’s  prefence,  from  the  fecret  effeds 
of  his  mercy  and  goodnefs,  we  mud  keep  Inch  n 
watch  over  all  our  thoughts,  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  Scripture,  his  foul  may  have  pleafure  hi.  us. 
We  mult  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  light,  that  he  may 
delight  thus  to  relide  and  dwell  in  us.  I  he  light 
of  nature  could  dired  Seneca,  to  this  dodrine,  in 
a  very  remarkable  paffage  among  his  epililes, 

<  Sacer  ineft  in  nobis  fpiritusbonorum,  maloium- 

<  que  cuftos,  &  obfervator,  &  quemadmodutn  nos 
i  ilium  tradamus,  ita  ille  nos.’  There  ^is  a 
Holy  Spirit  refiding  in  us  who  watches  and  ob^ . 
ferves  both  good  and  evil  men,  and  will,  treat  us 
after  the  fame  manner  that  we  treat  him.  But 

I  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more 
emphatical  words  in  divine  Revelation,  c  It  a 
man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  hiin2 
and  make  our  abode  with  him.’ 
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- - Si  verbo  audacia  detur , 

-  Non  metuam  magni  dixtjfe  palatia  Cocli. 

<  SIR,  .. 


Or.  Mrr*. 


*  J  Confidered  in  my  two  laft  letters  that 

*  awful  and  tremendous  fubjedf,  the  Ubiquity 

*  or  Omniprefence  of  the  Divine  Being.  I  have 
fhewn  that  he  is  equally  prefent  in  all  places 

*  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  infinite  fpace. 

*  Phis  dodhrine  is  fo  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  we 
4  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightened 
4  Heathens,  as  I  might  fhew  at  large,  were  it  not 
€  already  done  by  other  hands.  But  though  the 

*  Deity  be  thus  effenti ally  prefent  through  all  the 
<  imxnenfity  of  fpace,  there  is  one  part  of  it  in 

*  "which  he  difcovers  himfelf  in  a  mo  ft  tranfcen- 
‘  fant  and  vifible  glory.  This  is  that  place  which 
4  is  marked  out  in  Scripture,  under  the  different 

*  appellations  of  44  paradile,  the  third  heaven,  the 
“  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of  his  glory.” 
4  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  Body  of  our  Sa- 
4  viour  refides,  and  where  all  the  celeftial  hieraiv 
4  chies,  and  the  innumerable  hofts  of  Angels,  are 
4  reprefented  as  perpetually  furrounding  the  feat 
4  of  God  with  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praife. 

*  f  his  is  that  prefence  of  God  which  feme  of  the 

*  divines  call  his  glorious,  and  others  his  majeftic 
4  pretence.  He  is  indeed  as  eflentially  prefent  in 
4  all  other  places  as  in  this,  but  it  is  here  where  he 
fc  refides  in  a  fenfible  magnificence,  and  in  the 
6  midft  of  thofe  fplendours  which  can  affedl  the 
4  imagination  of  created  beings. 

‘  It 
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<  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of 

<  God  Almighty’s  prefence  in  heaven,  whether 

<  difeovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general 
«  tradition  from  our  firft  parents,  prevails  among 
«  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  whatsoever  difrer- 
«^ent  notions  they  entertain  of  the  Godhead..  It 

<  you  look  into  Homer,  that  is,  the  moft  ancient 

<  of  the  Greek  writers, you  tee  the  fupreme  poweis 
6  feated  in  the  heavens,  and  encompafled  with 

mono*  whom  the  Mufes  are 


4  inferior  Deities,  - 0 

c  reprefented  as  fingmg  inceflantly  about  yiis 
6  throne.  W  ho  does  not  here  fee  the  main  tiro  ices 
c  and  outlines  ot  this  great  truth  we  are  fp caking 
(  of  ?  The  fame  doclnne  is  lhadowea  out  in  ma 

<  ny  other  Heathen  authors,  though  at  the  fame 

<  time,  like  feveral  other  revealed  truths,  dafned 

<  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  fables  and 
6  human  inventions.  But  to  pafs  over  the  notions 

<  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  thofe  more  enlight-  - 
c  ened  parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  we  find  there  is 

«  fearce  a  people  among  the  late  difeovered  nations 
c  who  are  not  trained  up  in  an  opinion,  that  - 
‘  heaven  is  the  habitation  .of  the  divinity  whom 
4  they  werfhip. 

4  As  in  Solomon’s  temple,  there  was  the 

<  Sandtum  Sanclorum,  in  which  a  vifibie  glory 
4  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the  cherubim  Sj 
4  and  into  ,  which  none  but  the  high  pried 
4  himfelf  was  permitted  to  enter,  after  having 

4  made  an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  people  $  - 
4  fo,  if  we  confider  the  whole  creation  as  one 
4  great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies^ 

4  into  which  the  High  Pried  of  our  falvation  cn- 
4  tered,  and  took  his  place  among  Angels  and 
4  Archangels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation 
1  for- the  fms  of  mankind.  .  , 

Hr  ‘With, 
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_  c  With  how  much  fkill  muft  the  throne  of 

*  God  be  ereded  !  With  what  glorious  defigns  h 
that  habitation  beautified,  which  is  contrived 
and  built  by  him  who  infpired  Hiram  with  wif- 

*  c^orn  How  great  mud  be  the  majefty  of  that 
c  place,  where  the  whole  art  of  creation  has  been 

*  employed,  and  where  God  has  chofen  to  {hew 

*  himfelf  in  the  mod  magnificent  manner  ?  What 

<  mud  be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  un- 
f  dcr  the  diredion  of  infinite  wifdom  ?  A  fpirit 

*  cannot  but  be  tranfported  after  an  ineffable  man- 
f  ner,  with  the  fight  of  thofe  obje&s,  which  were 

*  made  to  a  fifed  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the 

*  inward  frame  of  a  foul,  and  how  to  pleafe  and 

*  ravifh  it  in  all  its  mod  lecret  powers  and  facul- 
€  tics.  It  is  to  tins  majedic  prcience  of  Gcd  wc 
‘  may  apply  thofe  beautiful  expreffions  in  Holy 

*  Writ :  “  Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  fhi- 
“  nethnot;  yea,  the  dars  are  not  pure  in  his 
“  fight.”  The  light  of  the  fun,  and  all  the  glories 
€  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  are  but  as  weak 

*  and  fickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  darknefs  itfelf, 

*  in  comparifon  of  thofe  fpiendours  which  encom- 

*  pafs  the  throne  of  God. 

c  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  tranfeendant 
‘  beyond  imagination,  fo  probably  is  the  extent  of 

*  it.  There  is  light  behind  light,  and  glory  with- 

*  in  glory.  How  far  that  {pace  may  reach  in 

<  which  God  thus  appears  in  perfed  majedy, 

€  we  cannot  poffibly-  conceive.  Though  it  is  not  in- 

*  finite, it  maybe  indefinite ;  and  thoughnot  immea- 
(  furable  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  fo  with  regard  to  any 
(  created  eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  thefe 
(  lower  regions  of  matter  fo  inconceivably  wide 
«  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of  mortal  and 

i  periflrable 
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<  perifhable  Beings,  how  great  may  we  fuppofe  the 
i  courts  of  his  houfe  to  be,  where  he  makes  his 
c  refidence  in  a  more  efpecial  manner,  and  dif- 
(  plays  himfelf  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  glory,  among 
*  an  innumerable  company  of  Angels,  and  Spirits 
c  of  juft  men  made  perfed. 

c  This  is  certain,,  that  our  imaginations  can¬ 
not  be  raifed  too  high,  when  we  think  of  a  place 
where  Omnipotence  and  Omnifcience  have  fo 
fignally  exerted  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  able 
to  produce  a  fcene  infinitely  more  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine.  It  is 
not  impofiible  but,  at  the  confummation  of  all 
things,  thefe  outward  apartments  of  nature, 
which  are  now  fuited  to  thofe  Beings  who  inha¬ 
bit  them,  may  be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  glorious- 
place  of  which  I  am  here  fpeaking,  and  by  that 
means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  Beings  who 
are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of 
their  imperfedions  :  for  fo  the  Scripture  feems 
to  intimate,  when  it  fpeaks  of  new  heavens  and 
of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs. 

c  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place, 
with  regard  to  the  light  and  imagination,  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  our  other  fenfes  may 
here  likewife  enjoy  the  higheil  gratifications. 
There  is  nothing  which  more  ravifhes  and  trans¬ 
ports  the  foul,  than  harmony  ;  and  wq  have  great 
reafon  to  believe,  from  the  deferiptions  of  this 
place  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the  foul  of  man 
can  be  fo  wonderfully  affeded  with  thofe  Brains 
of  mufic  which  human  art  is  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing,  how  much  more  will  it  be  raifed  and  elev- 
ted  by  thofe,  in  which  is  exerted  the  whole 

*  pow^y 
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4  power  of  harmony  !  The  fenfes  are  faculties  of 
4  -the  human  foul,  though  they  cannot  be  employ- 
4  ed  during  this  our  vital  union,  without  proper 

*  inflruments  in  the  body.  Why  therefore  fhould 
4  we  exclude  the  fatisfa£Uon  of  thefe  faculties,., 
4  which  we  find  by  experience  are  inlets  of  great 
4  pleafure  to  the  foul,  from  among  thofe  enter- 

4 -tainments  which  are  to  make  up  our  happinefs 
4  hereafter  ?  Why  fhould  we  fuppofe  that  our 
4  hearing  and  feeing  will  not  be  gratified  with 
6  tliofe  objects  which  axe  molt  agreeable  to  them,* 
4  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  thefe  lower 
4  regions  of  nature  objects,  44  which  neither  eye 
44  hath  feen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the 
44  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?  I  knew  a  man  in 
1 «  Ch r i ft  ( fa y  s  S  t .  P a u  1 ,  fp e ak i n g  o f  him fe If)  ab o v e 
44  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  1  can- 
«  not  tell,  of  whether  out  of  thebody  I  cannot  tell  : 
u  God  knoweth)  fuch  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
44  heaven.  And  I  knew  fuch  a  man,  (whether  in 
£t  the  body,  cr  cut  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell  :  God 
44  knoweth)  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  para- 
“  dife,  and  heard  unfpeakable  words,  which  it  is 
44  not  poflihle  for  a  man  to  utter.”  Bv  this  is 
4  meant,  that  what  he  had  heard  was  fo  infinitely  . 
4  different  from  any  thing  which  he  had  heard  in 
4  this  world,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  expreis  it  in 

*  fuch  words  us  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his 
4  hearers. 

4  b:  be  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in 

4  inquiries  concerning  any  foreign  country,  where 

4  we  are  force  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode  $ 

4  and  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  gl.o- 

4  rious  place,  it  is  'cfh  a  laudable  and  ufeful  curl- 

4  ofity,  to  get  whr  e  informations  we  can  of  it, 

4  whilft  we  make  ufc  of  revelation  for  cur  guide. 

-  *4  WGn 
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*  When  thefe  everlafting  doors  fhall  be  open  to  us, 

*  we  may  be  fure  that  the  plealures  and  beauties 

*  of  this  place  will  infinitely  tranfcend  our  prefentf 
«  hopes  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious 

*  appearance  of  the  throne  of  God  will  rife  infin- 
4  itely  beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceiv# 
‘  of  it.  We  might  here  entertain  ourfelves  with 
(  many  other  {peculations  on  this  fubjeCf,  from 
(  thofe  feveral  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  he 

*  Holy  Scriptures  *,  as,  whether  there  may  not  be 

*  different  manfions,  and  apartments  of  glory,  to 
4  Beings  of  different  natures  ;  whether  as  they  ex- 
4  cel  one  another  in  perfection,  they  are  not  ad- 
4  mitted  nearer  t©  the  throne  of  the  Almighty, 
4  and  enjoy  greater  manifeftations  of  his  prefence  j 

*  whether  there  are  not  folemn  times  and 
4  occafions,  when  all  the  multitude  of  heaven  cele- 
4  brate  the  prefence  of  their  Maker  in  more  extra- 
4  ordinary  forms  of  praife  and  adoration. }  as  Ad- 
4  am,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  inno* 
4  cence,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have 
4  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  in  a  more  particular 
4  manner  than  any  other  of  the  feven.  Thefe  and 
4  the  like  [peculations,  we  may  very  innocently 

*  indulge,  fo  long  as  we  make  ufe  of  them,  to  in- 
4  fpire  us  with  a  defire  of  becoming  inhabitants  of 
4  this  delightful  place. 

4  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  letters, 

4  treated  on  the  moil  ferious  fubjeCf  that  can  em- 
4  ploy  the  mind  of  man,  the  Omniprefencc  of  the 
4  Deity  ;  a  fubjeCt  which,  if  poffible,  fhould  never 
4  depart  from  our  meditations.  We  have  confid- 
4  ered  the  divine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude, 

4  as  he  dwells  among  his  works,  as  he  is  prefent 
4  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as.  he  difeovers  himfelf 

4  in 
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4  in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the  regions  of 
4  the  Bled.  Such  a  consideration  Should  be  kept 
4  awake  in  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
4  poSTefs  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  rev— 
4  erence  ;  it  Should  be  interwoven  with  all  our 
6  thoughts  and  perceptions,  and  become  one  with. 
4  the  confcioufnefsof  ourown  Being.  Itisnot  to  be 
4  reflected  on  in  the  coldnefs  of  philofophy,  but 
4  ought  to  Sink  us  into  the  lowed  prodration  be- 
4  fore  him,  who  is  fo  aftoniShingly  great,  won- 
4  derful,  and  holy  P 


- - AJJlduo  labuntur  tempore  motu 

Non  Jecus  acjlumen .  Neque  emm  conftjlere  jtumen9 
Nee  lev  is  hora  potejl ;  fed  uPunda  impel  lit  ur  unda. 
If rgeiurque  prior  venienti ,  urgeique  prior emy 
ffempora  fic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariferque  fecuuntur  ; 
.Et  nova funt femper .  Nam  quod fait  ante ,  reliBum  ejl; 
Jbitque  quod  baud  fucrat :  momentaque  cunEla  no - 
va?itur «  Ovid.  Met* 

E  confider  infinite  fpace  as  an  ex¬ 
pansion  without  a  circumference  :  We  confider 
eternity,  or  infinite  duration*  as  a  line  that  lias  nei¬ 
ther  a  beginning  nor  end.  In  our  fpeculations  of 
infinite  fpace,  we  confider  that  particular  place  in 
which  we  exift,  as  a  kind  of  center  to  the  whole 
expanfion.  In  our  fpeculations  of  eternity  we 
confider  the  time  which  is  prefent  to  us  as  the 
middle  which  divides  the  whole  line.into  two  equal 
parts.  For  this  reafon,  many  witty  authors  com¬ 
pare  the  prefent  time  to  an  ifthmus  or  narrow 

neck 
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neck  of  land,  that  rifes  m  the  midft  of  an  ocean, 
immeafurably  diffufed  on  either  fide  of  it. 

Philofophy,  and  indeed  common  fenfe,  nat¬ 
urally  throws  eternity  under  two  divifions  ;  which 
we  may  call  in  Englifh,  that  eternity  which  is  pall, 
and  that  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The  learned 
terms  of  <  aternitas  a  parte  ante/  and  <  reternitas  a 
*  parte  poft/  may  be  more  amufmg  to  the  reader, 
but  can  have  no  other  idea  affixed  to  them  than 
what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  thofe  words,  an  eternity 
that  is  paft,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come*. 
Each  of  thefe  eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one 
extreme ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  former  has  an 
end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

Let  us  firft  of  all  confider  that  eternity  which 
is  paft,  refetving  that  which  is  to  come  for  the 
fubjeclof  anotherpaper.  The  nature  of  this  eter¬ 
nity  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind  of  man: 
our  reafon  demonftrates  to  us  that  it  has  been, 
but  at  the  fame  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but 
what  is  big  with  abfurdity  and  contradiction.  We 
can  have  no  other  conception  of  any  duration 
which  is  paft,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once  prefent ; 
and  whatever  was  once  prefent,  is  at  fome  certain 
diftance  from  us  ;  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain 
diftance  from  us,  be  the  diftance  never  fo  remote, 
cannot  be  eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any  du¬ 
ration's  being  paft,  implies  that  it  was  once  pref¬ 
ent  *,  for  the  idea  of  being  once  prefent,  is  aCfual- 
ly  included  in  the  idea  of  its  being  paft.  This 
therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be  founded  by  human 
underftanding.  We  aref  ure  that  there  has  been 
an  eternity,  and  yet  cpntradift  ourfelves  when  we 
meafure  this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can 
frame  of  it. 

If 
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If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we 
fihall  find,  that  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in 
our  conceptions  of  eternity  proceed  from  this  fin- 
gle  reafon,  that  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any 
kind  of  duration,  than  that  by  which  we  ourfelves, 
Sind  all  other  created  Beings,  do  exift  *,  which  is, 
a  fucceffive  duration  made  of  pad,  prefent,  and 
to  come.  There  is  nothing  which  exifts  after 
this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whofe  exiftence  were 
not  once  a&ually  prefent,  and  confequently  may 
be  reached  by  a  certain  number  of  years  applied 
to  it.  Wo  may  afcend  as  high .  as  we 
pie  ale,  and  employ  our  Being  to  that  eternity 
which  is  to  come,  in  adding  millions  of  years,  to 
millions  of  years,  and  we  can  never  come  up  to 
any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to  any  beginning 
in  eternity  .:  but  at  the  fame  time  we  are  fure, 
that  whatever  was  once  prefent  does  lie  within 
the  reach  of  numbers,  though  perhaps  we  ean 
never  be  able  to  put  enough  of  them  together  for 
that  purpofe.  We  may  as  well  fay, that  any  thing 
may  be  a  (dually  prefent  in  any  part  of  infinite 
fpace,  which  does  not  lie  at  a  certain  diftance 
from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  duration  was 
once  a&ually  prefent,  and  does  not  alfo  lie  at 
fome  determined  diftance  from  us.  The  diftance 
in  both  cafes  maybe  immeafurahle  and  indefinite, 
as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reafon  tells  us  that  it 
cannot  be  £o  in  itfelf.  Here  therefore  is  that 
difficulty  which  human  underftatiding  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  furmounting.  We  are  fure  that  fome- 
thing  muft  have  exifted  from  eternity,  and  are  at 
the  fame  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  thing 
which  exifts,  according  to  our  notion  of  exiftence, 
ean  have  exifted  from  eternity. 


It 
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It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  revolved 
this  thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  fuch 
an  ab (traded  fpeculation  ;  but  I  have  been  the 
longer  on  it,  becaufe  I  think  it  is  a  demonfhrative 
argument  of  the  Being  and  Eternity  of  a  God  : 
and  though  there  are  many  other  demonftrations 
which  lead  us  to  this  great  truth,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  lay  afide  any  proofs  in  this  matter 
which  the  light  of  reafon  has  fuggefted  to  us,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  been  urged 
by  men  famous  for  their  penetration  and  force 
of  underftanding,  and  which  appears  altogether 
conclulive  to  thofe  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  it. 

Having  thus  confidered  that  eternity  which 
is  paft,  according  to  the  bed  idea  we  can  frame 
of  it,  I  fhall  now  draw  up  thofe  feveral  articles 
on  this  fubjed  which  are  diidated  to  us  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Creed  of  a  Philofopher  in  this  great  point. 

Firft,  It  is  certain  that  no  Being  could  have 
made  itfelf  *,  for  if  fo,  it  muft  have  aded  before 
it  was,  which  is  a  contradidion. 

Secondly,  That  therefore  fome  Being  muft 
have  exifted  from  all  eternity. 

Thirdly,  That  whatever  exifts  after .  the 
manner  of  created  Beings,  or  according  to  anv  no¬ 
tions  which  we  have  of  Exiftence,  could  not  have 
exifted  from  Eternity. 

Fourthly,  that  this  eternal  Being  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  the  great  Author  of  nature.  The  Ancient 
of  Days,  who,  being  at  an  infinite  diftance  in  his 
perfedions  from  all  finite  and  created  Beings,  ex¬ 
ifts  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and  in 
a  manner  of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

I  *  f 
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I  know  that  feveral  of  the  Schoolmen  who 
would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have 
pretended  to  explain  the  manner  of  God’s  exift¬ 
ence,  by  telling  us  that  he  comprehends  infinite 
duration  in  every  moment ;  that  eternity  is  with 
him  a  c  punctum  ftans’  a  fixed  point  ;  or,  which 
is  as  good  fenfe,  an  infinite  inftant ;  that  nothing 
with  reference  to  his  exiftence  is  either  pad  or  to 
come  :  to  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley  al¬ 
ludes,  in  his  defcription  of  Heaven. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come>  and  ; nothing  pajly 

But  an  etertial  NOW  does  always  loft. 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  thefe  propo¬ 
sitions  as  words  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to 
them  •,  and  think  men  had  better  own  their  igno¬ 
rance,  than  advance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean 
nothing,  and  which  indeed  are  felf  contradictory. 
We  cannot  be  too  modefl  in  our  difquifitions, 
when  we  meditate  on  Him  who  is  invironed  with 
fo  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is  the  fource 
of  Being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  exiftence  which 
we  and  his  whole  Creation  derive  from  him. 
Let  us  therefore  with  the  utmoft  humility 
acknowledge,  that  as  fotne  Being  muft  necefiarily 
have  exifted  from  eternity,  fo  this  Being  does  ex- 
ift  after  an  incomprehenfible  manner,  fince  it  is 
impoflible  for  a  Being  to  have  exifted  from  eter¬ 
nity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of  exiftence. 
Revelation  confirms  thefe  natural  dictates  of  rea- 
fon  in  the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  Divine 
^Exiftence,  where  it  tells  us,  that  he  is  the  fame  yef- 
£erday,  to  day,  and  forever  \  that  he  is  the  Alpha 
*iii4  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending; 
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that  a  thoufand  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thoufand  years  ;  by  which,  and  the 
like  expreffions  we  are  taught,  that  his  exiftence, 
with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  is  infinitely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  exiltence  of  any  of  his  creatures, 
and  confequently  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 
frame  any  adequate  conceptions  of  it. 

In  the  fir  ft  revelation  which  he  makes  of  his 
own  Being,  he  entitles  himfelf,  ‘  I  am  that  I  am 
and  when  Mofes  de fires  to  know  what  name  he 
fhall  give  him  in  his  embafly  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids 
him  lay  that  6  I  am’  hath  fent  you.  Our  great 
Creator,  by  this  revelation  of  himfelf,  does  in  a 
manner  exclude  every  thing  elfe  from  a  real  Ex¬ 
iftence,  and  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  his  crea¬ 
tures,  as  the  only  Being  which  truly  and  really 
exifts.  The  ancient  Platonic  notion,  which  was 
drawn  from  fpeculations  of  eternity,  wonderfuly 
agrees  with  this  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  himfelf.  There  is  nothing,  fay  they,  which 
in  reality  exifts,  whofe  exiftence,  as  we  call  it,  is 
pieced  up  of  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come.  Such 
a  fleetingand  fucceftive  Exiftence  is  rather  a  {ha^-" 
ow  of  Exiftence,  and  fomething  which  is  like  it, 
than  Exiftence  itfelf.  He  only  properly  exifts 
whofe  Exiftence  is  entirely  prefent  ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  who  exifts  in  the  moft  perfeft  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  have  no  idea  of. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fpeculation  with  one 
ufeful  inference.  How  can  we  fufficiently  prof-  - 
trate  ourfelves  and  fall  down  before  our  Maker, , 
when  we  consider  that  ineffable  goodnefs  and 
wifdom  which  contrived  this  Exiftence  for  finite 
natures  ?  What  muft  be  the  overflowings  of  that 
good-will,  which  prompted  our  Creator  to  adapt 

Exiftence- 
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Exigence  to  Beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  neceffary  ? 
Efpecially  when  we  conficier  that  he  himfelf  was 
before  in  the  complete  poiTefhon  of  Exiftence,  and 
of  Happinefs,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Eter¬ 
nity.  What  man  can  think  of  himfelf  as  called 
,©ut  andfeparated  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made 
a  confcious,  a  reafonable  and  happy  creature,  in 
itfhort,  of  being  taken  in  as  a  fharer  of  his  Exift- 
cnce,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  Eternity,  without 
being  fwallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praile,  in  ador¬ 
ation  1  It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind 
of  man,  and  rather  to  be  entertained  in  the  fecre- 
,cy  of  devotion,  and  in  the  filence  of  the  foul, 
<than  to  be  expreiTed  by  words.  The  Supreme 
Being  has  not  given  us  powers  or  faculties  fuffi- 
cient  to  extol  and  magnify  fuch  unutterable  good- 
»ef$. 

It  is  however  fome  comfort  to  us,  that  w 
fnali  always  be  doing  what  we  fir  all  be  never  abl 

to  do,  and  that  a  work  which  cannot  be  hnifhed, 
will  however  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  POWER  AND  WISDOM  OF  GOD 
IN  THE  CREATION.  - 


r  jp? : 

j  HOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of 


pleafure  in  contemplating  the  material  world,  by 


Nature  has  fo  curioully  wrought  the  mafs  of  dead 


matter,  with  the  feveral  relation^  which  thofe 
bodies  bear  to  one  another ;  there  is  ftill,  methinks* 
iomething  more  wonderful  and  furprifing  in  con¬ 
templations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean 
all  thofe  animals  with  which  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verfe  is  furnifhed.  The  material  world  is  cnly 
the  Haell  of  the  uhiverfe  :  the  world  of  life  are  it® 
inhabitants. 

If  we  confider  thofe  parts  of  the  material 
world  which  lie  the  neared:  to  us,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  fubjedf  to  our  obfervations  and  inquiries,  it  is 
amazing  to  confider  the  infinity  of  animals  with 
which  it  is  itocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peo¬ 
pled  :  every  green  leaf  fwarms  with  inliabitanta. 
There  is  fcarce  a  fingle  humour  in  the  body  of  a 
man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our  glades 
do  not  difcover  myriads  of  living  creatures.  'The 


furface  of  animals  is  alfo  covered  with  oth 
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trials,  which  are  in  the  fame  manner  the  bafis  of 
.other  animals,  that  live  upon  it ;  nay,  we  find  in 
*he  mod  folid  bodies,  as  in  marble  ltfelf,  innu¬ 
merable  cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with 
fuch  imperceptible  inhabitants,  as  are  too  little  for 
the  naked  eye  to  difcover.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
-we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature,  we 
fee  the  feas,  lakes  and  rivers  teeming  with  num- 
berlefs  kinds  of  living  creatures  :  we  find  every 
mountain  and  marfh,  wildernefs  and  wood,  plen¬ 
tifully  docked  with  birds  and  beads,  and  every 
part  of  matter  affording  proper  neceflaries  and 
conveniences  for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes 
which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  draws 
•s  very  good  argument  from  *his  confideration,  for 
^the  peopling  of  every  planet ;  as  indeed  it  fee  ms 
'very  probable  from  the  analogy  of  reafen,  that  if 
no  part  of  matter,  which  v/c  are  acquainted  with, 
lies  wade  and  ufelefs,  thofe  great  bodies  which  are 
at  fuch  a  didance  from  us  fhould  not  be  defart 
and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they  fnould  be 
furnifhed  with  Beings  adapted  to  their  refpeclive 
fituations. 

Exidence  is  a  Blefiing  to  thofe  Beings  only 
which  are  endowed  with  perception,  and  is  in  a 
manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  Beings  which  are 
eonfeious  to  their  exidence.  Accordingly  we  find, 
from  the  bodies  which  lie  under  our  obfervation, 
that  matter  is  only  made  as  the  bafis  and  fupport 
of  animals,  and  that  there  is  no  more  or  the  one, 
than  what  is  neccffary  for  the  Exidence  of  the 
other. 

Infinite  Goodnefs  is  of  fo  communicative  a 

nature, 
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nature,  that  it  feems  to  delight  in  the  conferring 
of  Exigence  upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  Be¬ 
ing.  As  this  is  a  fpeculation,  which  I  have  often 
purfued  with  great  pleafure  to  myfelf,  I  (hall  en¬ 
large  farther  upon  it,  by  confidering  that  part  of 
the’fcale  of  Beings  which  comes  within  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  . 

There  are  fome  living  creatures  which-  are 

raifed  but  juft  above  dead  matter.  To  mention 
only  that  fpecies  of  fheli-filh,  which  are  formed 
in  the  falhionof  a  cone,  that  grow  to  the  furface 
of  feveral  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their 
being  fevered  from  that  place  where  they  grow. 
There  are  many  other  creatures  but  one  remove 
from  thefe,  which  have  no  other  fenfe  befides  that 
of  feeling  and  tafte.  Others  have  Hill  an  additional 
one  of  hearing  •,  others  of  fmell,  and  others  of  light. 
It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  by  what  a  gradual  pro- 
grefs  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a  pro¬ 
digious  variety  of  fpecies,  before  a  creature  is  for¬ 
med  that  is  complete  in  all  its  fenfes ;  and  even 
among  thefe  there  is  fuch  a  different  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  the  fenfe  which  one  animal  enjoys  be¬ 
yond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though  the 
fenfe  in  different  animals  be  diftinguiflied  by  the 
fame  common  denomination,  it  feems  almoft  of  a 
different  nature.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the 
feveral  inward  perfections  of  cunning  and  fagac- 
ity,  or  what  we  generally  call  InftinCt,  we  find 
them  rifing  after  the  fame  manner,  imperceptibly 
one  above  another,  and  receiving  additional  im¬ 
provements  according  to  the  fpecies  in  which  they 
are  implanted.  This  progrefs  in  Nature  is  fo  very 
gradual,  that  the  moft  perfeCt  of  an  inferior  fpe¬ 
cies  comes  very  near  to  the  moft  imperfeCt  of  that 
which  is  immediately  above  it* 
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The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodnefs  o£ 
the  Supreme  Being,  whofe  mercy  extends  to  alL 
his  works,  is  plainly  feen,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
from  his  having  made  fo  very  little  matter,  at  leaft 
what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not 
fwarm  with  life  :  nor  is  his  goodnefs  lefs  feen  in 
the  diverfity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  crea¬ 
tures.  Had  he  only  made  one  fpecies  of  animals, 
none  of  the  reft  would  have  enjoyed  the  happinefs 
oi  exiftence  ;  he  has,  therefore,  fpecified  in  his 
creation  every  degree  of  life,  every  capacity  of 
Being.  The  whole  cliafm  in  nature,  from  a  plant 
to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  crea¬ 
tures,  riling  one  over  another,  by  fucli  a  gentle 
and  eafy  afeent,  that  the  little  tranfitions  and  devi¬ 
ations  from  one  fpecies  to  another,  are  almoft  in- 
fenfible.  This  intermediate  fpace  is  fo  well  huf-. 
banded  and  managed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  degree 
of  perception  which  does  not  appear  in  fome  one 
part  of  the  world  of  life.  -  Is  the  goodnefs  or  wilV 
dom  of  the  Divine  Being,  more  manifefted  in  this 
his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  confequcnce,  befides  thofe  I  have 
already  mentioned,  which  feems  very  naturally 
deducible  from  the  foregoing  confiderations.  If 
the  fcale  of  Being  riles  by  fuch  a  regular  progrefs, 
fo  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reafon  fup- 
pofe^  that  it  ftill  proceeds  gradually  through  thofe 
Beings  which  are  of  a  fuperiour  nature  to  him  : 
fince  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  fpace  and  room 
for  different  degrees  of  perfediion,  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  between  man  and 
the  moil  despicable  infedi.  This  confequcnce  of 
fo  great  a  variety  of  Beings  which  are  fuperior  to 
s,  from  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is 

made 


us 


Ertade  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  paffage  which  I  fhall  heic 
fet  down,  after  having  premifed,  that  not  with* 
{landing  there  is  inch  infinite  room  between  man 


power  which  produced  him. 

<  That,  there  fhould  be  more  fpecies  of  inteh- 
*  ligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  ox  fen  - 
i  hble  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me 

-  -  -  •  11  i  •  r*  i  r  .. _ _ 1 


*  fcrupulous  are  alio  wed  them  on  fifh-days. 

<  There  are  animals  fo  near  of  kin  both  to  birds 
«  and  beads,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 

<  them  both  :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terref- 
«  trial  and  aquatic  together  *,  feals  live  at  land  and 
«  at  fea,  and  porpoifes  have  the  warm  blood  and 
«  entrails  of  a  hog  j  not  to  mention  what  is  con- 

<  fidently  reported  of  mermaids  or  leamen.  There 

<  are  fome  brutes,  that  feem  to  have  as  much 
«  knowledge  and  reafon,  as  fome  that  are  called 
«  men  ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom* 
«  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
«  lowed  of  one,  and  the  highed  of  the  other, 

*  there  will  fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  differ- 
'  *  ence  between  them  ;  and  fo  on  till  we  come  to 
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i  the  1  owe  ft  and  the  moft  inorganical  parts  of  mat- 
‘  ter,  we  {hall  find  every  where  that  the  feveral 
( ipecies  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  al- 
c  moft  infenfible  degrees.  And  when  we  confid- 
‘  er  tlie  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Maker, 
c  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the 
f  magnificent  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
‘  great  defign  and  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  archi- 

*  tecf,  that  the  fpecies  of  creatures  fliould  alfo,  by 
‘  gentle  degrees,  afcend  upwards  from  us  towards- 

his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  fee  they  gradually 

*  defcend  from  us  downwards  ;  which,  if  it  be 

f  probable,  we  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuadedr  ' 
s  that  there  are  far  more  Species  of  creatures 

*  above  us,  than  there  are  beneath  ;  we  being  in 
c  degrees  of  perfection  much  more  remote  from 
6  the  infinite  Being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the 
(  lowed  date  of  Being,  and  that  which  approaches- 
‘  neared  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  all  thefe  did 
4  tinct  Species,  we  have  no  clear  diftinCt  ideas.’ 

In  this  Syftem  of  Being,  there  is  no  creature 
fo  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  fo  much 
deierves  our  particular  attention,  as  man,  who 
fills  up  the  middle  fpace  between  the  animal  and 
the  intellectual  nature,  the  vifible  and  invifible 
world,  and  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  Beings, 
which  has  been  often  termed  the  <  nexus  utriufque 
6  mundi.’  So  that  he  who  in  one  refpeCt  is  afTo- 
dated  with  Angels  and  Archangels,  may  look  up¬ 
on  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection  as  his  father, 
and  the  higheft  order  of  fpirits  as  his  brethren, 
may  in  ^pother  refpeCt;  fay  to  (  corruption,  thou 
6  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my 
e  mother  and  my  filter d  O. 
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___  HOSE  who  were  (killed  in  anatomy 
among  the  ancients,  concluded  from  the  outward 
and  inward  make  of  an  human  body,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  Being  tranfcendantly  wife  and 
powerful.  As  the  world  grew  more  enlightened 
in  this  art,  their  difcoveries  gave  them  frelh  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  admiring  the  condudt  of  Providence  in 
the  formation  of  an  human  body.  Galen  was 
converted  by  his  diffedions,  and  could  not  but 
own  a  Supreme  Being  upon  a-furvey  of  this  his 
handy-work.  There  were,  indeed,  many  parts 
of  which  the  old  anatomids  did  not  know  the 
certain  life  ;  but  as  they  faw  that  mod  of  thofe 
which  they  examined  were  adapted  with  admirable 
art  to  their  feveral  functions,  they  did  not  quedion 
but  thofe,  whofe  ufes  they  could  not  determine, 
were  contrived  with  the  fame  wifdom  for  refpec- 
tive  ends  and  purpofes.  Since  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and  many  other 
great  difcoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modern 
anatomifls,  we  fee  new  wonders  in  the  human 
frame,  and  difcern  feveral  important  ufes  for  thofe 
parts,  which  ufes  the  ancients  knew  nothin^  of. 
In  (hort,  the  body  of  man  is  fuch  a  fubieft  as 
(lands  the  utmod  ted  of  examination.  Though 
it  appears  formed  with  the  niced  wifdom,  upon 
the  mod  fuperficial  furvey  of  it,  it  dill  mends 
upon  the  fearch,  and  produces  our  furprife  and 
amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it.  What 
I  have  here  faid  of  an  human  body,  may  be  appli- 

ed 
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ed  to  the  body  of  every  animal  which  has  been 
the  fubjedt  of  anatomical  obfervations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate 
to  our  fenfes.  It  is  a  particular  fyftem  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  eye  ls 
able  to  command  it,  and  by  fucceftive  inquiries  can 
fearch  into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  univerfe,  be 
thus  fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes, 
were  it  not  too  big  and  difpropoitioned  for  oiu 
enquiries,  too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of 
the  eye  and  hand,  there  is  no  queftion  but  it  would 
appear  to  us  as  curious  and  well-contrived  a  frame 
as  that  of  an  human  body.  We  fhould  fee  the 
fame  concatenation  and  fubferviency ,  the  fame 
neceflity  and  ufefulnefs,  the  fame  beauty  and  har¬ 
mony  in  all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  v,  e 
difcover  in  the  body  of  every  Angle  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reafon  is,  and  the 
more  able  to  grapple  with  immenfe  objects,  the 
greater  dill  are  thofe  difcoveries  which  it  makes 
of  wifdom  and  providence  in  the  work  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  A  Sir  Ii'aac  Newton,  who  Hands  up  as  the 
miracle  of  the  prefen t  age,  can  look  through  a 
whole  planetary  fyftem  ;  confider  it  in  its  weight, 
number,  and  meafure  5  and  draw  from  it  as  many 
demon ftrations  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  as 
a  more  confined  underftanding  is  able  to  deduce 

from  the  fyftem  of  an  human  body* 

But  to  return  to  our  fpeculations  on  anatomy* 
I  fhall  here  confider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  in  one  particular  view  ;  which, 
in  my  opinion,  (hews  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and 
all-wife  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence 

of  a  thoufand  demonftrations.  I  think  we  may 

by 
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chance  never  a£ts  in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and 
confidence  with  itfelf.'  If  one  fhould  always  fling 
the  fame  number  with  ten  thoufand  dice,  or  fee 
every  throw  juft  five  times  lefs,  or  five  times  mord 
in  number  than  the  throw  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there  is  fome 
inviflble  power  which  directs  the  caft  ?  This  is 
the  proceeding  which  we  find  in  the  operations 
of  nature.  Every  kind  of  animal  is  diverfified  by 
difterent  magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives  rife  to 
a  difterent  fpecies;  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  dr 
lion-kind,  and  he  will  obferve  how  many  of  the 
works  of  nature  are  publithed  (if  I  may  ule  the 
exprejlion)  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If  we  look 
into  the  reptile  world,  or  into  thofe  difterent  kinds 
of  animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet 
with  the  fame'  repetitions  among  federal  fpecies, 
that  differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  in  fize 
diid  bulk.  You  find  the  fame  creature  that  is 
drawn  at  large,  copied  ottt  in  feveral  proportions, 
and  ending  in  miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
produce  inftances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Prov¬ 
idence,  as  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who 
are  verfed  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  animals.  The 
magnificent  harmony  of  the  univerfe  is  fuch,  that 
we  may  obferve  innumerable  divifions  running 
upon  the  fame  ground.  I  might  alfo  extend  this 
fpsculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in  which 
we  may  fin'd  matter  difpofed  into  many  fimilar 
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the  multiplicity  of  defcants  which  it  has  made  on 
every  original  fpecies  in  particular. 

But  to  purine  this  thought  Hill  farther  :  every 
living  creature  confidered  in  itfelf,  has  many  very 
complicated  parts,  that  are  exa£l  copies  of  fome  oth¬ 
er  parts  which  it  pofleffes,  &  which  arc  complicated 
in  the  fame  manner.  One  eye  would  have  been 
fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  and  prefervation  of  an 
animal ;  but  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  we 
fee  another  placed  with  a  mathematical  exadnefs 
in  the  fame  moil  advantageous  fituation,  and  in 
every  particular  of  the  fame  iize  and  texture.  Is 
it  pofiible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uni¬ 
form  in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  million  of  dice 
turn  up  twice  together  the  fame  number,  the  num¬ 
ber  would  be  nothing  in  companion  with  tins. 
But  when  we  fee  this  fimilitude  and  refemblance 
in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers  ;  when  we  fee 
one  half  of  the  body  intirely  correfpond  with  the 
other  in  all  thofe  minute  ftrokes,  without  which 
a  man  might  have  very  well  fubfifled  j  nay,  when 
we  often  fee  a  fingle  pait  repeated  an  hundred- 
times  in  the  fame  body,  notwithftanding  it  con- 
fiils  of  the  moil  intricate  weaving  of  numberlefs 
fibres,  and  thefe  parts  differing  (till  in  magnitude, 
as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  fituation 
-requires  >  fure  a  man  muft  have  a  ftrange  call  of 
underilanding,  who  does  not  difcover  the  finger 
of  God  in  fo  wonderful  a  work.  Thefe  duplicates 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  without  which  a  man 
might  have  very  well  fubfiiled,  though  not  fo 
well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonflration  of 
an  all-wife  Contriver  ;  as  thofe  more  numerous 
copyings,  which  are  found  among  the  yeil'els  of 

the  fame  bodv,  are  evident  demonft  rations  that 
'  '  they 
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they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  areni-* 
merit  receives  additional  ftrength,  if  we  apply  it 
to  every  animal  and  infect  within  our  knowledge, 
as  well-  as  to  thofe  numberlefs  living  creatures 
that  are  objedls  too  minute  for  a  human  eye  :  and 
if  we  confider  how  the  feveral  fpecies  in  this 
whole  world  of  life  refemble  one  another,  in  very 
many  particulars,  fo  far  as  is  convenient  for  their 
Tefpedlive  Hates  of  exigence  *,  it  is  much  more' 
probable  that  an  hundred  million  of  dice  (hould 
be  cafually  thrown  an  hundred  million  of  times  in 
the  fame  number,  than  that  the  body  of  any  ftngle 
animal  fhould  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  matter.  And  that  the  like  chance 
fhould  arife  in  innumerable  inftances,  requires  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the  direction 
of  common  lenfe.  We  may  carry  this  confidera- 
tion  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two  fexes  in 
every  living  fpecies,  with  their  refemblances  to-' 
each  other,  and  thofe  particular  diftin£lions  that 
were  necefTary  for  the  keeping  up  of  this  great 
world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonHrations  of  a- 
Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  tranfeendant  wifdom* 
power  and  goodnefs  in  the  formation  of  the  body 
of  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader 
to  other  writings,  particularly  to  the  fixth  book  of 
the  Poem,  entitled  Creation,  where  the  anatomy 
©f  the  human  body  is  deferibed  with  great  pers¬ 
picuity  and  elegance.  I  have  been  particular  oru 
the  thought  which  runs  through  this  fpeculation, 
becaufe  I  have  not  feen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others.. 

Q; 
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L  VCAM* 


HAD  this  morning  a  very  valuable 
^nd  kincTprefent  lent  rne,  of  a  tranflated  work  of 
a  moll  excellent  foreign  writer,  who  makes  a  very 
conhderable  figure  in  the  learned  and  Chriftian 
world.  It  is  entitled,  €  A  Demonftration  of  the 
«  Exiftence,  ‘Wifdom,  and  Omnipotence  of  God,’ 
drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  nature,  particularly 
of  man,  and  fitted  to  the  meaneft-  capacity,  by  the 
Archbifhop  of  Cambray,  author  of  Tele ma ciius, 
and  tranflated  from  the  French  by  the  fame  hand 
that  Englifhed  that  excellent  piece.  This  great 
author,  in  the  writings  which  he  has  before  pro¬ 
duced,  has  manifefted  an  heart  full  oi  virtuous 
fentiments,  great  benevolence  to  mankind,  as  well 
as  a  fmcere  and  fervent  piety  towards  his  Crea¬ 
tor.  His  talents  and  parts  are  a  very  great  good 
to  the  world,  and  it  is  a  pleafmg  thing  to  behold 
the  polite  arts  fubfervient  to  religion,  and  recom¬ 
mending  it  from  its  natural  beauty.  Looking 
over  the  letters  of  my  correfpondents,  I  find  one 
which  celebrates  this  treatife  and  recommends  it 
to  my  readers. 

To  the  Guardian. 


*  SIR, 

‘I  Think  I  have  fomewhere read,  in  the 
$  writing  of  one  whom  I  take  to  be  a  friend 
«  yours,  a  faying  which  ftruck  me  very  much,  ^tnd 

c  as  I  remember  it  wras  to  this  purpofe*:  “  me 

“  Exiftence 
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Exiftence  of  a  God  is  fo  far  from  being  a  thing 
iX  that  wants  to  be  proved,  that  I  think  it  the  on- 
<c  ly  thing  of  which  we  are  certain.”  This  is  a 
‘  fprightly  and  juft  expreflion  \  however,  I  dare 
(  fay,  you  will  not  be  difpleafed  that  I  put  you  in 
c  mind  of  faying  fomething  on  the  Demonftration 
i  of  the  Bifhop  of  Cambray.  A  man  of  his  talents 
c  views  all  tilings  in  a  light  different  from  that  in 


*  which  ordinary  men  fee  them,  and  the  devout 
c  difpofition  of  his  foul  turns  all  thofe  talents  to 
f  the  improvement  of  the  pleafures  of  a  good  life*- 
£  His  ftyle  clothes  philofophy  in  a  drefs  almoft 
6  poetic,  and  his  readers  enjoy  in  full  perfection 

*  the  advantage,  while  they  are  reading  him,  of 
‘  being  what  he  is.  The  pleafing  reprefentation 
i  of  the  animal  powers  in  the  beginning  of  his, 
6  work,  and  his  confideration  of  the  nature  of  man 
c  with  the  addition  of  reafon,  in  the  fubfequent 
i  dilcourfe,  imprelles  upon  the  mind  a  ftrong  fat- 
c  is  fact  ion  in  itfelf,  and  gratitude  towards  him 
4  who  bellowed  that  luperiority  over  the  brute 
4  world.  Theie  thoughts  had  fucli  an  effect  up- 
£  o:i  the  author  himfelf,  that  he  has  ended  his 
c  difeourfe  with  a  Prayer.  This  adoration  has  a 
i  fublimity  in  it  befitting  his  character,  and  the 

*  emotions  of  his  heart  flow  from  wifdom  and 
c  knowledge.  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  for 
s  a  Saturday’s  paper,  and  have  tranflated  it,  to 
‘  make  you  a  prefent  of  it.  I  have  not,  as  th£ 

*  tranflator  was  obliged  to  do,  confined  myfelf  to 
‘  an  exa£t  verfion  from  the  original,  but  have  en- 
<  deavoured  to  exprefs  the  fpirit  of  it,  by  taking  the 

liberty  to  render  his  thoughts  m  fucli  a  way  as  I 
i  fhould  have  uttered  them,  if  they  had  been  my 
?  ov/n*  ^  has  been  obferved,  that  the  private  let- 
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c  ters  of  great  men  are  the  heft  pictures  of  their 
c  fouls,  but  certainly  their  private  devotions  would 
t  be  hill  more  inftru£live,  and  I  know  not  why 
€  they  fhould  not  be  as  curious  and  entertaining, 

*  If  you  infert  this  prayer,  I.  know  not  but  I 
«  may  fend  you,  for  another  occafon,  one  ufed  by 
c  a  very  great  wit  of  the  lah  age,  which  has  allu- 
«  {ions  to  the  errors  of  a  very  wild  life,  and  I  be- 
€  lieve  you  will  think  is  written  with  an  uncom- 
«  mon  fpirit.  The  perfon  whom  I  mean  was  an 
c  excellent  writer,  and  the  publication  of  this 
1  prayer  of  his  may  be,  perhaps,  fome  kind  of 
«  antidote  againh  the  infedhion  of  his  other  wri- 
«  tings.  But  this  fupplication  cf  the  bifhop  has  in 

<  it  a  more  happy  and  untroubled  fpirit  \  it  is  (it 

*  that  is  not  faying  fomething  too  fond)  the  wer- 

*  (hip  of  an  Angel  concerned  for  thofe  who  had 

*  fallen,  but  himfelf  ftill  in  the  fcate  of  glory  and 

*  innocence.  The  book  ends  with  an  act  of 

c  devotion,  to  this  efFedl. 

<  O  my  God,  if  the  greater  number  of  man- 

<  kind  do  not  difeover  thee  in  that  glorious  fhow 

*  of  nature,  which  thou  haft  placed  before  oui 

<  eyes,  it  is  not  becaufe  thou  art  far  ircm  every 

*  one  of  us  *,  thou  art  prefent  to  ns  more  tiian  any 

*  one  ob ]e6f  which  we  toucii  with  om  hands  j  out 
1  our  fenfes,  and  the  p alliens  which  they  produce 
«  in  us,  turn  our  attention  from  thee.  ^  Thy  light 
c  {Lines  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  but  tne  darknefs 

<  comprehends  it  not.  Thou  O  Lord,  don  cvci y 
e  where  difplay  thyfelf.  Llicu  ftnneft  m  thy 


wo 
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. . 7  but  art  not  regarded  by  heedlefs  and 

unthinking  man.  The  whole  creation  talks 

*  aloud  of  thee,  and  echoes  with  the  repetition  of 

*  thy  holy  name.  But  fuch  is  cur  irdei.fit)iLty_, 

«  tliat  we  are  deaf  to  the  great  and  univerfal  voice 

«  of 
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*  of  nature.  Thou  art  every  where  about  us,  and 
c  within  us;  but  we  wander  from  ourfelves,  be- 
c  come  Grangers  to  our  own  fouls,  and  do  not 
‘  apprehend  thy  prefence.  O  thou,  who  art  the 
«  eternal  fountain  of  light  and  and  beauty,  who 

<  art  the  ancient  of  days,  without  beginning  and 

<  without  end  :  O  thou,  who  art  the  life  of  all  that 
‘  truly  live,  thofe  can  never  fail  to  find  thee,  who 
€  feek  for  thee  within  themfelves.  But  alas,  the 
i  very  gifts  which  thou  be  (lowed  upon  us,  do  fo 

*  employ  our  thoughts,  that  they  hinder  us  from 
c  perceiving  the  hand  which  conveys  them  to  us. 
‘  We  live  by  thee,  and  yet  we  live  without  thinking 

*  of  thee  but,  O  Lord,  what  is  life  in  the  ignor- 

<  ance  of  thee  ?  A  dead  una&ive  piece  of  matter, 
«  a  flower  that  withers,  a  river  that  glides  away, 
‘  a  palace  that  haftens  to  its  ruin,  a  pidture 

<  made  up  of  fading  colours,  a  mafs  of  (hi- 

*  ning  ore,  ftrike  our  imaginations,  and  make 
«  us  fenfible  of  their  evidence.  We  regard  them 
«  as  objedls  capable  of  giving  us  pleafure,  not 
«  confidering  that  thou  conveyed  through  them 
c  all  the  pleafure  which  we  imagine  they  give  us. 

*  Such  vain  empty  objedls,  that  are  only  the 
( fhadows  of  being,  are  proportioned  to  our  lq*v 
«  and  groveling  thoughts.  That  beauty  which 
e  thou  had  poured  out  on  thy  Creation,  is  as  a 
«  veil  which  hides  thee  from  our  eyes-  As  thou 

<  art  a  Being  too  pure  and  exalted  to  pafs  through 
«  our  fenfes,  thou  art  not  regarded  by  men,  who 
«  have  deb  a  fed  their  nature,  and  have  made  them- 

<  Lives  like  the  beads  that  pcrifli.  So  infatuated 

*  are  they,  that,  notwithdanding  they  know  what 

*  is  wifdom  and  virtue,  which  have  neither  found, 
€  nor  colour,  nor  fmell,  nor  tafte,  nor  figure,  nor 
f  any  othes  fenfible  quality,  they  can  doubt  of  thy 

i  Exi (fence. 
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c  Exiftence,  becaufe  thou  art  not  apprehended  By 
i  the  grofl'er  organs  of  fenfe.  Wretches  that  we 
1  are  !  we  confider  (lradows  as  realities,  and  truth 

*  as  a  phantom.  That  which  is  nothing  is  all  to 

*  us,  and  that  which  is  all  appears  to  us  nothing. 
f  What  do  we  fee  in  all  nature  but  thee,  O  my 
4  Gcd  !  thou,  and  only  thou  appeared  in  every 
4  thing.  When  I  confider  thee,  O  Lord,  I  am 
4  fvvallowed  up  and  loft  in  contemplation  of  thee. 
4  Every  thing  befides  thee,  even  my  own  exiftence, 

4  vani dies  and  disappears  in  the  contemplation  of 
4  thee.  I  ran  loft  to  myfelf,  and  fall  into  nothing, 

4  when  I  think  on  thee.  The  man  who  does  not 
4  fee  thee,  has  beheld  nothing  t  he  who  does  not 
4  tafte  thee,  has  a  relifh  of  nothing.  His  being  is 
4  vain,  and  his  life  but  a  dream.  Set  up  thyfelf, 

4  OLord,  fet  up  thyfelf  that  we  may  behold  thee. 

4  As  wax  confumes  before  the  lire,  and  as  the  fmoke 
4  is  driven  away,  fo  let  thine  enemies  vanifh  out  of 
4  thy  prefence.  How  unhappy  is  that  foul  who, 
4  without  the  fenfe  of  thee,  has  no  God,  no  hope, 
4  no  comfort  to  fupporthim  ?  But  how  happy  the 
4  man  who  fcarches,  fighs,  and  thirds  after  thee  ! 
4  but  he  only  is  fully  happy  on  whom  thou  lifted 
4  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  whofe  tears 
4  thou  haft  wiped  away,  and  who  enjoys,  in  thy 
4  loving  kindnefs,  the  completion  of  all  his  de fires. 
4  How  long,  how  long,  O  Lord,  fhall  I  wait  for 
4  that  day,  when  1  (hall  poflefs  in  thy  prefence, 
4  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  pleafures  for  evermore  r  O  my 
4  God,  in  this  pleating  hope,  my  bones  rejoice 
4  and  cry  out,  Who  is  like  unto  thee  1  my  heart 
4  melts  away,  and  my  foul  faints  within  me,  when 
4  1  look  up  to  thee  who  art  the  God  of  my  life, 
4  and  my  portion  to  all  eternity.3 
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Vifu  car  cut  em  magna  pars  vert  latet. 

Sen.  in  OEdip , 
* 

J^T  is  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that  part 
©f  the  pleafure  which  happy  minds  (hall  enjoy  in 
a  future  (late,  will  arife  from  an  enlarged  contem-* 
plation  of  the  Divine  Wifdom  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  a  difcovery  of  the  fecret  and 
amazing  fteps  of  Providence  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing  feems  to  be  an 
entertainment  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man, 
if  we  confider  that  curiolity  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  mod  lading  appetites  implanted  in  us,  and 
that  admiration  is  one  of  our  mod  pleafing  paf- 
fions  \  and  what  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  enjoy¬ 
ments  will  be  afforded' to  both  thefe  in  a  fcene  io 
large  and  various  as  fhall  then  be  laid  open  to  our 
view  in  the  fociety  of  fuperior  fpirits,  who  perhaps 
will  join  with  us  in  fo  delightful  a  profped  ! 

It  is  not  impoflible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part 
of  the  punidiment  of  fuch  as  are  excluded  from 
blifs,  may  confid  not  only  in  their  being  denied 
this  privilege,  bu  t  in  having  their  appetites  at  the 
fame  time  vadly  increafed,  without  any  fatisfac- 
tion  afforded  to  them.  In  thefe,  the  vain  purfuit 
of  knowledge  (hall,  perhaps,  add  to  their  infelicity, 
and  bewilder  them  into  labyrinths  of  error,  dark- 
nefs,  didraddion,  and  uncertainty  of  every  thing 

but 
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but  their  own  evil  (late.  Milton  has  thus  repre¬ 
fen  ted  the  fallen  Angels  reafoning  together  in  a 
kind  of  refpite  from  their  torments,  and  creating 
to  themfelves  a  new  difquiet  amidlt  their  very 
amnfements  j  he  could  not  properly  have  deferibed 
the  fports  of  condemned  fpirits,  without  that  call 
of  horror  and  melancholy  he  has  fo  judicioully 
singled  with  them. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retir'd. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon' d  high 
Of  Providece,  Foreknowledge,  Will,  and  Fate, 
Fixt  Fate ,  Freewill,  Foreknowledge  ahfolute , 

And found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  loft. 

In  our  prefent  condition,  which  is  a  middle 
ftate,  our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with 
truth  and  falfehood ;  and  as  our  faculties  are 
narrow  and  our  views  imperfect,  it  is  impoffible 
but  our  curiofity  muff  meet  with  many  repulfes. 
The  bufinefs  of  mankind  in  this  life  being  rather 
to  aft  than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge 
is  dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reafon  of  the  Inquif- 
itive  has  fo  long  been  exercifed  with  difficulties, 
in  accounting  for  the  promifcuous  diltribution  of 
good  and  evil  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  in 
this  world.  From  hence  come  all  thofe  pathetical 
complaints  of  fo  many  tragical  events,  which 
happen  to  the  wife  and  the  good  *,  and  of  fuch 
furpriffing  profperity,  which  is  often  the  reward 
of  the  guilty  and  the  foolifh  }  that  reafon  is  fome-- 
times  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to  pronounce 
upon  fo  myiterious  a  difpenfation. 

Plato  expreffies  his  abhorrence  of  fome  fables 
of  the  Poets,  which  feem  to  refleft  on  the  Gods  as 
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the  authors  of  injudice;  and  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle  that,  whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a 
juft  man,  whether  poverty,  ficknefs,  or  any  of  thofe 
things  which  feem  to  be  evils,  (hall  either  in  life 
or  death  conduce  to  his  good  My  reader  will 
obferve  how  agreeable  this  maxim  is  to  what  we 
find  delivered  by  a  greater  authority.  Seneca  has 
-written  a  difcourfe  purpofely  oti  this  fubjeft,  in 
which  he  takes  pains,  after  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Stoicks,  to  fhew,  that  adverfity-  is  not  in  itfelf  an 
evil ;  and  mentions  a  noble  faying  of  Demetrius, 
that  c  nothing  would  be  more  unhappy  than  a 
<  man  who  had  never  known  affliction.’  He 
compares  profperity  to  the  indulgence  of  a  fond 
mother^  to  a  child,  which  often  proves  his  ruin  : 
but  the  affe&ion  of  the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a 
wife  father,  who  would  have  his  fons  exercifed 
with  labour,  difappointment,  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  ftrength,  and  improve  their  fortitude. 
On  this  occafion  the  Philofopher  rifes  into  that 
celebrated  fentimenr,  that  there  is  not  on  earth 
a  fpe&acle  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator 
intent  on  his  works,  than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to 
his  bufferings  ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  it  muft  be 
a  pleaiure  to  Jupiter  him  felt  to  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  fee  Cato,  amidft  the  ruins  of  his 
country,  preferving  his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reafonable, 
if  we  confider  human  life  as  a  ftate  of  probation, 
and  adverfity  as  the  poft  of  honour  in  it,  afligned 
often  to  the  be  ft  and  moft  feledt  fpirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  infift  on  here,  is, 
that  we  are  not  at  prefent  in  a  proper  fituation  to 
judge  of  the  counfels  by  which  Providence  a&s, 
fince  but  little  arrives  at  .our  knowledge,  and  even 

that 
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'that  little  we  difcern  imperfeTly ;  or,  according 
to  the  elegant  figure  in  Holy  Writ,  ‘  We  fee  but 
*  in  part,  and  as  in  a  glafs  darkly.  It  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  Providence  in  its  ^economy  re¬ 
gards  the  whole  fyftem  of  time  and  things  together, 
fo  that  we  cannot  difcover  the  beautiful  connex¬ 
ions  between  incidents  which  lie  widely  feparate 
in  time,  and  by  lofirig  fo  many  links  of  the  chain, 
our  reafonlngs  become  broken  and  imperfedh 
Thus  thofe  parts  in  the  moral  world,  which  have 
not  an  abfolute,  may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty, 
in  refpedt  to  fome  other  parts  concealed  from  Us, 
but  open  to  his  eye,  before  whom  Part,  Pr dent, 
and  To  come,  are  fet  together  in  one  point .  of 
view :  and  thofe  events,  the  permifiion  of  which 
feems  now  to  accufe  his  goodnefs,  may,  in  the 
confummation  of  things,  both  magnify  his  good¬ 
nefs,  and  exalt  his  wifdom.  And  this  is  enough 
to  check  our  preemption,  fince  it  is  in  vain  to 
apply  our  meafures  oi  regularity  to  matters  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  antecedents  nor  the 
confequents,  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  {hall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  abftracted 
thought,  by  relating  here  a  Jewifh  tradition  con¬ 
cerning  Mofes,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  para¬ 
ble  illuftratmg  what  I  have  laft  mentioned^  That 
great  prophet,  it  is  faid,  was  called  up,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  where, 
in  a  conference  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was 
permitted  to  propofe  to  him  fome  queftions  con¬ 
cerning  his  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe.  In  the 
raidfh  of  this  Divine  Colloquy  he  was  commanded 
to  look  down  on  the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  there  iilued  out  a  clear  fpiing  of 
water,  at  which  the  foldicr  alighted  from  his  hbrfe 
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So  drink.  He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  a  little  boy 
came  to  the  dime  place,  and  finding  a  purfe  of  gold, 
which  the  foldier  had  dropped,  took  it  up,  and 
went  away  "with  it.  Immediately  after  this  came 
an  infirm  old  man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling, 
and  having  quenched  his  third,  fat  down  to  reft 
himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  fpring.  The  foldier 
miffing  his  purfe,  returns  to  fearch  for  it,  and  de¬ 
mands  it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms  he  had  not 
feen  it,  and  appeals  to  heaven  in  witnefs  of  his 
innocence.  The  foldier  not  believing  his  protec¬ 
tion,  kills  him.  Mofes  fell  on  his  face  with  horror 
and  amazement,  when -the  Divine  Voice  thus  pre¬ 
vented  his  expostulation  *,  *  Be  not  furprifed,  Mo- 
<  fes,  nor  afk  why  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has 
c  fullered  this  thing  to  come  to  pafs  :  the  child  is 
4  the  occafion  that  the  blood  of  the  old  man  is  fpilt ; 
*  but  know,  that  the  old  man  whom  thou  fa  we  ft, 
c  -was  the  murderer  of  that  child’s  father.’ 


rp 

J[_  HE  famous  Gratlan,  in  his  little  book 
wherein  he  lays  down  maxims  for  a  man’s  advanc- 
ing  himfelf  at  court,  advifes  his  reader  to  afTociate 
himfelf  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  fliun  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  unfortunate*,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  bafenefs  of  the  precept  to  an  honeft  mind, 
may  have  fomething  ufeful  in  it  for  thofe  who  pufii 
their  intereft  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  a  great 
part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rifes  out 
of  right  or  wrong  meafures  and  fchemes  of  life. 
When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  I  fhrewdly  fufpeCL 
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him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  con- 
formify  with  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Rich- 
iieu  ufed  to  fay,  that  unfortunate  and  imprudent 
were  but  two  words  for  the  fame  thing.  As  the 
Cardinal  himfelf  had  a  great  {hare  both  of  prudence 
and  good  fortune,  his  famous  antagonift,  the  Count 
d’Olivarez,  was  difgraced  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
becaufe  it  was  alledged  againft  him  that  he  had 
never  any  fuccefs  in  his  undertakings.  This,  fays 
an  eminent' author,  was  indirectly  accufing  him 
of  imprudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans 
for  their  General  upon  three  accounts  ;  as  he  was 
a  man  of  courage,  conduct,  and  good  fortune.  It 
was,  perhaps,  for  the  reafon  above-mentioned, 
namely,  that  a  feries  of  good  fortune  fuppofes  a 
prudent  management  in  the  perfon  whom  it  befalls, 
that  not  only  Sylla  the  Dictator,  but  feveral  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  as  is  hill  to  be  feen  upon  their 
medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themfelves 
that  of  Felix,  or  fortunate.  The  Heathens,  in¬ 
deed,  feem  to  have  valued  a  man  mere  for  his 
good  fortune  than  for  any  other  quality,  which  I 
think  is  very  natural  for  thofe  who  have  not  a 
ftrong  belief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I 
conceive  a  man  crowned  with  many  diftinguifli- 
ing  blefiings,  that  has  not  fome  extraordinary 
fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in  him,  which  lies 
open  to  the  Supreme  Eye,  though  perhaps  it  is 
not  difeovered  by  my  obfervation  ?  Wh*t  is  the 
reafon  Homer’s  and  Virgil’s  heroes  do  not  form 
^  refolution,  or  ftrike  a  blow,  without  the  con¬ 
duct  and  direction  of  fome  Deity  ?  Doubtleis, 
becaufe  the  Poets  efteemed  it  the  greateft  honour 

to  be  favoured  by  the  Gods,  and  thought  the  bed 
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\vay  of  praifing  a  man  was  to  recount  thofe  favours 
which  naturally  implied  an  extraordinary  merit 
in  the  perfon  on  whom  they  defcended. 

Thofe  who  believe  a  future  date  of  rewards4 
and  punifhments  act  very  abfurdly,  if  they  form 
their  opinions  of  a  man’s  merit  from  his  fucceffes. 
But  certainly*  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our 
Being  was  concluded  between  our  births  and 
deaths,  I  fhould  think  a  man’s  aood  fortune  the 
meafure  and  ftandardof  his  real  merit,  fmce  Prov¬ 
idence  would  have  no  opportunity  of  rewarding 
his  virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  prefent  life. 
A  virtuous  unbeliever,  wholes  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  misfortunes,  ha  3  reafon  to  cry  out,  as  they 
fay  Brutus  did  a  little  before  his  death,  c  O  virtue, 

5  I  have  \Vor flopped  thee  as  a  lubftaritud  good,  • 
r  but  I  find  thou  art  an  empty  name/ 

But  to  return  to  cur  iirft  point :  though  pru¬ 
dence  does  undoubtedly,  in  a  great  meafure,  nro- 


cluce  our  good  or  ill  fortun 


in  the  world,  A 
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certain  tn^e  are  many  unfordeen  accidents  and 
occurrences,  which  very  often  pervert  the  line  it 
fehemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wifdam*  The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  ftrong.  Nothing  lefs  than  Infinite  V/ifdorn 
can  have  an  abfolute  command  over  Fortune  ;  the 
higheft  degree  of  it  which  man  can  poflefs,  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  fuck 
contingencies  as  may  rife  in  the  profecution  of 
our  affairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  pru¬ 
dence,  which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of 
caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  fo  fortunate 
as  he  might  poffibly  have  been  without  it.  A 
perfon  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to  fucceed, 
and  follows  clofely  the  dictates  pf  human  prudence, 

never 
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never  meets  with  thofe  great  and  unforefeen  fu«- 
cefles,  which  are  only  the  eiTeQ  of  a  fanguine  tem¬ 
per,  or  a  more  happy  rafhnefs  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  reafon,  that,  according  to  the  common 
obfeivation,  Portune,  like  other  females,  delights 
rather  in  favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  fince  man  is  fo  fhort-fighted 
a  creature,  and  the  accidents  which  may  happen 
to  him  fo  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tibet- 
fords  opinion  in  another  cafe,  that  were  there  any 
doubt  of  a  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would  be 
very  deferable  these  fhould  be  fuch  a  Being  of  infi¬ 
nite  v/ifdom  and  goodnefs,  on  whole  diiecfion  we 
might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  prefumption  to  aferibe  our  fuo 
oeiles  to  our  own  management,  and  net  to  efteem 
our fe Ives  upon  any  bleding,  rather  as  it  is  the 
bounty  of  heaven,  than  the  acquidtion  of  our  own 
prudence.  I  am  very  well  plealed  with  a  medal 
which  was  (truck,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  litne  after 
.the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  event.  It  is 
well  known  how  the  King  of  Spain,  and  others 
who  were  the  enemies  of  that  great  Princefs,  to 
derogate  from  her  glory,  aferibed  the  ruin  of  their 
feet, "father  to  the  violence  of  dorms  and  tempeds, 
than  to  the  bravery  of  the  Englifh.  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  indead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution 
of  her  honour,  valued  herfelf  upon  fuch  a  fignal 
favour  of  Providence,  and  accordingly  in  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  medal  above  mentioned,  has  represen¬ 
ted  a  fleet  beaten  by  a  temped,  and  falling  foul 
upon  one  another,  with  that  religious  infeription, 

<  Affiavit  Deus  &  diffipantur.  He  blew  with  his 

<  wind,  and  they  were  feattered.’ 
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It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  General, 
^whofe  name  I  cannot  at  prefent  recollect,  and 
who  had  been  a  particular  favourite  of  Fortune, 
that  upon  recounting  his  vidlories  among  his 
friends*  he  added  at  the  end  of  feveral  great  ac¬ 
tions,  c  And  in  this  Fortune  had  no  {hared  After 
which  it  is  obferved  in  hiftory,  that  he  never 
profpered  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance,  and  a  conceitednefs  of  our 
own  abilities,  are  very  (hocking  and  offenfive  to 
men  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  we  may  be  fure  they  are 
highly  difpleafing  to  that  Being  who  delights  in 
an  humblegmind,  and  by  feveral  of  his  difpenfa- 
tions  feerns  purpofely  to  fliew  us,  that  our  own 
fchemes  or  prudence  have  no  (hare  in  our  ad-  - 
vancements. 

Since  on  this  fubject  I  have  already  admitted 
feveral  quotations  which  have  occurred  to  my 
memory  upon  writing  this  paper,  I  will  conclude 
it.  with  a  little  Perfian  fable.  A  drop  of  water 
fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  Sea,  and  finding  itfelf 
loll  in  fuch  an  immeniity  of  fluid  matter,  broke 
out  into  the  following  refleftion :  c  Alas  !  what 

o 

‘  an  infignificant  creature  am  I  in  this  prodigious 

*  ocean  of  waters  ;  my  exiilence  is  of  no  concern  - 
1  to  the  univerfe,  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  noth- 

*  ing,  and  am  lefs  than  the  lead  of  the  works  of 
5  God.’  It  fo  happened  that  an  Oyftcr,  which  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Drop,  chanced  to 
gape  and  fwallow  it  up  in  the  midfl  of  this  its 
humble  fbliloquy.  The  Drop,  fays  the  fable, 
lay  a  great  while  hardening  in  the  fliell,  till  by 
degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  feries  of 
adventures,  is  at  prefent  that  famous  pearl  which 
is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Perfian  diadem. 


the  providence  of  gob. 

Si  fraElus  illcibatur  orbis 

Itnpavidum  ferient  ruing.  Hon. 

confidered  in  himfelf,  is  a  very 
helplefs  and  a  very  wretched  Being.  He  is  fub- 
jecl  every  moment  to  the  greatelt  calamities  and 
misfortunes.  He  is  befet  with  dangers  on  all 
fides,  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberlefs 
cafualties,  which  he  could  not  forefee,  nor  have 
prevented,  had  he  forefeen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to 
fo  many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of 
one  who  dire£lscontingencies,and  has  in  his  hands 
the  management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of 
annoying  or  offending  us  ;  who  knows  the  afii fi¬ 
ance  we  (land  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  t  o 
beftow  it  on  thofe  who  alk  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  which  fuch  a  creature 
bears  to  fo  infinitely  wife  and  good  a  Being,  is  a 
firm  reliance  on  him  for  the  bleflings  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  life,  and  an  habitual  trull  in  him  for 
deliverance  out  of  all  fuch  dangers  and  difficulties 
as  may  befal  us. 

The  man,  who  always  lives  in  this  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind,  has  not  the  fame  dark  and  melan¬ 
choly  views  of  human  nature,  as  he  who  confiders 
himfelf  abftracledly  from  this  relation  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  reflects 
upon  his  own  weaknefs  and  imperfection,  he  com¬ 
forts  himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  di¬ 
vine  attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his  fafety 
and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  forefight 
made  up  by  the  Omnifcience  of  him  who  is  his 

fupporfc 
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fupport.  He  is  not  fenfible  of  his  own  want  of 
ftrength,  when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is  Al¬ 
mighty.  In  fiiort,  the  perfon  who  has  a  firm 
trull  on  the  Supreme  Being,  is  Powerful  in  his 
Power,  Wife  by  his  Wifdom,  Happy  by  his  Hap- 
p’mefs.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  Divine  At¬ 
tribute,  and  lofes  his  own  infufficiency  in  the  ful- 
nefs  of  infinite  perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  eafv  to  us,  we  are 
commanded  to  put  our  truft  in  him,  who  is  thus 
able  to  relieve  andfuccour  us;  the  Divine  Goodnels 
having  made  fuch  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithlland- 
inpr  we  fhould  have  been  raiferable,  had  it  been 

o 

forbidden  us. 


Among  feveral  motives,  which  might  be  made 
ufe  of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  fl  1  all  only 
take  notice  of  thofe  that  follow. 

The  firll  and  ftrongefl  is,  that  we  arepromifed. 
He  will  not  fail  thofe  who  put  their  truft  in  him. 

But  without  confidering  the  fupernatural 
blefiing  which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may 
obferve  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own 
reward,  or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  truft  and 
confidence  in  the  great  Difpofer  of  all  things, 
contributes  very  much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any 
affliction,  or  to  the  bearing  it  manfully.  A  perfon 
who  believes  he  has  bis  fuccour  at  hand,  and  that 
be  aCts  in  fight  of  bis  friend,  often  exerts  bimfelf 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are 
not  to  be  matched  by  one  who  is  not  animated 
with  fuch  a  confidence  of  fuccefs.  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  inftances  from  hittory,  of  Generals,  who  out 
of  a  belief  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
fome  invifible  afiiflant,  did  not  only  encourage 
their  Soldiers  to  do  their  utmoft,  but  have  aCted 

themfeives 
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themfelves  beyond  what  they  would  have  dene, 
had  they  not  been  infpired  by  fuch  a  belief.  I 
might  in  the  fame  manned  fhew  how  fuch  a  trull 
in  the  alliBance  of  an  Almighty  Being,  naturally 
produces  patience,  hope,  cheerfulnefs,  and  all 
other  difpofitions  of  mind  that  alleviate  thofe 
calamities  which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  adminilters  great 
comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty 
and  affliction,  but  moll  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death. . 
When  the  foul  is  hovering  in  the  laft  moments  of 
its  feparation,  when  it  is  jail  entering  on  another 
Bate  of  exiBence,  to  converfe  with  fcenes,  and  ob¬ 
jects,  and  companions  that  are  altogether  new, 
what  can  fupport  her  under  fuch  tremblings  of 
thought,  fuch  fear,  fuch  anxiety,  fuch  apprehen¬ 
sions,  but  the  calling  of  all  her  cares  upon  him 
who  hr  11  gave  her  being,  who  has  conduced  her 
through  one  Bage  of  it,  and  will  he  always^witli 
her,  to  guide  and  comfoit  her  in  her  progrefs 
through  eternity  ? 

David  has  very  beautifully  reprefented  this 
Beady  reliance  on  God  Almighty,  in  his  twenty- 
third  Pfalm,  which  is  a  kind  of  Palloral  hymn,  and 
filled  with  thofe  allufions  which  are  ufual  in  that 
kind  of  writing.  As  the  poetry  is  very  exquilite, 

I  {hall  prefect  my  reader  with  the  following  tranf- 
lation  of  it. 

L 

*fhs  Lord  my  pajlure  fh all  prepare. 

And feed  me  ninth  a  Shepherd’s  care  : 

His  prefence  Jhall  my  wants  f apply  y 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ;  . 

My  noon- day  walks  he  Jhall  attend , 

And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend . 


II.  JVhtn 
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II. 

When  in  the  fultry  glebe  1  faint. 

Or  on  the  thirfly  mountain  pant  ; 

Ho  fertile  vales ,  and  dewy  meads. 

My  weary  wandl  ring  fleps  he  leads  ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  [oft  and  flow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landjkip  flow » 

III. 

T hough  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread. 

With  gloomy  horrors  overfpread. 

My  fledfafl  heart  fh  all  fear  no  ill, 

For  thou,  0  Lord ,  art  with  me  fill  5 
Thy  friendly  crook  fhall  give  me  aid. 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  floadt. 

IV. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  lflray , 

Thy  bounty  fhall  my  pains  beguile  : 

The  barren  wildernefs  fhall  fmile ,  ^ 

With  fuddsn  greens  and  herbage  crown  d. 
And  flr earns  fhall  murmur  all  around . 


a  r- 
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SECTION  IV. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOU. 

/  • 

Religentem  ejje  oportet ,  Religiofum  nefas . 

Incerti  Antor is  apud  Aul .  Gell. 

T  . 

_|_  r  is  of  the  lad  importance  to  fcafon  the 
paflions  of  a  child  with  Devotion,  which  feldom 
dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early  tindlure 
,  of  it.  Though  it  may  feem  extinguiihed  for  a 
while  hy  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  heats  of  youth, 
or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out 
and  difcovers  itfelf  again,  as  focn  as  difcretiori, 
ecnfideration,  age,  or  misfortunes  have  brought 
the  man  to  himfelf.  ri  he  fire  may  be  covered  and 
overlaid,  but  cannot  be  intireiy  quenched  and 
(mothered. 

A  date  of  temperance,  fobriety,  and  judice, 
without  devotion,  is  a  cold,  lifelefs,  infipicfcoridi- 
tion  of  virtue  \  and  is  rather  to  be  (tiled  Philofophy 
than  Religion.  Devotion  opens  the  mind  to  great 
conceptions,  and  fills  it  with  more  fublime  ideas 
than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mod  ex¬ 
alted  fcience  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  warms  and 
agitates  the  foul  more  than  fenfual  pleafure. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  writers,  that 
man  is  more  didinguifhed  from  the  animal  world 
by  Devotion  than  by  Reafon,  as  feveral  brute 
creatures  difcover  in  their  adlions  fomething  like 
a  faint  glimmering  of  reafon,  though  they  betray 
in  no  fingle  circumdance  of  their  behaviour  any 
thing  that  bears  the  lead  affinity  to  devotion.  It 
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Is  certain,  the  propenfity  of  the  mind  to  religious 
worfhip,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  foul  to  fly  to 
fome  fuperior  Being  for  fuccour  in  dangers  and 
diftrefies,  the  gratitude  to  an  invifible  Siiperin- 
tendant  which  arifes  in  us  upon  receiving  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  the 
aCfs  of  love  and  admiration  with  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  fo  wonderfully  tranfported 
in  meditating  upon  the  Divine  Perfections,  and 
the  univerfal  concurrence  of  all  the  nations  under 
heaven,  in  the  great  article  of  adoration,  plainly 
fhew  that  devotion  or  religious  worfhip  muft  be 
the  effect  of  a  tradition  from  fome  firft  founder 
of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  light  of  reafon,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  in-* 
ftinCt  implanted  in  the  foul  itfelf.  For  my  part* 
I  look  upon  all  thefe  to  be  the  concurrent  caufes, 
but  which  ever  of  them  fhall  be  affigned  as  the 
Principle  of  Divine  Worfhip,  it  manifeftly  points 
to  a  Supreme  Being,  as  the  firft  author  of  it. 

I  may  take  fome  other  opportunity  of  con- 
fi dering  thofe  particular  forms  and  methods  of 
devotion  which  are  taught  us  by  Chriftianity  ; 
but  I  fhall  here  obferve  into  what  errors  even  this 
Divine  Principle  may  fometimes  lead  us,  when  it 
is  not  moderated  by  that  right  reafon  which  was 
j*!ven  us  as  the  guide  of  all  our  aCtions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  miftaken 
devotion  may  betray  us,  are  Enthufiafm  and  Su- 
perftition. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  objqCl  than 
a  man  who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious 

O 

enthufiafm.  A  perfon  that  is  crazed,  though  with 
pride  or  malice,  is  a  fight  very  mortifying  to  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  but  when  the  diftemper  arifes  from 

any 
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anv  indifcreet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  intenfe 
an  application  of  tire  mind  to  its  miitakeu  duties, 
it  deferves  our  compaflion  in  a  more  particular 
manner.  "We  may,  however,  leatn  this  lcfTon 
from  it,  that  fince  devotion  itfelf  (which one  would 
be  apt  to  think  could  not  be  too  warm)  may  dis¬ 
order  the  mind,  unlefs  its  heats  are  tempered  with 
caution  &  prudence,  we  fliould  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  our  reafon  as  cool  as  pofiible,  &  to  guard 
ourfeives  in  all  parts  of  life  againlb  tne  influence  of 
pailion,  imagination,  and  conftitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reafon,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into 
Enfhufiafm.  When  the  mind  finds  herfelf  very 
much  inflamed  with  her  devotions,  (he  is  too 
much  inclined  to  think  they  are  not  of  her  own 
kindling,  but  blown  up  with  fomething  divine 
within  her.  If  fhe  indulges  this  thought  too  far, 
and  humo  urs  the  growing  pafiion,  Are  at  lalt  flinga 
herfelf  into  imaginary  raptures  and  ecftacies  •,  and 
when  once  fire  fancies  herfelf  under  the  influence 
of  a  divine  impulfe,  it  is  no  wonder  if  fhe  flights 
human  ordinances,  and  refufes  to  comply  with  anv 
eftablifhed  form  of  religion,  as  thinking  nedelf 
diredled  by  a  much  Superior  guide. 

As  Enthufiafni  is  a  kind  of  excefs  m  devotion, 
Superftition  is  the  excefs  not  only  of  devotion, 
but  of  religion  in  general  •,  according  to  an  o  d 
•Heathen  faying,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  RJi- 
trentem  ejfe  oportet,  Religiofum  nefas  ;  A  man  fliould 
be  religious,  not  fuperflitious  •,  for  as  tne  author 
tells  us,  Nigidius  obferved  upon  this  paffage,  that 
the  Latin  words  which  terminate  in  ofus  generally 
imply  vicious  characters,  and  the  having  of  any 
quality  to  an  excefs.  .. 
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An  Enthufiaft  in  religion  is  like  an  obftinate 
clown,  a  fuperftitious  man  like  an  infipid  courtier* 
Enthuhafm  has  fomething  in  it  of  madnefs,  Su- 
perilition  of  folly.  Molt  of  the  Sefls  that  fall 
(hort  of  the  Church  of  England  have  in  them 
ftrong  tin&ures  of  Enthu  Gafin,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  is  one  huge  overgrown  body  of 
childiffi  and  idle  Superltitions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  feems  indeed 
irrecoverably  loft  in  this  particular.  If  an  abfurd 
drefs  or  behaviour  be  introduced  in  the  world,  it 
will  foon  be  found  out  and  difearded  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  habit  or  ceremony,  though  never  fo  ridic¬ 
ulous,  which  has  taken  fanfluary  in  the  Church, 
(ticks  in  it  for  ever.  A  Gothic  Bifhop,  perhaps, 
thought  it  proper  to  repeat  fuch  a  form  in  fuch 
particular  ihoes  or  flippers  ;  another  fancied  it 
would  be  very  decent  if  fuch  a  part  of  public  de¬ 
votions  were  performed  with  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  a  crofier  in  his  hand  :  to  this  a  brother  Vandal, 
as  wife  as  the  others,  adds  an  antic  drefs,  which 
they  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly  to  iuch  and 
fuch  mylteries,  hill  by  degrees  the  whole  office  has 
degenerated  into  an  empty  lhow. 

Their  fuccellbrs  fee  the  vanity  and  inconve¬ 
nience  of  thefe  ceremonies  ;  but  inftead  of  reform¬ 
ing,  perhaps  add  others,  which  they  think  more 
hgniftcant,  and  which  take  poffeffion  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  are  never  to  be  driven  out  after  they 
have  been  once  admitted.  I  have  feen  the  Pope  offi¬ 
ciate  at  St.  Peter’s,  where,  for  two  hours  together, 
he  was  bufied  in  putting  on  or  off  his  different  ac¬ 
coutrements,  according  to  the  different  parts  he 
was  to  afl  in  them. 

Nothing  is  fo  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
M  and 
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and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  fetting  afide  the 
infinite  advantages  which  arife  from  it,  as  a  drong, 
Heady,  mafculine  piety  ;  but  Enthufiaim  and  Su- 
perdition  are  the  weaknefles  of  human  reafon, 
that  expofe  us  to  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  Infidels, 
and  fink  us  even  below  the  beads  that  perifh. 

Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  error 
arifing  from  millaken  devotion  ;  but  becaufe  reflec¬ 
tions  on  that  fubjedt  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  an 
Engiifh  reader,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 


Omnibus  in  tcrris>  qua:  funt  a  Gaclibus  ufque 
Auroram  &  Gangem ,  panel  dignofeere  pojfunt 
Vera  bona ,  atque  illis  mulium  diver Ja ,  re  mot  a 
Err  oris  nebula -  • 

Jn  my  lad  Saturday’s  paper  I  laid  down 
fome  thoughts  upon  Devotion  in  general,  and 
ihall  here  (hew  what  were  the  notions  of  tne  mod 
refined  Heathens  on  this  fubjedt,  as  they  are  repre- 
fented  in  Plato’s  dialogue  upon  Prayer,  entitled, 
Alcibiades  the  Second,  which  doubtlefs  gave  occa- 
fion  tojuvenahs  tenthSatire,and  to  the  fecondSatire 
of  Perfius  ;  as  the  lad  of  thefe  authors  has  almod 
tranferibed  the  preceding  dialogue,  entitled,  Al¬ 
cibiades  the  Fird,  in  his  fourth  Satire. 

The  fpeakers  in  this  dialogue  upon  Prayer, 
are  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  ;  and  the  fub dance 
of  it  (when  drawn  together  out  of  the  intricacies 

and  digreflions)  as  follows. 

Socrates  meeting  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he 
was  going  to  his  devotions,  and  obferving  his  eyes 
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to  be  fixed  upon  the  earth  with  great  ferioufnefs 
and  attention,  tells  him,  that  he  had  reafon  to  be 
thoughtful  on  that  occafion,  fince  it  was  pohible 
for  a° man  to  bring  down  evils  upon  himfelf  oy 
his  own  prayers,  and  that  thofe  things  which  t  ie 
Gods  fend  him  in  anfwer  to  his  petitions  might 
turn  to  his  deltruaion  :  This,  fays  he,  may  not 
only  happen  when  a  man  prays  for  what  he  knows 
is  miiehievous  in  its  own  nature,  as  Oedipus  im¬ 
plored  the  Gods  to  fow  diflenfion  between  his 
fons,  but  when  he  prays  for  what  lie  believes 
would  be  for  his  good,  and  againft  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  would  he  to  his  detriment.  .This  ih^.  1  hi  1 
ofopher  {hews  nnill  neceffarily  happen  among  us, 
fince  in  oft  men  are  blinded  witn  ignorance,  pre¬ 
judice,  or  paffion,  which  hinder  them  from  feeing 
inch  things  as  are  really  beneiicial  co  them,  hoi 
an  i  nil  a  nee,  he  aiks  Alcibiades,  whether  he  would 
not  be  thoroughly  pleafed  and  fatisfied  if  that* 
God  to  -  whom  he  was  going  to  addrefs  himfelf, 
fhould  promife  to  make  him  the  fovereign  of  the 
whole  earth  ?  Alcibiades  anfwers,  I  hat  he  IItoukI 
doubtlefs  look  upon  fuch  a  promife  as  the  greateft 
favour  that  could  be  bellowed  upon  him.  .Socrates 
t  then  aiks  him,  if  after  receiving  this  great  favour 
he  would  be  contented  to  lofe  his  life  ?  Or  if  he 
would  receive  it  though  he  was  fare  he  fhould 
make  an  ill  ufe  of  it  ?  do  both  which  queflions 
Alcibiades  anfwers  in  the  negative.  Socrates 
then  {hews  him,  from  the  examples  of  others, 
how  thefe  might  probably  be  the  effects  of  fuch 
a  bleffing.  He  then  adds,  that  other  reputed 
pieces  of  good  fortune,  as  that  of  having  a  fan,  or 
procuring  the  higheil  poft  in  a  government,  are 
lubjed  to  the  like  fatal  conferences  >  which  n ev¬ 
er  thelsfs, 
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erthelefs,  fays  he,  men  ardently  clef  re,  and  would 
not  fail  to  pray  for*  if  they  thought  their  prayers 
might  be  effectual  for  the  obtaining  of  them. 

Having  edablifhed  this  great  point,  that  all 
the  mod  apparent  bleflings  in  this  life  are  obnox¬ 
ious  to  fuch  dreadful  confequences,  and  that  no 
man  knows  what  in  its  events  would  prove  to  him 
a  blefling  or  a  curfe,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after 
what  manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as 
the  model  of  his  devotions,  a  fhort  prayer,  which 
a  Greek  Poet  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends, 
in  the  following  words  ;  Ci  O  Jupiter,  give  us 
ihofe  things  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  they 
are  fuch  things  as  we  pray  for,  or  fuch  things  as 
we  do  not  pray  for  *,  and  remove  from  us  thofe 
things  which  are  hurtful,  though  they  are  fuch 
things  as  we  pray  for.” 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  his  difciple  may  afk 
fuch  things  as  are  expedient  for  him,  he  {hews 
him,  that  it  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  dudy  of  true  wifdom,  and  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  which  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  mod 
fuitable  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  lad  place  he  informs  him, 
that  the  bed  methods  he  could  make  ufe  of  to 
draw  dowm  bleflings  upon  himfelf,  and  to  render 
his  prayers  acceptable,  would  be  to  live  in  a  con- 
dant  pradfice  of  his  duty  towards  the  Gods  and  to¬ 
wards  men.  Under  tins  head  he  very  much  recom¬ 
mends  a  form  of  prayer  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
ufe  of,  in  wdiich they  petition  the  Gods,  to  give  them 
^11  goodthings,  fo  long  as  they  wrere  virtuous.  Un¬ 
der  this  head  likewdfe  he  gives  a  very  remarkable 
account  of  an  Oracle,  to  the  following  purpofe. 

When 
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When  the  Athenians,  in  the  war  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  received  many  defeats  both  by 
fea  and  land,  they  fent  a  me ii age  to  the  Oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  to  a(k  the  reafon  why  they  who 
eredfed  fo  many  temples  to  the  Gods,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  them  with  fuch  coflly  offerings  \  why  they 
who  had  inflituted  fo  many  feflivals,  and  accom¬ 
panied  them  with  fuch  pomps  and  ceremonies  5 
in  fhort,  why  they  who  had  flain  io  many  heca¬ 
tombs  at  their  altars,  fliould  be  lefs  fuccefsful 
than  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  fell  fo  fhort  of 
them  in  all  thefe  particulars.  To  this,  fays  he, 
the  Oracle  made  the  following  reply  ;  “  I  am 
better  pleafed  with  the  prayer  of  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  than  with  all  the  oblations  of  the  Greeks.” 
As  this  prayer  implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in 
thofe  who  made  it,  the  Philofopher  proceeds  to 
fhew  how  the  molt  vicious  man  might  be  devout, 
fo  far  as  victims  could  make  him,  but  that  his  of¬ 
ferings  were  regarded  by  the  Gods  as  bribes,  and 
his  petitions  as  blafphemies.  He  likewife  quotes 
on  this  oceafion  two  verfes  out  of  Homer,  in 
which  the  Poet  fays,  that  the  feent  of  the  Trojan 
facrilices  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  winds  ;  - 
but  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Gods,  who 
were  duple afed  with  Priam  and  all  his  people. 

The  conclulion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  Socrates  having  deterred  Alcibiades  - 

O 

from  the  prayers  and  facrifice  which  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  offer,  by  fetting  forth  the  above-mentioned 
difficulties  of  performing  that  duty  as  he  ought, 
adds  thefe  words,  We  mull  therefore  wait  till  fuch 
time,  as  we  may  learn  how  we  ought  to  behave 
ourfelves  towards  the  Gods  and  towards  men.  , 
But  when  will  that  time  come,  fays  Alcibiades, 
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and  who  is  it  will  inftruct  us  ?  For  I  would  fain 
fee  this  man,  whoever  he  is.  It  is  one,  fays  Soc¬ 
rates,  who  takes  care  of  you ;  but  as  Homer  tells 
us,  that  Minerva  removed  the  mill  fromDiomede’s 
eyes,  that  he  might  plainly  difcover  both  Gods 
and  men ;  fo  the  darknefs  that  hangs  upon  your 
mind  muft  be  removed,  before  you  are  able  to 
difcern  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. — “  Let  him 
remove  from  my  mind,  fays  Alcibiades,  the  dark¬ 
nefs,  and  what  elfe  he  pleafes  ;  I  am  determined 
to  refufe  nothing  he  fhall  order  me,  whoever  he  is, 
fo  that  I  may  become  the  better  man  by  it.” — The 
remaining  part  of  this  dialogue  is  very  ohfcure  : 
th  ere  is  fomething  in  it  that  would  make  us  think c 
Socrates  hinted  at  himfelf,  when  he  fpoke  of  this 
Divine  Teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the  world, 
did  he  not  own  that  he  himfelf  was  in  this  rcfpecf 
as  much  at  a  lofs,  and  in  as  great  diltrefs,  as  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclufon 
tis  a  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  or  at  leaft  that 
Socrates, like  the  High-Prieft,  prophefied  unknow¬ 
ingly,  and  pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  who 
was  to  come  into  the  world  fome  ages  after  him. 
However  that  may  be,  we  find  that  this  great 
Philofopher  faw,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  that  it 
was  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
to  fend  a  perfon  into  the  world  who  fhould  inftrudl 
mankind  in  the  duties  of  religion*  and*  in  partic¬ 
ular,  teach  them  how  to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abftraet  of  Plato’s  Dif- 
eourfe  on  Prayer,  will,  I  believe,  naturally  make 
this  reflection,  that  the  great  Founder  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  as  well  by  his  own  example,  as  in  the  form 
•f  prayer  which  he  taught  his  difciples*  did  not 
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only  keep  up  to  thofe  rules  which  the  light  of 
nature  had  fuggefted  to  this  great  Philofopher* 
but  iuftruaed  his  difciples  in  the  whole  extent  of 
this  dutv,  as  well  as  of  all  others.  He  directed 
them  to  the  proper  object  of  adoration,  and  taught 
them,  according  to  the  third  rule  above  mentioned, 
to  apply  themfelves  to  him  in  their  clofets,  with¬ 
out  (how  or  oflcntation  \  and  to  worfhip  him  in 
Spirit  and  in  truth.  As  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
their  form  of  prayer,  implored  the  Gods  in  general 
to  give  them  all  good  things  fo  long  as  they  were 
virtuous,  we  afk  in  particular  that  our  offences 
may  be  forgiven  as  we  forgive  thofe  of  others.  If 
we  look  into  the  fecond  rule  which  Socrates  has 
prefcribed,  namely,  that  we  fhould  apply  ourfelves. 
to  the  knowledge  of  fuch  things  as  are  belt  for  us, 
this  too  is  explained  at  large  in  the  dodtrines  of 
the  Gofpel, where  we  arc  taught  in  feveral  inftan- 
ces  to  regard  thofe  things  as  curfes, which  appear 
as  bleflings  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  to  efteem  thofe  things  as  bleflings, 
which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  appear  as 
curfes.  Thus  in  the  form  which  is  prefcribed  to 
us  we  only  pray  for  that  happinefs  which  is  our 
chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  exiftence, 
when  we  petition  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  his  kingdom,  being  folicitous  for  no  other 
temporal  bleffmg  but  our  daily  fuflenance.  On 
the  othef  fide,  we  pray  againft  nothing  but  Sin,., 
and  againft  Evil  in  general,  leaving  it  with  Omnif- 
cience  to  determine  what  is  really  fuch.  If  we 
look  into  the  firlt  of  Socrates’  rules  of  prayer,  in 
which  he  recommends  the  above-mentioned  form 
of  the  ancient  Poet,  we  find  that  form  not  only 
comprehended,  but  very  much  improved  in  the 

petition, 
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petition,  wherein  wc  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being 
that  his  will  may  be  done  *,  which  is  of  the  fame 
force  with  that  form  which  our  Saviour  ufed, 
when  he  prayed  again.fl  the  moil  painful  and  moft 
ignominious  of  deaths.  Neverthelefs  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done. — This  comprehenfive  pe¬ 
tition  is  the  moll  humble,  as  well  as  the  moft  pru¬ 
dent,  that  can  be  offered  up  from  the  creature  to 
his  Creator*  as  it  fuppofes  the  Supreme  Being  wills 
nothing  but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  that  he 
knows  better  than  ourfelves  what  is  fo. . 

L,. 
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SECTION  V. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  REVELATION  ABOVE 
NATURAL  REASON. 

* — Sgdcquid  dignum  fapiente  bonoquc  ejl.  IIOR . 

J^ELIGION  may  be  confidered  under 
two  general  heads.  The  firft  comprehends  what 
we  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  are  to  prac- 
tife.  By  thofe  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I 
mean  whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy  Wri¬ 
tings,  and  which  we  could  not  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  by  the  things 
which  we  are  to  pradlife,  I  mean  all  thofe  duties 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  reafon  or  natural  re¬ 
ligion.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  I  fhall  diftinguifh  by  the 
name  of  Faith,  the  fecondby  that  of  Morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  ferious  parts  of 
mankind,  we  find  many  who  lay  fo  great  a  ftrefs 
upon  Faith,  that  they  neglect  Morality  ;  and  ma¬ 
ny  who  build  fo  much  upon  Morality,  that  they  do 
not  pay  a  due  regard  to  Faith.  The  perfect  man 
fhould  be  defective  in  neither  of  thefe  particulars, 
as  will  be  very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  the 
benefits  which  arife  from  each  of  them,  and  which 
I  fhail  make  the  fubjecl  of  this  day’s  paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  divifiqn  of 
Chriftian  Duty  into  Morality  and  Faith,  and  that 
they  have  both  their  peculiar  excellencies,  the  firft 
has  the  pre-eminence  in  feveral  refpe&s. 

Firft, 
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Fir  ft  3  Becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  Morality 
{as  I  have  ftated  the  notion  of  it)  is  of  a  fixt,  eternal 
nature,  and  will  endure  when  Faith  ihall  fail,  and 
be  loft  in  convidtion. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  a  perfon  may  be  qualified 
to  do  greater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  more 
beneficial  to  the  world,  by  Morality,  without  Faith, 
than  by  Faith  without  Morality. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  Morality  gives  a  greater 
perfection  to  human  nature,  by  quieting  the  mind, 
moderating  the  pafiions,  and  advancing  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  every  martin  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  the  rule  of  Morality  is 
much  more  certain  than  that  of  Faith,  all  the  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing  in  the  great 
points  of  Morality,  as  much  as  they  d lifer  in 
thofe  of  Faith. 

Fifthly,  becaufe  Infidelity  is  not  of  fo  malig¬ 
nant  a  nature  as  Immorality  j  or  to  put  the  lame 
reafon  in  another  light,  becaufe  it  is  generally 
owned,  there  may  be  falvation  for  a  virtuous  infi¬ 
del,  (particularly  in  the  cafe  of  invincible  ignor¬ 
ance)  but  none  for  a  vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Becaufe  Faith  feems  to  draw  its 
principal,  if  not  all  its  excellency,  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  has  upon  Morality  *,  as  we  fhali  fee  more 
at  large,  if  we  confider  wherein  confifts  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  Faith,  or  the  beliei  of  revealea  religion  ; 
and  this  I  think  is, 

Firft,  In  explaining,  and  carrying  to  greater 
heights,  feveral  points  of  Morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnifhing  new  and  ftronger 
motives  to  enforce  the  practice  of  Morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of 

the  Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  notions  of 

one 
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©nc  another,  and  a  true  {late  ofourfelves,  both  in 
regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vilenefs  of  our  natures* 

Fourthly,  By  Brewing  us  the  black nefs  and 
deformity  of  vice,  which  in  the  Chriilian  fyftem 
is  fo  very  great,  that  he  who  is  pofTeffed  of  all  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  it,  is  repre- 
fented  by  feveral  of  our  Divines  as  hating  fin  to 
the  fame  degree  that  he  loves  the  Sacred  Perfon 
who  was  made  the  propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prefcribed 
method  of  making  Morality  effedtuai  to  falvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  thefe  feveral  heads, 
which  every  one  who  is  converfant  in  difcourfes 
of  this  nature  will  eafily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  draw  conclufions  from  them  which 
may  be  ufeful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 
One  I  am  fure  is  fo  obvious,  that  he  cannot  mifs 
it,  namely,  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his 
fcheme  of  Morality,  who  does  not  ftrengthen  and 
fupport  it  with  that  of  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

Belides  this,  I  (hall  lay  down  two  or  three 
other  maxims  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from 
what  has  been  faid. 

Firfl,  That  we  fhould  be  particularly  cau¬ 
tious  of  making  any  thing  an  article  of  Faith, 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  confirmation  or 
improvement  of  Morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  Faith  can  be 
true  and  authentic,  which  weakens  or  fubverts 
the  pradtical  part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hith¬ 
erto  called  Morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatefl  friend  of  Morality, 
or  natural  religion,  cannot  poflibly  apprehend 
any  danger  from  embracing  Chriflianity,  as  it  is 
preferved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  dodtrines  of 
our  national  Church.  There 
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There  is  likewife  another  maxim  which  I 
think  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  conffd- 
erations,  which  is  this,  that  we  fhould,  in  all  du¬ 
bious  points,  confider  any  ill  confequences  that 
may  arife  from  them,  fuppofing  they  fhould  be 
erroneous,  before  we  give  up  our  affent  to  them. 

For  example,  in  that  difputable  point  of  per- 
fecutihg  men  for  confcience  fake,  befides  the  em¬ 
bittering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation, 
and  all  the  vehemence  of  refentment,  and  infna- 
ring  them  to  profefs  what  they  do  not  believe  ; 
we  cut  them  off  from  the  pleasures  and  advanta¬ 
ges  of  fociety,  afflict  their  bodies,  diftrefs  their 
fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their  fami¬ 
lies,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to 
them.  Sure  when  I  fee  fuch  dreadful  confequen¬ 
ces  arifmg  from  a  principle,  I  would  be  as  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical 
demonftration,  before  I  would  venture  to  a£t  up¬ 
on  it,  or  make  it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  cafe  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is 
plain  and  evident,  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon 
doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  difputable  nature.  Mor¬ 
ality  feems  highly  violated  by  the  one,  and  whether 
or  no  a  zeal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true  fyftem 
of  faith  may  juffify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  can¬ 
not  but  think,  if  our  religion  produce  charity  as 
well  as  zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  {hewing  itfelf  by 
fuch  cruel  'inftances-  But,  to  conclude  with  the 
words  of  an  excellent  author,  We  have  juft  enough 
religion  to  make  us  Ifate,  but  not  enough  to  make 
us  love  one  another.  C. 
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S  ’j'  was  the  common  boad  of  the  Heathen 
Philofophers,  that  by  the  efficacy  of  their  fevera! 
doctrines,  they  made  human  nature  referable. the 
divine.  How  much  miftaken  foever  they  might 
be  in  the  feveral  means  they  propofed  for  this  end, 
it  mutt  be  owned  that  the  defign  was  great  and 
glorious.  The  fined  works  of  invention  and  im¬ 
agination,  are.  of  very  little  weight,  when  put  m 
the  balance  with  what  refines  and  exalts  the  ration-* 
al  mind.  Longinus  excufes  Homer  very  hand- 
fomely,  when  he  fays  the  Poet  made  his  Gods  like 
men,  that  he  might  make  his  men  appear  like  the 
Gods :  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  feveral  of  the 
ancient  Philofophers  a£led,  as  Cicero  w  idles 
Homer  had  done  ;  they  endeavoured  rather  to 
make  men  like  Gods,  than  Gods  like.  men. 

According  'to  this  general  maxim  in  phiiofo* 
phy,  fome  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  place 
men  in  fuch  a  date  of  pleafure,  or  indolence  at 
lead,  as  they  vainly  imagined  the  happinefs  of 
the  Supreme  Being  to  confid  in*  On  the  other 
-  hand  the  mod  virtuous  fe£t  of  Philofopheis  have 
created  a  chimerical  wife  man,  whom  they  made 
exempt  from  pafilon  and  pain,  and  thought  it 
enough  to  pronounce  him  all-fufficient. 

This  lad  charaaer,  when  divefted  of  the  glare 
of  human  philofophy  that  furrounds  it,  fignifies  no 
more,  than  that  a  good  and  wife  man  fhould  fo 
arm  himfelf  with  patience,  as  not  to  yield  tamely 
to  the  violence  of  padion  and  pain  \  that  he  fhould 
learn  fo  to  fupprefs  and  contraa  his  defires  as  to 
have  few  wants :  and  that  he  fhould  cherifh  fo 
many  virtues  in  his  foul,  as  to  have  a  perpetual 
fource  of  pleafure  in  himfelf. 


The  Chridian  religion  requires>  that,  after 
having  framed  the  bed  idea  we  are  able,  of  the 
J)ivine  Nature,  it  fhould  be  our  next  care  to  con¬ 
form  otirfelves  to  it,  as  far  as  our  imperfections 
will  permit.  I  might  mention  feveral  palfages  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  on  this  head,  to  which  I 
might  add  many  maxims  and  wife  facings  of  mor¬ 
al  authors  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  fhall  only  indance  a  remarkable  paflage, 
to  this  purpofe,  out  of  Julian’s  Csefar.  The  Em¬ 
peror  having  reprefented  all  the  Roman  Emperors, 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  as  paffing  in  review 
before  the  Gods,  and  driving  for  the  fuperiority, 
lets  them  all  drop,  excepting  Alexander,  Julius 
Caefar,  Augudus  Csefar,  Trajan,  Mar;us  Aureli¬ 
us,  and  Condantine.  Each  of  thefe  great  heroes 
of  antiquity  lays  in  his  claim  for  the  upper  place  ; 
and,  in  order  to  it,  fets  forth  his  aClions  after  the 
mod  advantageous  manner.  But  the  Gods,  in- 
dead  of  being  dazzled  with  the  ludre  of  their  ac¬ 
tions,  inquire,  by  Mercury,  into  the  proper  mo¬ 
tive  and  governing  principle  that  influenced  them 
throughout  the  whole  feries  of  their  lives  and  ex¬ 
ploits.  Alexander  tells  them,  that  his  aim  was  to 
conquer  :  Julius  Csefar,  that  his  was  to  gain  the 
higheft  pod  in  his  country ;  Augudus,  to  govern 
well ;  Trajan,  that  he  was  the  fame  as  Alexander, 
namely,  to  conquer.  The  quedion,  at  length, 
was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  replied,  with 
great  modedy,  that  it  had  always  been  his 
care,  to  imitate  the  Gods.  This  conduCl:  feems 
to  have  gained  him  the  mod  votes  and  bed  place 
in  the  whole  affembly.  Marcus  Aurelius  being 
afterwards  afked  to  explain  himfelf,  declares,  that, 
jby  imitating  the  Gods,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate 

them 
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them  in  the  ufe  of  his  undei  (landing, ^  end  01  all 
other  faculties  *.  and  in  particular  t  i.it  it  i/;  as 
always  his  ftudy  to  have  as  few  wants  as  poihble 
in  himfelf,  and  to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to 

Among  the  many  methods  hy  which  reveaicd 
religion  has  advanced  morality,  this  is_ one,  that  it- 
has  riven  us  a  more  juft  and  perlcft  idea  or  that 
Bein'?  whom  every  reafonable  creature  ought  to 
imitate.  The  young  man,  in  a  heathen  Comedy, 
mirht  iuftify  his  lewdnefs  by  the  example  ot  Ju¬ 
nior  ;  as,  indeed,  there  was  fcarce  any  crime  mat 
mirht  not  be  countenanced  by  thofe  notions  ot  tat 
Deity  which  prevailed  among  tlie  common  people 
in  the  heathen  world.  Revealed  religion  fets  rou.li 
a  proper  objeft  for  imitation,  in  that  Being  who 
is  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the  fource,  of  all  fpiritual  • 

perfeclio’n.  .  ,  .  „ 

While  we  remain  in  this  life,  we  are  fubject 

to  innumerable  temptations,  which,  if  liftened  to, 
will  make  us  deviate  from  reafon  and  goodnefs, 
the  only  things  wherein  we  can  imitate^  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  In  the  next  life  we  meet  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  excite  our  inclinations  that  doth  not  deferve 
them.  '  I  fhal!  therefore  difmifs  my  reader  with 
this  maxim,  viz.  Our  happinefs  in  this  world  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fuppteflion  of  our  defires^;  but  m 
the  next  world  from  the  gratification  of  them.  ■ 
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*“  S^uts  enim  virtutem  ampleclhur  ipfam , 
Premia  ft  toll  as  ?  '  Juf. 

It  ufual  with  polemical  writers  to  object 
SI  defigns  to  their  adverfaries.  This  turns  their 
argument  into  fatire,  which  inftead  of  (hewing  an 
error  in  the  underbanding,  tends  only  to  expofe 
the  morals  of  thofe  they  write  againb.  I  (hall  not 
a6f  after  this  manner  with  refpecl  to  the  Free¬ 
thinkers.  Virtue,  and  the  happinefs  of  fociety, 
-are  the  great  ends  which  all  men  ought  to  promote, 
and  fome  of  that  feci  would  be  thought  to  have  at 
heart  above  the  re (l  of  mankind.  But  fuppofing 
thofe  who  make  that  profefiion  to  carry  on  a  good 
defign  in  the  fimplicity  of  their  hearts,  and*  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  bed  knowledge,  yet  it  is  much  to 
he  (eared,  thofe  well-meaning  fouls,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  recommend  virtue,  have  in  reality 
been  advancing  the  intereft  of  vice,  which  as  I  take 
to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  odhuman  nature, 
we  may  hope,  when  they  become  fenfible  of  their 
an i flake,  they  will,  in  confequenca  of  that  benefi¬ 
cent  principle  they  pretend  to  act  upon,  reform 
their  pradlice  for  the  future. 

The  Sages  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  fpeak  of 
virtue  as  the  mod  amiable  thing  in  the  world  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  that  they  extol  her  beauty, 
they  take  care  to  lelfen  her  portion.  Such  inno¬ 
cent  creatures  are  they,  and  fo  great  drangers  to 
the  world,  that  they  think  this  a  likely  method  to 
increafe  the  number  of  her  admirers. 

Virtue  has  in  herfelf  the  mod  engaging 
charms  5  and  Chridianity,  as  it  places  her  in  the 
ftronged  light,  and  adorned  with  all  her  native 

attractions^ 
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attractions,  fo  it  kindles  a  new  lire  in  the  foul,  by 
adding  to  them  the  unutterable  rewards  which 
attend  her  votaries  in  an  eternal  hate.  Or  if 
there  are  men  of  a  faturnine  and  heavy  complex¬ 
ion,  who  are  not  eafily  lifted  up  by  hope,  theic 
is  the  profpe£l  of  everlafting  punifhment  to  agi« 
tate  their  fouls  and  to  frighten  them  into  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  an  averlion  from  vice. 

Whereas  yourfober  Free-thinkers  tell  you, 
that  virtue  indeed  is  beautiful,  and  vice  deformed  : 
the  former  defervea  your  love,  and  the  latter  your 
abhorrence  ;  but  then,  it  is  for  their  own  fake,  or 
on  account  of  the  good  and  evil  which  immedi¬ 
ately  attend  them,  and  are  infeparable  from  their 
refpe£live  natures.  As  for  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  or  eternal  punifhments  and  rewards, 
thofe  are  openly  ridiculed,  on  rendered  fufpicious 
by  the  molt  fly  and  laboured  artifice. 

I  will  not  fay,  thefe  men  >  aft  treacheroufly 
or  inthccaiue  of  virtue';  but,  will  any  one  deny, 
that  they  a£t  foolifhly,  who  pretend  to  advance 
the  interell  of  it  by  deltroying  or  weakening  the, 
ftrongeft  motives  to  it,  which  are  accommodated 
to- ail  capacities,  and  fitted  to  work  on  all  difpoh- 
,  lions,  and. enforcing  thofe  alone  which  can  affect: 
only  a  generous  and  exalted  mind  ? 

Surely  they  mult  be  deftitute  of  padion 
them fe Ives,  and  unacquainted  with  the  force  it 
hath  on  the  minds  of  others,,  who  can  imagine 
that  the  mere  beauty  of  fortitude,  temperance 
and  jultice,  is  Sufficient  to  fuftain  .the  mind  of 
man  in  a  fevere  courfe  of  feif-denial  againft  all  . 
the  temptations  of  prefent  profit  and  fenfuality. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  Free-thinkers  fhoukl  be 
treated  as  a  fet  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  that 

N_a  ...  have. 
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have  not  fenfe  to  difcover  the  excellency  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  it  being  evident  thofe  men  are  no  witches, 
nor  likely  to  be  guilty  of  any  deep  defign,  who 
proclaim  aloud  to  the  world,  that  they  have  lefs 
motives  of  honefly  than  the  reft  of  their  fellow 
lubjedls  ;  who  have  all  the  inducements  to  the 
exercife  of  any  virtue  which  a  Free-thinker  can 
poflibly  have,  and  befides,  the  expectation  of  nev¬ 
er-ending  nappinefs  or  nailery  as  the  confequence 
of  their  choice. 

Are  not  men  aftuated  by  their  paffions  ? 
And  are  not  hope  and  fear  the  moft  powerful  of 
our  paftions  ?  And  are  there  any  objedts  whicli 
can  roufe  and  awaken  our  hopes  and  fears,  like 
thofe  profpedls  that  warm  and  penetrate  the 
heart  of  a  Chriftian,  but  are  not  regarded  by  a 
Free-thinker  ?  *  / 

It  is  not  only  a  clear  point,  that  a  Chriftian 
breaks  through  ftronger  engagements  whe never 
he  furrenders  himfelf  to  commit  a  criminal  action, 
and  is  ftung  with  a  fharper  remorfe  after  it,  than 
a  Free-thinker  ;  but  it  fhould  even  feem  that  a 
man  who  believes  no  future  ftite,  would  aft  a 
foolifh  part  in  being  thoroughly  honeit.  For 
what  reafon  is  there  why  fuch  a  one  fhould  pofl- 
pone  his  own  private  interefl  or  pleafure  to  the 
doing  his  duty  ?  If  a  Chriftian  foregoes  fome 
prefent  advantage  for  the  fake  of  his  conference, 
he  afts^  accountably,  becaufe  it  is  with  the  view 
of  gaining  fome  greater  future  good.  But  he 
that,  having  no  luch  view,  fhould  yet  confcien- 
.  tioufly  deny  himfelf  a  prefent  good  in  any  inci¬ 
dent  where  he  may  fave  appearances,  is  altcge- 
therjas  ftupid  as  he  that would  truft  him.  at  fuch 
a  jun&ure. 
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It  will,  perhaps  be  Said,  that  virtue  is  her 
©wn  reward  :  that  a  natural  gratification  attends 
good  adtions,  which  is  alone  Sufficient  to  excite 
men  to  the  performance  of  them.  But  although 
there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  virtue,  ard  the 
practice  of  it  is  the  fureft  way  to  Solid  natural  hap< 
pinefs,  even  in  this  life  j  yet  titles,  eftates,  aru 
fantaflical  pleafures,  are  more  ardently  Sough 
after  by  moft  men,  than  the  natural  gratification 
of  a  reaSonable  mind  \  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  virtue  and  innocence  are  not  always  th 
readied:  methods  to  attain  that  Sort  of  happinefs 
Be  Sides,  the  Sumes  of  paffion  mull  be  allayec 
and  reafon  mud  burn  brighter  than  ordinary,  t 
enable  men  to  See  and  relifh  all  the  native  beau 
ties  and  delights  of  a  virtuous  life.  And  thoug 
we  Should  grant  our  Free-thinkers  to  be  a  fet  c 
refined  Spirits,  capable  only  of  being  enamoure 
of  virtue,  yet  what  would  become  of  the  bulk  <j 
mankind  who  have  grofs  understandings,  bi1 
lively  fenfes  and  Strong  paffions  ?  What  a  delu£ 
of  luff,  and  fraud  and  violence,  would  in  a  littj 
time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  tliefe  wife  at 
vocates  for  morality  were  univerfally  hearken! 
to  1  Laftly,  opportunities  do  Sometimes  offer,  r 
which  a  man  may  wickedly  make  his  fortune, jr 
indulge  a  pleafure,  without  fear  of  tempoil 
damage,  either  in  reputation,  health,  or  fortui. 
In  fucli  cafes  what  reftraint  do  they  lie  un fr 
who  have  no  regards  beyond  the  grave  ?  Thep- 
ward  compun&ions  of  a  wicked,  as  well  as  he 
joys  of  an  upright  mind,  being  grafted  on  ne 
fenfe  of  another  State. 

The  thought,  that  our  exigence  terminjtes 
with  this  life,  doth,  naturally  check  the  fod  in 
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any  generous  purfuit,  contratl  her  views,  and  fix 
them  on  temporary  and  felfifh  ends.  It  dethrones 
the  reafon,  extinguishes  all  noble  and  heroic  fen- 
timents,  and  fubjecls  the  mind  to  the  flavery  of 
every  prefent  paffion.  The  wife  Heathens  of  an¬ 
tiquity  were  not  ignorant  of  this  :  hence  they  en¬ 
deavoured  by  fables  and  conjectures,  and  the 
glimmerings  of  nature,  to  poflefi>  the,  minds  of 
men  with  the  belief  of  a  future  date,  which  has 
been  fmee  brought  to  light  by  the  Gofpel,  and  is 
now  mod  mconfidently  decried  by  a  few  weak 
men,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  they  pro¬ 
mote  virtue  by  turning  religion  into  ridicule. 

Me  ns  a  git  at  moJeii - -  VjRG* 


_  Gone  who  regards  things  with  a.  . 
diilofophical  eye,  and  hath  a  foul  capable  of  be¬ 
rg  delighted  with  the  fenfc  that  truth  and  know- 
•dge  prevail  among  men,  it  mud  be  a  grateful 
bedtion  to  think  that  the  fublimed  truths,  which 
nong  the  Heathens,  only  here  and  , there  one  of  . 
lighter  parts  and,  more  ieifuxe  than  ordinary 
tuld  attain  to,  are  now  grown  familiar  to  the 
leaned  inhabitants. of  thefe  nations. 

Whence,  came  tliis  furnrifing  change,  that  • 


reions  formerly  inhabited  by  ignorant  and  favage 


•  J 

peple  flrould  now. outfhine  ancient  Greece,  and 
th  other  eadern  countries,  fo  renowned  cf  old, 
mhe  mod  elevated  notions  of  theology  and  mor¬ 
ale  ?  Is  it  the  etretd  oi  our  own  parts  and  indudry  ? 
Hwc  our  common  mechanics  more  refined  under**  . 
darlings  than  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  It  is 
owiig  to  the  God  of  truth;  who  came  down  from 

heaven, 
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heaven,  and  condefcended  to  be  himfelf  our- 
teacher.  It  is  as  we  are  Chriilians,  that  we  pro- 
fefs  more  excellent  and  divine  truths  than  the  reft 

of  mankind. 

If  there  be  any  of  the  Free-thinkers  who  are 
not  direa  atheifts,  charity  would  incline  one  to 
believe  them  ignorant  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
And  it  is  for  their  information  that  I  write,  this 
paper,  the  delign  of  which  is  to  compare  the  ideas 
that  Chriilians  entertain  of  the  being  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  God,  with  the  grofs  notions  of  the 
heathen  world.  Is  it  poflible  for  the  mind  ot 
man  to  conceive  a  more  auguft  idea  of  the  Deity 
than  is  fet  forth  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ?  I  fhall 
throw  together  tome  pailages  relating  to  this  fub- 
jea,  which  I  propofe  only  as  philosophical  fenti- 
ments,  to  be  conlidered  by  a  Free-thinker. 

<  Though  there  be  that  are  called  Gods,  yet 
t  to  us  there  is  but  one  God.  lie  maae  the  Hea- 

<  ven  and  Heaven  of  Heavens  with  all  their  Holt  » 

(  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein  \ 

<  the  feas  and  all  that  is  therein  *,  he  Hid,  Let 

<  them  be,  and  it  was  fo.  He  hath  itretch- 
*  ed  forth  the  heavens.  He  hath  founded  the 

<  earth,  and  hung  it  upon  nothing.  He  hath 
(  fhut  up  the  fea  with  doors,  and  faid,  Hither 
«  (halt  thou  come  and  no  further,  and  here  fliall 

<  thy  proud  waves  be  flayed.  The  Lord  is  an  in- 

<  visible  Spirit,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 

<  have  our  being.  He  is  the  fountain  of  life.  He 
i  preferveth  man  and  bead.  He  giveth  food  to  rul 
c  flefli.  In  his  hand  is  the  foul  of  every  living 
c  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind.  _  The 
i  Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich.  He  bring- 

<  cth  low  and  lifteth  up.  He  killetb  and  maketh 

<  alive.  He  woundeth  and  healeth.  By  lum 

‘  Kings 
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Kings  reign,  and  prindes  decree  juftice,  and  not , 
€  a  fparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  him. 

*  All  Angels,  authorities,  and  powers  are  fubjecF 
c  to  him.  He  appointeth  the  Moon  for  leafons, 

*  and  the  Sun  knoweth  his  going  down.  He 
e  thundereth  with  his  voice,  and  diredleth  it  under 

*  the  whole  Heaven,  and  his  lightening  unto  the 
c  ends  of  the  earth.  Fire  and  hail,  fnow  and  va- 

*  pour,  wind  and  ftorm  fulfil  his  word.  The  Lord 
c  is  King  fof  ever  and  ever,  and  his  dominion  is  an 
c  everlailing  dominion.  The  earth  and  the  heav- 
1  ens  fiiall  perifh,  but  thou,  O  Lord,  remained. 

*  Fhey  all  ihall  wax  old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
€  as  a  vefture  fhalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  the;y 

*  fiiall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  fame,  and 
€  thy  years  ihall  have  no  end.  God  is  perfect  in 

*  knowledge  :  his  underdanding  is  infinite.  He 

*  *5  the  Father  of  lights.  He  Icoketh  to  the  ends 
6  of  the  earth,  and  feeth  under  the  whole  heaven. 

4  The  Lord  beholdeth  all  the  children  of  men  from 

*  the  place  of  his  habitation,  and  confidereth  all 

5  their  works.  He  knoweth  our  down-fitting  and 
iip-rifing.  He  cornpaiTeth  our  path,  and  count- 

*  eth  our  fteps.  Fie  is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways  \ 

*  and  when' we  enter  our  dofet,  apd  drat  our  door, 

4  he  feeth  us.  He  knoweth  the  things  that  come 
4  into  our  mind,  every  one  of  them  ;  and  no 
i  thought  can  be  withholden  from  him.  The 
c  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mer- 
s  cies  are  over  all  his  works,  He  is  a  father 
4  of  the  fatherlefs,  and  a  judge  of  the  wid- 
c  ow.  He  is  the  God  of  peace,  the  .Father  of  mer- 
f  cies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort  and  confolation. 
f  The  Lord  is  great,  and  wre  know  him  not  :  his 
i  greatnefs  is  unfearchable.  Who  but  he  hath 

4  meafured 
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1  meafured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
«  and  meted  out  the  heavens  with  a  fpan  ?  Thine, 
(  O  Lord,  is  the  greatnefs,  and  the  power,  and  the 
(  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majefty.  Thou 
«  art  very  great,  thou  art  cloathed  with  honour. 

*  Heaven  is  thy  throne,  and  earth  is  thy  footftool.’ 

Can  the  mind  of  a  philofoplier  rife  to  a  more 
juft  and  magnificent,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  more 
amiable  idea  of  the  Deity,  than  is  here  fet  forth  in 
the  ftrongeft  images  and  moft  emphatical  lan¬ 
guage  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  language  of  ihepherds 
and  fifhermen.  The  illiterate  Jews  and  poor  per¬ 
fected  Chriftians  retained  thefe  noble  fentiments, 
while  the  polite  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth 
were  given  up  to  that  fottifh  fort  of  worfnip  of 
which  the  following  elegant  defcription  is  extract¬ 
ed  from  one  of  the  infpired  writers. 

*  Who  hath  formed  a  God  or  molten  an  im- 
4  age  that  is  profitable  for  nothing  ?  The  fmith 
4  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals  and 
4  fafhioneth  it  with  hammars,  and  worketh  it  with. 

*  the  ftrength  of  his  arms  :  yea  he  is  hungry  and 
4  his  (trength  faileth.  He  drinketh  no  water  and 

*  is  faint.  A  man  planteth  an  afh,  and  the  rain 
4  doth  nourifh  it.  He  burneth  part  thereof  in  the 

*  fire.  He  roafteth  roaft.  He  warmeth  himfelf. 

*  And  the  refidue  thereof  he  maketh  a  God.  He 
4  faileth  down  unto  it,  and  worfhippeth  it,  and 
4  prayeth  unto  it,  and  faith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou 
4  art  my  God.  None  confidereth  in  his  heart,  I 
6  have  burnt  part  of  it  in  the  fire,  yea  alfo,  I  have 
4  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof ;  I  have  roaft- 
4  ed  flefh  and  e-aten  it  *,  and  fir  all  I  make  the  refi- 
4  due  thereof  an  abomination  ?  Shall  I  fall  down 
c  to  the  flock  of  a  tree  i9 

la 
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In  fuch  circumftances  as  t-hefe,  for  a  man  t« 
declare  for  Free-thinking,  and  difengage  himfelf 
from  the  yoke  of  Idolatry,  were  doing  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  a  work  well  becoming  the  great 
aflerters  of  reafon.  But  in  a  Church,  where  our 
adoration  is  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
(to  fay  the  lead)  where  is  nothing  either  in  the 
object  or  manner  of  worfhip  that  contradicts  the 
light  of  Nature,  there,  under  the  pretence  of  Free- 
thinking,  to  rail  at  the  religious  inftitutions  of  their 
country,  Iheweth  an  undiftinguifhing  genius  that 
miftakes  oppofition  for  freedom  of  thought.  And, 
indeed,  notwithftanding  the  pretences  of  fome  few 
among  our  Free-thinkers,  I  can  hardly  think  there 
are  men  fo  ftupid  and  inconfiftent  with  themfelves, 
as  to  have  a  ferious  regard  for  natural  religion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  ule  their  utmoft  endeavours 
to  deftroy  the  credit  of  thofe  facred  writings, 
which  as  they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
thefe  parts  of  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  nat¬ 
ural  Religion,  fo  in  cafe  they  lofe  their  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men,  we  fhould  of  courfe  fink 
into  the  fame  idolatry  which  we  fee  pracftifed  by 
other  unenlightened  nations. 

If  a  perfon  who  exerts  himfelf  in  the  modern 
way  of  Free-thinking  be  not  a  ftupid  idolater,  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  contributes  all  he  can  to  the 
making  other  men  fo,  either  by  ignorance  or  defign  ; 
which  lays  him  under  the  dilemma,  I  will  not  fay 
of  being  a  fool  or  a  knave,  but  of  incurring  the 
contempt  or  deteftation  of  mankind. 
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B  T  is  owing  to  pricls,  and  a  fecret  afleo 
ration  of  a  certain  felf-exiftence,  that  the  noble  (I 
motive  for  action  that  ever  was  propofed  to  man, 
s  not  acknowledged  the  glory  and  happinefs  ol 
"heir  being.  .The  heart  is  treacheious  to  ltielf, 
and  we  do  not  let  our  reflexions  go  deep  enough 
to  receive  religion  as  the  moft  honourable  incen¬ 
tive  to  good  and  worthy  aXions.  It  is  our  natural 
weaknefs,  to  flatter  ourfelves  into  a  belief,  that  if 
we  fearch  into  our  inmofl  thoughts,  we  find  our¬ 
felves  wholly  d i fl n ter e fled,  and  diverted  of  any 
views  ariflng  from  felf-love  and  vain-glory.  .  But 
however  fpirits  of  fuperficial  greatnefs  may  difdain 
at  fir  ft  fight  to  do  any  thing,  but  from  a  noble 
impulfe  in  themfelves,  without  any  future  legarch 
in  this  or  another  being  ;  upon  ftriXer  inquiry 
they  will  find,  to  aX  worthily  and  expeX  to  be 
rewarded  only  in  another  world,  is  as.  heroic  a 
pitch  of  virtue  as  human  nature  can  amvc  at.  It 
the  tenor  of  our  aXionshave  any  other  motive,  than, 
the  defire  to  be  pleafmg  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  it 
will  neceflarily  follow  that  we  muff  be  more  than 
men  if  we  are'  not  too  much  exalted  in  profper- 

itv  and  deprefled  in  adverfity  :  But  the  Chriftian 

q  world 
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world  has  a  Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whofe 
life  and  fufFerings  mull  adminider  comfort  in 
affii£lion,  while  the  fenfe  of  his  power  and  om¬ 
nipotence  mult  give  them  humiliation  in  profper- 
ity‘ 

Tt  is  owing  to  the  forbidden  and  unlovely 
con  drain t  with  Which  men  of  low  conceptions 

when  they  think  they  conform  themfelves  to 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  more  odious  conduct 
of  hypocrites,  that  the  word  Chriitian  does  not 
carry  with  it  at  fird  view  all  that  is  great,  wrorthy, 
friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who 
fuipenos  his  hope  of  the  rewrard  of  worthy  actions 
till  after  death,  who  can  bedow  unfeen,  wrho  can 
overlook  hatred,  do  good  to  his  flanderer,  wrho 
can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend,  never  revenge¬ 
ful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly  formed  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  focietv  :  Yet  thefe  are  fo  far  from  heroic 
virtues,  that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
jChriftian. 

When  a  man  writh  a  Ready  faith  looks  back 
on  the  great  cataitrophe  of  this  day,  with  what 
bleeding  emotions  of  heart  mud  he  contemplate 
the  life  and  fufFerings  of  his  deliverer  ?  When  his 
agonies  occur  to  him,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect 
that  he  has  often  forgot  them  for  the  glance  of  a 
wanton,  for  the  applaufe  of  a  vain  world,  for  an 
heap  of  fleeting  pad  pleafures,  which  are  at  prefent 
aching  for  rows  ? 

How  pleafmg  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
jowly  deps  our  Almighty  Leader  took  in  conduc¬ 
ting  us  to  his  heavenly  manfions  ?  In  plain  and 
apt  parable,  fimilitude,  and  allegory,  our  great 
Mader  enforced  the  do6trine  of  our  ialvation  •,  but 
£hey  of  his  acquaintance,  indgad  of  receiving 

what 
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what  they  could  not  oppoie,  were  odended  at  t  m 
preiumption  of  being  wifer  than  they  :  tncy  could 
not  raife  their  little  ideas  above  the  confideiaUon 
of  him 3  in  thoie  circumftances  familiar  to  tnem,. 
or  conceive  that  he  who  appeared  not  more  ter ri ole 
or  pompous,  {hould  have  any  thing. more  exalted 
than  themfelvts  j  he  in  that  place  therefore  would 
not  longer  ineffectually  exert  a  power  whicn  "u  as 
incapable  of  conquering  the  prepoflefiion  of  then* 
narrow  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought  him 
the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  fick,  and  maimed  «  w horn 
when  their  Oreator  had  touched,  with  a  fccond. 
life  they  faw,  ipoke,  leaped  and  ran.  In  affection, 
to  him,  and  admiration  or  his  aChons,  the  crowd 
could  not  leave  him,  but  waited  near  nim  tin  they 
were  almoft  as  faint  and  helplefs  as  others  tluyy 
brought  for  fuccour.  He  had  companion  on  them* 
and  by  a  miracle  fupplied  their  necefiities.  Oh* 
the  ecdatic  entertainment,  when  they  could  be¬ 
hold  their  food  immediately  increafe  to  the  diftrU 
butor’s  hand,  and  fee  their  God  in  perfon  feeding, 
and  re fre firing  his  creatures  !  Oh  envied  happinefs! 
But  why  do  I  fay  envied  ?  As  i:  our  God  did  not 
dill  prefide  over  our  temperate  meals,  cheerful, 
hours,  and  innocent  conver  fat  ions. 

But  though  the  facred  dory  is  every  where, 
full  of  miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though  in, 
the  midft  of  thofe  a<ds  of  Divinity  he  never  gave 
the  lead  hint  of  a  defign  to  become  a  fecular 
Prince,  yet  had  not  hitherto  the  Apodles  them-, 
felves  any  other  hopes  than  of  worldly  power, 
preferment,  riches  and  pomp q  for  Peter,  upomaiv 
accident  of  ambition  among  the  Apodles,  hearing 
fcis  Mader  explain  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
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this  world,  was  fo  fcandalized,  that  he  whom  he 
had  fo  long  followed  fhculd  fuffer  the  ignominy, 
ihame,  and  death  which  he  foretold,  that  he  took 
him  afide  and  faid,  ‘  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord,  this 
4  fhall  not  he  unto  thee  For  which  he  fuffered  a 
ievere  reprehenfion  from  his  Mafler,  as  having  in 
his  view  the  glory  of  man  rather  than  that  of  God, 
The  great  change  of  things  began  to  draw 
near,  when  the  Lord  of  Nature  thought  lit  as  a 
Saviour  and  Deliverer  to  make  his  publie'entry 
into  Jerufalem  with  more  than  the  power  and 
joy,  but  none  of  the  oftentaticn  and  pomp  of  a 
triumph  ;  he  became  humble,  meek,  and  lowly  : 
with  an  unfelt  new  ecftacy,  multitudes  Brewed 
his  way  with  garments  and  olive-branches,  crying, 
with  loud  gladnefs  and  acclamation,  4  Hc- 

*  fanna  to  the  Son  of  David  :  bleiied  is  he  that 

*  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !’  At  this  great 
King’s  acceflicn  to  his  throne,  men  were  not  en¬ 
nobled,  but  faved  ;  crimes  were  not  remitted,  but 
fins  forgiven  \  he  did  not  bellow  medals,  honours, 
favours  ;  but  health,  joy,  light,  fpeech.  The  fir  ft 
objedl  the  blind  ever  faw,  was  the  author  of  fight ; 
while  the  lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeat¬ 
ed  the  Hofanna.  Thus  attended,  he  entered  into 
Ins  own  houfe,  the  facred  temple,  and  by  his  Di¬ 
vine  authority  expelled  traders  and  worldlings 
that  profaned  it ;  and  thus  did  he,  for  a  time,  uie 
a  great  and  defpotic  power,  to  let  unbelievers  un- 
derftand,  that  it  was  not  want  of,  but  fuperiority 
to,  all  worldly  dominion,  that  made  him  not  exert 
it.  But  is  this  then  the  Saviour  ?  Is  this  the  De¬ 
liverer:5  Shall  this  obfcureNazarene  command  Ifra- 
el,  and  fit  on  the  throne  of  David  ?  Their  proud 
and  difdainful  hearts,  which  were  petrified*  with 
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the  love  and  pride  of  this  world,  were  impregna** 
ble  to  the  reception  of  fo  mean  a  Benefactor,  and 
were  now  enough  exafperated  with  benefits  to 
confpire  his  death.  Our  Lord  was  fenffble  of 
their  deffgn,  and  prepared  his  difciples  for  it,  by 
recounting  to  them  now  more  diitinflly  what 
fhould  befal  him  ;  but  Peter  with  an  unground**' 
ed  refolution,  and  in  a  ffufh  of  temper,  made  a 
fanguine  proteftation,  that  though  all  men  were 
offended  in  him,  yet  would  not  he  be  offended. 

It  was  a  great  article  of  our  Saviour  s  buff nefs  in 
the  world,  to  bring  us  to  a  fenie  of  our  inability,  . 
without  God’s  affiftance,  to  do  any  thing  great  or 
good  ;  he  therefore  told  Peter,  who  thought  fo 
well  of  his  courage  and  fidelity,  that  they  would 
both  fail  him,  and  even  he  fhauld  deny  him  thncfc 
that  very  night. 

<  But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue 
c  utter  the  fequel  ?  Who  is  that  yonder  buffeted, 

^  moexed,  and  fpurned  ?  Whom  do  they  drag 
t  hke  a  felon  ?  Whither  do  they  carry  my  Lord, 
c  my  King,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God  ?  And  will 

<  he  die  to  expiate  thofe  very  injuries  ?  See  where 

*  they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  giver  of  Life  \ 

<  how  his  wounds  blacken,  his  body  writhes,  and  * 

<  heart  heaves  with  pity  and  with  agony  1  Oh  AL 
<■  mighty  Sufferer  !  look  down,  look  down  from  thy 

<  triumphant  Infamy  :  lo,  he  inclines  his  head  to 

<  his  facred  bofom  !  Hark,  he  groans  !  fee,  he 
«  expires  !  The  earth  trembles,  the  temple  rends, 

<  the  rocks  bur  ft,  the  dead  arife  :  which  are  the 

<  quick  ?  Which  are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature,  all 

*  nature  is  departing  with  her  Creator.5  T.  • 
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_£f  to  inform  the  underffanding,  and 
regulate  the  will,  is'the  mod  lading  and  difFufive 
benefit,  there  will  not  be  found  fo  ufeful  and  ex¬ 
cellent  an  inftitution  as  that  of  the  Chridian  Prieft- 
hood,  which  is  now  become  the  fcorn  of  fools.. 
That  a  numerous  order  of  men  fhould  be  confecra- 
ted  to  the  dudy  of  the  mod  fublime  and  beneficial 
truths,  with  a  defign  to  propogate  them  by  their 
difcourfes  and  writings,  to  inform  their  fellow- 
creatures  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity, 

*  to  poffefs  their  minds  with  the  fcnfe  of  a  future 
date,  and  not  only  to  explain  the  nature  of  every 
virtue  and  moral  duty,  but  like  wife  to  perfuade 
mankind  to  the  practice  of  them  by  the  mod  pow¬ 
erful  and  engaging  'motives,  is  a  thing  fo  excellent 
and  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  that 
nobody  but  a  modern  Free-thinker  could  have  the 
forehead  or  folly  to  turn  into  ridicule. 

The  light  in  which  thefe  points  fhould  he 
expofed  to  the  view  of  one  who  is  prejudiced 
againd  the  names  Religion,  Church,  Pried,  and 
the  like,  is  to  confider  the  Clergy  as  fo  many  phil- 
ofophers,  the  Churches  as  Schools,  and  their  fer- 
mens  as  lectures,  for  the  information  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  audience.  How  would  the  heart  of 
Socrates  or  Tully  have  rejoiced,  had  they  lived  in 
a  nation  where  the  law  had  made  provifion  for 
Philofophers,  to  read  ledtures  of  morality  and  the¬ 
ology  every  feventh  day,  in  feveral  thoufands  of 
ichpols  erected  at  the  public  charge  throughout, 
the  whole  country,  at  which  lectures  all  ranks  and 
lexes  without  didin<ftion  were  obliged  to  be  pref¬ 
en  t  for  their  general  improvement  ?  And  what 
wicked  wretches  would  thev  think  thole  men, 

who 
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who  fhould  endeavour  to  defeat  the  purpoie  of  fo 

divine  an  inftitution.  r 

It  is  indeed  ufual  with  that  low  tribe  Oi  wri¬ 
ters,  to  pretend  their  defign  is  only  to  reform  the 
Church,  and  expofe  the  vices  and  not  the  order  cl 
the  Clergy.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet  printed 
the  other  day  (which  without  my  mentioning  tne 
title,  will  on  this  occafion  occur  to  the  thoughts  ot 
thofe  who  have  read  it)  hopes  to  infinuate  by  that 
artifice  what  he  is  afraid  or  aihamed  openly  to 
maintain.  But  there  are  two  points  which  clearly 
{hew  what  it  is  he  aims  at. .  The  firlt  is,  thst  he 
con  dandy  ufes  the  word  Pried  in  fuch  a  man  nci, 
as  that  his  reader  cannot  but  ooferve  lie  means  to 
throw  an  odium  on  the  Clergy  of  the  church  or 
England,  from  their  being  called  by  a  name  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  Heathens  and  impoit- 
ors.  The  other  is,  his  raking  together  and  exag¬ 
gerating,  with  great  fpleen  and  indudry,  all  thofe 
actions  of  churchmen,  which,  either  by  their  own 
illnefs  or  the  bad  light  in  which  he  places  them, 
tend  to  give  men  an  ill  impreilion  ot  tne  difpenters 
of  the  Gofpel  :  all  which  he  pathetically  addrefles 
to  the  confideration  ot  his  wife  and  honed  coun¬ 
trymen  of  the  laity.  The  fophiltry  and  ill-breed¬ 
ing  of  thefe  proceedings  are  fo  obvious  to  men  who 
have  any  pretence  to  that  char  adder,  that  I  necu. 
fav  no  more  either  of  them  or  their  author. 

Z. 
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DIGNITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE- 
LANGUAGE. 

.  .  JL  HERE  is  a  certain  coldnefs  and  in¬ 
difference  m  the  phrafes  of  our  European  langua¬ 
ges,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  original 
forms  of  fpeech  ;  and  it  happens*  very  luckily,  that 
the  Hebrew  idioms  run  into  the  Englifh  tongue 
vrith  a  particular  grace  and  beauty.  Our  language 
has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and  improve¬ 
ments,  from  that  infufion  of  Hehraifms,  which  are 
derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  paflages  in  Holy 
Writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our  ex- 
prefiions,  warm  and  animate  our  language,  and 
convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intenfe 
phrafes,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
our  own  tongue.  There  is  fomethirig  fo  pathe- 
tic  in  this  kind  of  di£Hon,  that  it  often  fets  the 
ini nd  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  with¬ 
in  us.  *  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear, 
that  is  compofed  in  the  mod  elegant  and  polite 
forms  of  fpeech,  which  are  natural  to  our  tongue 
when  it  is  not  heightened  by  that  folemnity  of 
phraie,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  Sacred 
Writings.  It  has  been  faid  by  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  if  the  Gods  were  to  talk  with  men 
they  would  certainly  talk  in  Plato ’s  flyle  ;  but  I 
think  we  may  fay  with  juftice,  that  when  mortals 
converfe  with  rneir  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in 
10  proper  a  flyle  as  in  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If 
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Ifntwnne  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of 


laft  fuch  an  abfurdity  and  confufion  of ftyle,  with 
fuch  a  comparative  poverty  of  imagination,  as 
will  make  him  very  fenfible  of  what  I  have  been 

here  advancing.  c 

Since  we  have  therefore  fuch  a  treafury  of 

words,  fo  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  proper 
for  the  airs  of  mufic,  1  cannot  but  wonder  that 
perfons  of  diftinaion  fhould  give  fo  little  atten¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  to  that  kind  oi  mufic 
which  would  have  its  foundation  in  reafon,  and 
which  would  improve  our  virtue  in  proportion  as 
it  raifed  our  delight.  The  paffions  that  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  ordinary  compolitions  generally  now 
from  fuch  filly  and  abfurd  occafions,  that  a  man 
is  afhamed  to  reded  upon  them  fericufly  5  but 
the  fear,  the  love,  the  forrow,  the  indignation 
that  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  Hymns  ami  an¬ 
thems,  make  the  heart  better,  and  proceed 
fuch  caufes  as  are  altogether  reafonable  and  p 
worthy.  Pleafure  and  duty  go  hand  in 
and  the  greater  our  fatisfatlion  is,  tne  gree 
our  religion. 

Mufic,  among  thofe  who  were  inlet 
chofen  people,  was  a  religious  art.  Phc  foil 
Zion,  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  wi 
high  repute  among  the  courts  or  the  Eaiferi. 
archs,  were  nothing  elfe  but  Piahns  and  ] 
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pieme  Being.  The  greateft  conqueror  in  this 
Holy  Nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian 
Lyricks,  aid  not  only  compofe  the  words  of  his 
Divine  Odes,  but  generally  fet  them  tomufichim- 
felf :  after  which,  his  works,  though  they  were 
confecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national 
entertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  * 


The  firft  original  of  the  Drama  was  a  relig¬ 
ious  worfhip,  con fli ting  only  of  a  Chorus,  which 
v/as  nothing  elfe  but  an  hymn  to  a  Deity.  As 
luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  prevailed  over  inno¬ 
cence  and  religion,  this  form  of  worfhip  degener¬ 
ated  into  Tragedies  5  in  which,  however,  the  Cho¬ 
rus  lo  far  remembered  its  hr  ft  office,  as  to  brand 
every  thing  that  was  vicious,  and  recommend 
every  thing  that  was  laudable  j  to  intercede  with 
heaven  for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  criminal. 


Homer  and  Hehod  intimate  to  us  how  this 
art  fhould  be  applied,  when  they  reprefent  the 
Mufes  as  furrounding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their 
hymns  aoout  his  throne.  I  might  {hew  from  in¬ 
numerable  p adages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that 
vocal  and  inftrumental  muhe  were  made  ufeofin 
their  religious  worfhip,  but  that  their  mod  favour¬ 
ite  diversions  were  filled  with  fongs  and  hymns 
to  their  refpedfive  Deities.  Had  we  frequent 
entertainments  of  this  nature  among  us,  they 
would  not  a  little  purify  and  exalt  our  paflions, 
give  our  thoughts  a  proper  turn,  and  cherifh  thofe 
divine  impuifes  in  the  foul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  Hided  them  by  fenfual  and  immoder¬ 
ate  pleafures. 

Mufic,  when  thus  applied,  raifes  noble  hints 

in 
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in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great 
conceptions.  It  ftrengthens  devotion,  and  ad¬ 
vances  praife  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every 
a 61  of  worfhip,  and  produces  more  lading  and 
permanent  impredions  in  the  mind,  than  thofe 
which  accompany  any  tranfient  form  of  words 
that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip.  O. 

•=a 

- Fungar  inani 

Munere - —  V IRC. 

I  Tillotfon,  in  his  Difcourfe  con¬ 

cerning  4  the  danger  of  all  known  fin,  both  from 

*  the  light  of  nature  and  revelation,’  after  having 
given  us  the  description  of  the  lad  day  out  of 
Holy  Writ,  has  this  remarkable  paflage. 

*  I  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  this  be  not 
4  a  representation  of  things  very  proper  and  fuit- 
4  able  to  that  great  day,  wherein  he  who  made 
4  the  world  (hall  come  to  judge  it  ?  And  whether 
1  the  wit  of  man  ever  devifed  any  thing  fo  awful, 
4  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  Majefty  of  God,  and  the 
4  Solemn  judgment  of  -the  whole  world  ?  The  de- 

*  fcription  which  Virgil  makes  of  the  Elyfian 
4  Fields,  and  the  Infernal  Regions,  how  infinitely 
4  do  they  fall  fhort  of  the  majedy  of  the  Holy 
4  Scripture,  and  the  defcription  there  made  of 
4  heaven  and  hell,  and  of  <£  the  great  and  terrible 
44  day  of  the  Lord  !w  4  So  that  in  comparifon 
4  they  are  childifh  and  trifling  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
4  he  had  the  mod  regular  and  mod  governed  im- 

4  aginatioa 
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«  agination  of  any  man  that  ever  lived,  and  ob- 
<  ferved  the  greateft  decorum  in  his  characters 
«  and defcriptions.  But  who  can  declare  “the 
“  great  things  oi  God,  but  he  to  whom  God  fhall 
“  reveal  them  ?” 

This  oWfervrtion  was  worthy  a  moil:  polite 
man,  and  ought  to  be  of  authority  with  all  who 
are  fuch,  fo  far  as  to  examine  whether  he  fpoke 
that  as  a  man  of  a  juft  tafte  and  judgment,  or 
advanced  it  merely  for  the  fervice  ot  his  dc  Ctrine 
as  a  clergyman, 

I  am  very  confident  whoever  reads  the  Gof- 
pels  with  an  heart  as  much  prepared  in  favour  of 
them  as  when  he  fits  down  to  Virgil  or  Homer, 
will  find  no  paflage  there  which  is  not  told  with 
more  natural  force  than  any  epifode  in  either  of 
thofe  wits,  who  were  the  chief  of  mere  mankind. 

The  laft  thing  I  read  was  tire  24th  chapte  r 
of  St.  Luke,  which  gives  an  account  01  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  our  blefied  Saviour,  after  his  refur- 
reClion,  joined  with  two  difciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  as  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  took  tne 
privilege  as  fuch' to  inquire  or  them  what  occa- 
fioned  a  fadnefs  he  obferved  in  their  countenances  ; 
or  whether  it  was  from  any  puolic  caufe  :  iheir 
wonder  that  any  man  fo  near  Jerufalem  fhould  be 
a  ftranger  to  what  had  paiTed  there  ;  their  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  one  they  met  accidentally  that 
they  had  believed  in  this  Prophet ;  and  that  now, 
the  third  day  after  his  death,  they  were  in  doubt 
as  to  their  p leafing  hope  which  occafioned  the 
heavinefs  he  took  notice  of,  are  all  reprefented  in 
a  ftyle  which  men  of  letters  call  i  the  gre..n  and 

6  noble  fimplicity., 

The  attention  of  the  Diicinles,  when  he  ex¬ 
pounded 
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pounded  the  Scriptures  concerning  himfelf,  his 
offering  to  take  his  leave  of  them,  their  fondnefs 
of  his  ffav,  and  the  manifeffation  of  the  great  gueft 
whom  they  had  entertained,  while  he  was  yet  at 
meat  with  them,  are  all  incidents  which  wonder¬ 
fully  pleafe  the  imagination  of  a  Chriltian  reader  ; 
and  give  to  him  fomething  of  that  touch  of  mind 
which  the  brethren  felt,  when  they  laid  one  to 
another,  4  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us5 
<  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  wav,  and  while 
i  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?’ 

I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  treat  thefe 
matters  as  they  deferve  ;  but  I  hope  thofe  Gentle¬ 
men  who  are  qualified  for  it,  and  called  to  it,  will 
forgive  me,  and  confidcr  that  I  ipeak  as  a  mere 
fecular  man,  impartially  confiderihg  the  eifedl: 
which  the  Sacred  W ritings  will  have  upon  the  foul 
of  an  intelligent  reader;  and  it  is  fome  argument, 
that  a  thing  is  the  immediate  work  of  God,  when 
it  fo  infinitely  tranfcends  all  the  labours  of  man. 
When  1  look  upon  Raphael’s  picture  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  appearing  to  his  Difcipies  after  his  Refur- 
reel  ion,  I  cannot  hut  think  the  juft  difpofttibn  of 
that  piece  has  in  it  the  force  of  many  volumes  oil 
tne  fubjecl  .  the  R  range  lifts  are  eafily  diftin- 
guiihed  from  the  reft  by  a  paffionate  zeal  and 
love  which  the  painter  has  thrown  in  their  faces  * 
the  huddled  group  of  thofe  who  ftand  rnoft  dif! 
tant,  are  admirable  reprefentations  of  men  abafli- 
ed  with  their  late  unbelief,  and  hardnefs  of  hear". 
And  fuel!  endeavours  as  this  of  Raphael,  and  of 
all  men  not  called  to  the  altar,  are  collateral  helm 
not  to  be  defpifed  by  the  Minifters  of  the  Gofpeh 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  preftime  upon  Ob¬ 
jects  of  this  kind,  and  men  may  take 


P 
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per,  and  be  catched  by  an  admonition,  under  the 
difguife  of  a  diverfion. 

All  the  arts  and  fciences  ought  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  one  confederacy  againit  the  prevailing  tor¬ 
rent  of  vice  and  impiety  ;  and  it  will  be  no  fmall 
ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  religion,  if  it  is  as  evident 
as  it  ought  to  be,  that  he  wants  the  bell  taile  and 
bed  fenie  a  man  can  have,  who  is  cold  to  the 

*  beauty  of  holinefsd 

As  for  my  part,  when  I  have  happened  to 
attend  the  corpfe  of  a  friend  to  his  interment,  and 
have  feen  a  graceful  man  at  the  entrance  of  a 
church-yard,  who  became  the  dignity  of  his  func¬ 
tion,  and  aiTumed  an  authority  which  is  natural  to 
truth,  pronounce  c  I  am  the  refurredtion  and  the 

*  life,  he  that  belie veth  in  me,  though  he* were 
<  dead,  yet  {hall  he  live  *,  and  whofoever  liveth, 

*  and  believeth  in  me,  fhnll  never  die  I  fay,  upon 
iuch  an  occafion,  the  retrofpedl  upon  pad  adtions 
'between  the  deceafed,  whom  I  followed,  and  my- 
felf,  together  with  the  many  little  circumdances 
that  drike  upon  the  foul,  and  alternately  give  grief 
and  confolation,  have  vanished  like  a  dream  *,  and 
I  have  been  relieved  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
when  the  folemnity  has  proceeded,  and  after  a 
Jong  paufe  I  have  heard  the  fervant  of  God  utter, 

*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
c  fhall  dand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  ;  and 

*  though  worms  dedroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  fiedi 

*  fhall  I  fee  God  ;  whom  I  fhall  fee  for  myfelf,  and 
4  my  eyes  fhall  behold,  and  not  another.’  How 
have  I  been  raifed  above  this  world,  and  all  its 
regards,  and  how  well  prepared  to  receive  the 
oext  fentence  which  the  hoiy  man  has  fpoken, 

*  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is 

‘  certain 
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«  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  the  Lord 
*  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blefled  be 
<  the  name  of  the  Lord  P 

There  are,  I  know,  men  of  heavy  temper, 
without  genius,  who  can  read  thefe  exprefllons* 
of  Scripture  with  as  much  indifference  as  they  do 
the  reft  of  thefe  ioofe  papers  *,  however,  I  will  not 
defpair,  but  to  bring  men  of  wit  into  a  love  and 
admiration  of  Sacred  Writings  ;  and,  as  old  as  I 
am,  I  promife  myfelf  to  fee  the  day  when  it  fhall 
be  as  much  the  fafhion  amongft  men  of  politenefs 
to  admire  a  rapture  of  St.  Paul,  as  any  fine  ex- 
predion  in  Virgil  or  Horace;  and  to  fee  a  well-  ► 
drefled  young  man  produce  an  Evangelift  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  be  no  more  out  of  countenance- 
than  if  it  were  a  cl  a  flic  printed  by  Elzever. 

It  is  a  gratitude  that  ought  to  be  paid  to 
Providence,  by  men  of  diftinguiihid  faculties,  to 
praife  and  adore  the  Author  of  their  Being  with 
a  fpirit  fuitable  to  thofe  faculties,  and  roufe  flow¬ 
er  men  by  their  words,  adllons,  and  writings,  to  * 
a  participation  of  their  tranfports  and  thankfgiw 
ings. 


SECTION * 


SECTION  VIII. 


.AGAINST  ATHEISM  AND  INFIDELITY. 

After  having  treated  of  falfe  Zea¬ 
lots  in  Religion,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a 
nron (Irons  fpecies  of  men,  who,  one  would  not 
think  had  any  exiftence  in  nature,  were  they  not 
to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  converfation,  I  mean 
the  Zealots  in  Atheifm.  One  would  fancy  that, 
thefe  men,  though  they  fall  fhort,  in  every  other 
refpe£t,  of  thofe  who  make  a  profeflion  of  reli¬ 
gion,  would  at  Jeaft  outfhine  them  in  this  partic¬ 
ular,  and  be  exempt  from  that  (ingle  fault  which 
eems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fervors  of 
eligion  :  but  f  o  it  is,  that  Infidelity  is  propagated 
•with  as  much  fiercenefs  and  contention,  wrath 
and  indignation,  as  if  the  fafety  of  mankind  de¬ 
pended  upon  it.  There  is  fome thing  fo  ridiculous 
and  perverfe  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does 
not  know  howr  to  fet  them  out  in  their  proper 
colours.  They  are  a  fort  of  gamefters,  who  are 
eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for  no¬ 
thing.  They  are  perpetually  teafing  their  friends 
to  come  over  to  them,  though  at  the  fame  time 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  (hall  get  any  thing 
by  the  bargain.  In  fhort,  the  zeal  of  fpreading 
Atheifm  is,  if  podible,  more  abfurd  than  Atheifm 
itfelf.  . 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable 
zeal  which  appears  in  Atheifts  and  Infidels,  I  mud 
further  obferve  that  they  are  likewife,  in  a  mod 

particular 
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particular  manner,  pofTefled  with  the  fpirit  of 
bigotry.  They  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of 
contradiction  and  impoffibility,  and  at  the  iame 
time  look  upon  the  fmalieft  difficulty  in  an  article 
of  faith  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejeding  it. 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reafon  of 
mankind,  that  are  conformable  to  the  fenfe  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations,  not  to  mention  their  ten¬ 
dency  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of  focieties  or 
of  particular  perfons,  are  exploded  as  errors  and 
prejudices  *,  and  fchemes  ereCted  in  their  {lead 
that  are  altogether  mondrous  and  irrational,  and 
require  the  moil:  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.  I  would  fain  alk  one  of  thefe  bigotted  In¬ 
fidels,  fuppofing  all  the  great  points  of  Atheifm, 
as  the  cafual  or  eternal  formation  of  the  world* 
the  materiality  of  a  thinking  fubdance,  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  tha  fortuitous- organization  of 
the  body,  the  motions  and  gravitation  of  matter, 
with  the  like  particulars,  were  laid  together  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  mod  celebrated  Atheids  j  I  fay,  fup- 
pofmg  fuch  a  creed  as  this  were  formed,  and  im- 
pofed  upon  any  one  people  in  the  world,  whether 
it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater  meafure 
of  faith,  than  any  fet  of  articles  which  they  fo 
violently  oppofe.  .  Let  me  therefore  advife  this 
generation  of  wranglers,  for  their  own  and  for 
the  public  good,  to  aCt  at  lead  fo  confidently  with 
themfelves,  a's  not  to  burn  with  Zeal  for  Irreligion3 
and  with  Bigotry  for  Nonfenfe.  O. 
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X.  1  PON  my  return  to  my  lodgings  laft 
night,  I  found  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the 
Clergyman,  whom  I  have  given  feme  account  of 
in  my  former  papers.  He  tells  me  in  it,  that  he 
was  particularly  pleafed  with  the  latter  part  ol  my 
yefterday  s  fpeculation ;  and  at  the  fame  time  in- 
cl o fed  the  following  Effay,  which  he  defires  me  to 
publifh  as  the  fequel  of  that  difeourfe.  It  conftfts 
partly  of  uncommon  reflections,  and  partly  of  fuch 
as  have  been  already  ufed,  but  now  fet  in  a  Stronger 
light. 

c  A  Believer  may  be  excufed  by  the  moil 
c  hardened  Atheift  for  endeavouring  to  make  him 
c  a  Convert,  becaufe  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both 
6  their  interefls.  The  Atheift  is  inexcusable  who 

*  tries  to  gain  over  a  Believer,  becaufe  he  does  not 

*  propofe  the  doing  himfelf  or  Believer  any  good 
i  by  fuch  a  conversion. 

(  The  proipedt  of  a  future  ft  ate  is  the  fecret 

*  comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  foul,  it  is  that 

*  which  makes  nature  look  gay  about  me  j  it  dou- 
f  bles  all  my  pleafures,  and  fupports  me  under  all 
f  my  afflictions.  I  can  look  at  difappointments 
6  and  misfortunes,  pain  and  ficknefs,  death  itfelf, 
4  and,  what  is  worfe  than  death,  the  lofs  of  thofc 
1  who  are  deareft  to  me,  with  indifference,  fo  long 
c  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleafures  of  eternity,  and 

*  the  State  of  being  in  which  there  will  be  no  fears 

*  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  forrows,  ficknefs 
1  nor  reparation.  Why  will  any  man  be  fo  im- 
4  pertinently  officious,  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only 
6  fancy  and  delufion  ?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being 

<  the 
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<  the  meftenger  of  ill  news  ?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let 

<  me  enjoy  it,  fmce  it  makes  me  both  the  happier 
4  and  the  better  man. 

4  I  mull  confels  I  do  not  know  how  to  truft  a 
4  man  who  believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or 
4  in  other  words,  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
4  punifhments.  Not  only  natural  felf-love,  but 
4  reafon  direbis  us  to  promote  our  own  intereft 
4  above  all  things.  It  can  never  be  for  the  intereft 
4  of  a  Believer  to  do  me  a  mifchief,  becaufe  he  is 
4  fure,  upon  the  balance  of  accoinpts,  to  find 
4  himfelf  a  lofer  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
4  confiders  his  own  welfare  in  his  behaviour  to- 
4  wards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the  good 
4  he  can,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  reftrain  him  from 
4  doing  me  an  injury.  An  Unbeliever  does  not 
4  acl  like  a  reafonable  creature,  if  he  favours  me 
4  contrary  to  his  prefent  intereft,  or  does  not  dift 
4  trefs  me  when  it  turns  to  his  prefent  advantage. 


4  Honour  and  good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his 
4  hands  *,  but  as  thefe  would  be  very  much 
4  ftrengthcned  by  reafon  and  principle,  ib  with* 
4  out  them  they  are  only  inftinbls,  or  wavering 
4  unfettled  notions,  which  reft  on  no  foundation. 

4  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  fo  good 
4  fuccefs  of  late  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all 
4  its  outworks.  The  Atheift  has  not  found  his 
4  poll  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  Deifm, 
4  and  a  difbeuef  of  revealed  Religion  only.  But 
4  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  greafeft  number  of  this 
4  let  of  men,  are  thofe  who,  for  want  of  a  virtu- 
4  ous  education,  or  examining  the  grounds  of  Re- 
4  ligion,  know  fo  very  little  of  the  matter  in  quef- 
4  tion,  that  their  Infidelity  i.s  but  another  term. for 
4  their  ienorance. 


4  As 
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i  As  folly  and  inconfideratenefs  are  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Infidelity,  the  great  pillars  and  fup- 
c  ports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing  wifer 
‘  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  or  an  oftentation  of 
‘  courage  in  defpifing  the  terrors  of  another  world, 
‘  which  have  fo  great  a q  influence  on  what  they 
‘  call  weaker  minds  ;  or  an  aver fi on  to  a  belief 
‘  that  muft  cut  them  off  from  many  of  thofe  plea¬ 
sures  they- propofe  to  themfelves,  and  fill  them 
‘  with  remorfe  for  many  of  thofe  they  have  alrea- 
‘  dy  tafted.  ' 


c  The  great  received  Articles  of  the  Chriftian 
‘  Religion  have  been  fo  clearly  proved,  from  the 
‘  authority  of  that  Divine  Revelation  in  which 
‘  they  arc  delivered,  that  it  is  impofftble  for  thofe 
‘  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  fee,  not  to  be 
‘  convinced  of  them.  Rut  were  it  poflible  for  any 
*  thing  in  the  Chriftian 1  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I 
‘  can  find  no  ill  confequences'  in  adhering  to  it. 

4  The  great  points  of  the  Incarnation  and  Suffer- 
‘  ings  of  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally  fuch  hab- 
‘  its  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  I  fay, 
‘  fuppofmg  it  were  poflible  for  us  to  be  miftaken 
‘  in  them,  the  Infidel  himfelf  muft  at  leaft  allow 
‘  that  no  other  fyftem  of  Religion  could  fo  effec- 
‘  tually  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  morality. 

‘  They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
‘  nature,  and  of  the  love  winch  the  Supreme  Re- 
‘  ing  bears  to  his  creatures,  and  confequently  en- 
‘  gage  us  in  the  high  eft  a  fits  of  our  duty  towards  ' 

5  our  Creator,  our  neighbour  and  ourfclves.  How 


‘  many  nuble  arguments  has  St.  Paul  raifed  from 
‘  the  chief  articles  of  our  Religion,  for  the  ad- 
6  vancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great  branches  ? 
*  To  give  a  Angle  example  in  each  kind  :  "What 

<  can 
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gffr  _ 

<  c^in  be  a  dronger  motive  to  3.  nrm  ti  ud  and  re- 

<  lian-ce  on  the  mercies  oi  our  IViakcr,  than  the 
4  giving  us  his  Son  to  fuller  for  us  ?  What  can 
«  make  us  love  and  efteem  even  tne  moll  incon- 
4  fiderable  of  mankind,  more  than  the  thought 
4  that  Chrifl  died  for  him  ?  Or  what  difpofe  us  to 
c  fet  a  dricter  guard  upon  the  purity  oi  our  own 
4  hearts,  than  our  being  members  of  Chriit,  and 
4  a  part  of  the  fociety  of  which  that  immaculate 
4  Perfon  is  the  Head  ?  But  thefe  are  only  a  fpcci- 

<  men  of  thofe  admirable  enforcements  of  moral- 
4 1 1 y 5  which  the  Apoftle  has  drawn  from  tne  hido- 

4  ry  of  our  bleiTed  Saviour. 

4  If  our  modern  Infidels  confidered  thefe 
4  matters  with  that  candour. and  ferloufnefs  which 
4  they  deferve,  we  fhould  not  lee  tnein  act  w  ith 
4  iuch  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs,  arrogance,  and  mance  % 

4  they  would  not  be  railing  fuch  inlignificant  cav- 
4  ils,  doubts,  and  fcruples,  as  may  be  darted 
4  againd  every  thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathe- 
1  matical  demondration  ,  in  order  to  unfettle  the 
4  minds  of  the  ignorant,  didurb  the  public  peace, 

4  fubvert  morality,  and  throw  all  things  into  con- 
4  fufion  and  diforder.  If  none  of  thefe  reflehhions 
4  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is  one 
4  that  perhaps  may,  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their 
4  vanity,  by  which  they  feem  to  be  guided  much 
4  more  than  their  reafon.  I  would  therefore  have. 
4  them  confider  that  the  wifed  and  bed  oi  men, 
4  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  been  thofe  who 
4  lived  up  to  the  Religion  of  their  country, 
4  when  they  faw  nothing  in  it  oppoflte  to  morality 
4  and  to  the  bed  lights  they  had  of  the  Divine 
4  Nature.  Pythagoras’s  firft  rule  directs  us  to. 

4  wordiip  the  Gods,  44  as  it  is  ordained  by  law,5’ 

4  for 
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5  for  that  is  the  raoft  natural  interpretation  of  the 
Except.  Socrates,  who  was  the  moft  renown- 

*  among  the  Heathens,  both  for  wifdcm  and 
<  virtue,  in  his  lad  moments  defires  his  friends  tQ 

*  offer  a  cock  to  ffhfcuiapius  $  doubtlefs  out  of  a 

*  fubmiffive  deference  to  the  eftablifhed  worship 
of  his  country.  Xenophen  tells  us,  that  his 

*  Prince,  (whom  he  lets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  per- 

*  fthfion,)  when  he  found  his  death  approaching* 

*  offered  iacnfices  on  the  mountains  to  the  Per  fan 

*  Jupiter,  and  the  Sun,  “  according  to  the  cuftom 
u  of  the  Perfians  j”  for  thofe  are  the  words  of  the 
c  hntorian.  Nay,  the  Epicureans  and  atomical 
c  Phiiolophers  {hewed  a  very  remarkable  modefty 
‘ in  this  particular ;  for,  though  the  Being  of  a  God 
{  was  intireiy  repugnant  to  their  fe hemes  of  nat- 
c  ural  philofophy,  they  contented  themielves  w  ith 

*  the  denial  ot  a  Providence,  averting  at  the  fame 

*  time  the  Exiftence  of  Gods  in  general ;  becaufe 
4  they  would  not  (hock  the  common  belief  of  man- 
4  kind,  and  the  religion  of  their  country/ 


§na  ratione  queas  traducere  lenitur  tevum  : 

Ne  tefemper  inops  agitet  vexeique  cnpido  ; 

Ne  pavor  &  rerum  mediocriter  ut ilium  Spes. 

Hor . 

TJ 

I7i  AVING  endeavoured,  in  my  laft 
Saturday’s  paper,  to  drew  the  great  excellency  of 
Faith,  I  fhali  here  confider  what  are  the  proper 
means  of  ftrengthening  and  confirming  it  in  the 

mind 
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mind  of  man.  Thofe  who  delight  in  reading 
books  of  controverfy,  which  are  written  on  both 
fides  bf  the  queftion  in  points  of  faith,  do  very 
feldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  fettled  habit  of  it  ; 
they  are  one  day  intirely  convinced  of  its  important 
truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  fomething  that 
{hakes  and  difturbs  them.  The  doubt  which  was 
laid  revives  again,  and  (hews  itfelf  in  new  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  that  generally  for  this  realon,  becaufe  the 
mind,  which  is  perpetually  tolled  in  controverfies 
and  difputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reafons  which  had 
once  fet  it  at  rdf,  and  to  be  difquieted  with  any 
former  perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  new  fhape, 
or  is  darted  by  a  different  hand.  As  nothing  is 
more  laudable  than  an  inquiry  after  truth,  fo  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pafs  away  our  whole 
lives,  without  determining  ourfdves  one  way  or 
other  in  thofe  points  which  are  of  the  lad  impor¬ 
tance  to  us.  There  are  indeed  many  things  from 
which  we  may  withhold  our  affent ;  but  in  cafes 
by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is  the 
greated  abfurdity  to  be  wavering  and  unfettled, 
without  clofmg  with  that  fide  which  appears  the 
mod  fafe  and  the  mod  probable. 

The  fird  rule  therefore  which  I  fhall  lay  down, 
is  this,  that  when  by  reading  or  difcourfe  we  find 
ourfelves  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any 
article,  and  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  our  belief  in 
it,  we  fhould  never  after  fuffer  ourfelves  to  call  it 
intoquedion.  We  may  perhaps  forget  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  occasioned  our  conviction,  but  we 
ought  to  remember  the  drength  they  had  with  us, 
and  therefore  dill  to  retain  the  convi&ion  which 
they  once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what 
we  do  in  every  common  art  or  feience,  nor  is  it 

poffible 
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poffible  to  a 61  otherwife,  confidering  the  weaknefs 
and  limitation  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  It 
was  thus  that  Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army 
of  martyrs,  who  introduced  the  Exformation  in 
England,  behaved  himfelf  in  that  great  conference 
which  was  managed  between  the  mod  learned 
among  the  Frotellants  and  Papifts  in  the  reign  of 
Qiieen  Mary.  This  venerable  old  man  knowing 
how  his  abilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and  that 
it  was  im poffible  for  him  to  recoiled  all  thofe 
reafons  which  had  dire  bled  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
religion,  left  his  companions,  who  were  in  the 
full  poffeilion  of  their  parts  and  learning,  to  baffle 
and  confound  their  antagonizes  by  the  force  ot 
reafon.  As  for  himfelf,  he  only  repeated  to  his 
adversaries  the  articles  in  which  he  firmly  believ¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  profeffion  of  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  die.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
mathematician  proceeds  upon  proportions  which 
he  has  once  demonftrated ;  and  though  the  demon- 
dration  may  have  llipt  out  of  his  memory,  he 
builds  upon  the  truth,  becaufe  he  knows  it  was 
demondrated.  This  rule  is  abfolutely  neceffiary 
for  weaker  minds,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  for  men 
of  the  greateft  abilities. 

But  to  thefe  lad  I  will  propefe,  in  the  fecond 
place,  that  they  fhould  lay  up  in  their  memories, 
and  always  keep  by  them  in  a  readinefs,  thole 
arguments  which  appear  to  them  of  the  greateft 
drength,  and  which  cannot  he  got  over  by  ail  the 
doubts  and  cavils  of  Infidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
drengthens  Faith  more  than  Morality.  Faith  and 
Morality  naturally  produce  each  other.  A' man 
is  ouickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who 

finds  * 
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finds  it  is  not  againft  his  interefl  that  it  fhould  be 
true.  The  pleafure  he  receives  at  prefent,  and 
the  happinefs  which  he  promifes  himfelf  from  it 
hereafter,  will  both  difpofe  him  very  powerfully  to 
give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  obferva- 
tion,  that  s  we  are  eafy  to  believe  what  we  wiflid 
It  is  very  certain,  that  a  man  of  found  reafon  can¬ 
not  forbear  doling  with  religion,  upon  an  impar¬ 
tial  examination  of  it ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
as  certain,  that  Faith  is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gath¬ 
ers  ftrength  from  pradice  more  than  from  fpecu- 
lation. 

There  is  ftili  another  method  which  is  more 
perfuafive  than  any  of  the  former,  and  that  is  an. 
habitual  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well 
in  conllant  ads  of  mental  worfhip,  as  in  out'ward 
forms.  The  devout  man  does  not  only  believe 
but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.  He  has  adual  fen-fa- 
tions  of  him  ;  his  experience  concurs  with  his  rea¬ 
fon  ;  he  fees  him  more  and  more  in  all  his  inter- 
courfes  with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almolt  lofes 
hi§  Faith  in  convidion. 

The  laft  method  which  I  fhall  mention  for 
the  giving  life  to  a  man’s  Faith,  is  frequent  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  world,  accompanied  with  religious 
meditation.  When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  -whatever  deep  impref* 
fions  it  may  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  van- 
Ifh  as  foon  as  the  day  breaks  about  him.  The  light 
and  noife  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetually  folicit- 
ing  his  fenfes,  and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear 
out  of  his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  them- 
felves  in  it,  with  fo  much  ftrength,  during  the 
filence  and  darknefs  of  the  night.  A  man  find© 
the  fame  difference  as  -to  himfelf  in  a  crowd  and 
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in  a  folitude :  the  mind  is  dunned  and  dazzled 
amidd  the  variety  of  objedts  which  prefs  upon 
her  in  a  great  city  *.  die  cannot  apply  herfelf  to  the 
confideration  of  thole  things  which  are  of  the  ut- 
mod  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleafures  of 
the  world  drive  in  with  every  thought,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  vicious  examples  give  a  kind  of  judifica- 
tion  to-our  folly.  In  our  retirements  every  thing 
difpol'es  us  to  be  ferious.  In  courts  and  cities  we 
are  entertained  with  the  works  of  men  •,  in  the 
country  with  thofe  of  God.  One  is  the  province 
of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith  and  devotion 
naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every  reafonable 
man,  who  fees  the  imprefiions  of  Divine  Power 
and  Wifdom  in  every  obje&  on  w'hich  he  cads  his 
eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  bed  ar¬ 
guments  for  his  own  exidence,  in  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  thefe  axe  argu¬ 
ments  which  a  man  of  fenfe  cannot  forbear  at¬ 
tending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noife  and  hurry  of 
human  affairs.  Aridotle  fays,  that  fhould  a  man 
live  under  ground,  and  there  converfe  with  works 
of  art  and  mechanifm,  and  fhould  afterwards  be 
brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  lee  tne  feveral 
glories  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  he  would  im¬ 
mediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  fuch  a 
Being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  P  el  falmifl  has 
very  beautiful  drakes  of  poetry  to  this  purpofe, 
in  that  exalted  drain,  <  the  heavens  declare  the 

♦  Glory  of  God :  and  the  firmament  fheweth  his 

*  .handy  work.  One  day  telleth  another  :  and  one 

c  night  certifieth  another.  There  is  neither  ipeech 

6  n6r  language  :  but  their  voices  are  heard  among 

«  them.  Their  found  is  gone  out  into  ad  lands  : 

4  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of  the  world.  As 

fuck 
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fueh  a  bold  and  fublime  manner  of  jinking  fur, 
nifties  very  noble  matter  for  an  Ode,  the  rcade, 
may  fee  it  wrought  into  the  following  one. 

L  .  . 

The  fpacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  fly. 

And  [tangled  keav’ns,  a  finning  frame, 

'Their  great  Original  preclaim  : 

.  Th’  unweary  d fun,  from  day  to  day. 

Does  his  Creator  s  pow  r  difplay> 

And  publijhes  to  ev’ry  land  _ 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  bar.a. 

II. 

Soon  as  the  ev  ning  fioades  prevail. 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wond’rous  tale , 

And  nightly  to  the  lifi’ning  earth 
Repeats  the  fiory  of  her  birth  : 

*  Whilfi  all  the  fiars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  fpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole . 

Ill 

What  though,  in  folemn file  nee,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrefiial  ball  f 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  found 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  .? 

In  refou's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 

And  niter  forth  a  glorious  voice , 

Tor  ever  fudging  as  theyjhine,  _  } 

<  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Divine. 
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SECTION  IX. 

AGAINST  THE  MODERN 
FREE-THINKERS. 

SIS, _ 

,  ,  There  arrived  in  this  neighbour- 

,  ‘).00f  two  da7s  ag°  one  of  your  gay  gentleman  of 

the  town,  who  being  attended  at  his  entry  with 

*  t!  ?rv?nt  ^  s  ownJ  befides  a  countryman  he 
had  taken  up  for  a  guide,  excited  the  curiofity  of 
tne  village  to  learn  whence  and  what  he  might 
,  be-  Tbe  countryman  (to  whom  they  applied  as 

<  i  Ca^  °f  accefs)  knew  little  more  than 

i  iat  the  gentleman  came  from  London  to  travel 
and  iee  fafhions,  and  was,  as  he  heard  fay,  a 
Free-thinker :  What  religion  that  might  be,  he 
could  not  tell ;  and  for  his  own  part,  if  they  had 

”ott°ld,him  the  man  was  a  Free-thinker,  he 
mould  have  guefled  by  his  way  of  talking,  he 

;  r:11^  bf"er  than  a  Heathen  ;  excepting only 
,  at,  he  had  been  a  good  gentleman  to  him,  and 
made  him  drunk  twice  in  one  day,  over  and 
above  what  they  had  bargained  for. 

*  I  do  not  look  upon  the  fimplicity  of  this, 
and  feveral  odd  inquiries  with  which  I  fhall 
‘  trouble  you,  to  be  wondered  at,  much  lefs  can  I 
think  that  our  youths  of  fine  wit,  and  enlarged  un- 
aeritandingSjhave  any  reafon  to  laugh.  There  is 
*  "°  neceffity  that  every  fquire  in  Great  Britain 
mould  know  what  the  word  Free-thinker  hands 

-  i0r  *  but  u  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  they 

*  Wll€t 
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*  who  valued  themfelves  upon  that  conceited' title,' 

4  were  a  little  better  inftrudted  in  what  it  ought 
4  to  hand  for  ;  and  that  they  'would  not  perfuade 
4  themfelves  a  man  is  really  and  truly  a  Free-thinker 

4  in  any  tolerable  fenfe,  pnerely  by  virtue  of  hi** 
4  being  an  Atheift,  or  an  Infidel  of  any  other  dii- 

*  tin&ron.  It  may  be  doubted  with  good  reafon, 

4  whether  there  ever  was  in  nature  a  more  abject, 

4  fiavith,  and  bigoted  generation  than  the  tribe  of  . 
4  Beaux  Efpriis.y  at  prefent  fo  prevailing  in  this 
4  iiland.  Their  pretenfion  to  be  Free-thinkers,  is 
4  no  other  than  rakes  have  to  be  free-livers,  and 
J  lavages  to  be  free-men  ;  that  is,  they  can  think 
c  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  them- 
4  ielves  up  to  whatever  conceit  the  extravagancy  ' 
'  of  their  inclination,  or  their. fancy*,  fliall  fugged  ; 
s  they  can  think  as  wildly  as  talk  and  add,  and  will 
?  -not  endure  that  their  wit  fhould  be  controlled  by 
4  finch  formal  things  as  decency  and  common  fenfe: 

4  Deduction,  coherence,  confifiency,  and  all  the  ' 
s  rules  ot  reaion,  they  accordingly  difdain,  as  too  ' 
;  -precue  and  mechanical  for  -men  of  a  liberal- 
b  education. 

4  This  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from  their  ■ 

*  writings,  or  my  own  ■  observation,  is  a  true  ac~' 

5  count  of  the  Britifh  Free-thinker.  Our  vifitant 
4  -here,  who  gave  occafion  to  this  paper,  has  brought 
4  with  him  a  new  fydem  of  common  fenfe,  the 
4  particulars  of  which  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with,, . 

4  but  will  lofe  no  opportunity  of  informing  mvfidfi- 


rorming  myieil 


4  whether  it  contain  any  thing  worth  Mr;  S  need  a-  . 
4  -tor's  notice.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir,  I  cannot  but 
4  think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of -mankind,  if  you 
*  would  take  this  fubjeft  into  your  own  confidera- 
s  and  convince  -the  hopeful  youth  of  our* 

Q 4  nation. 
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€  nation,  that  licentioufnefs  is  not  freedom  ;  or,  if 
c  fuch  a  paradox  will  not  be  understood,  that  a 
*  prejudice  towards  Atheifm  is  not  impartiality.5 
I  am,  Sir,  your  moil  humble  Servant, 

T.  *  FHILONOUS. 


Qiiidquid  ejt  illud ,  quod  fentit ,  quod  fapitj  quod  vuhy 
quod  vigety  cceejle  divinum  ejiy  ob  eatr.que  rem 
aternum ft  necejfe  eft.  T VLL - 


AM  diverted  from  the  account  I  was 
giving  the  town  of  my  particular  concerns,  by 
eafting  my  eye  upon  a  treatifc,  which  I  could  not 
overlook  without  an  inexcufable  negligence,  and 
want  of  concern  for  all  the  civil,  as  well  as  religious* 
interefts  of  mankind.  This  piece  has  forks  title, 

<  A  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking,  occafioned  by  the 
«  Rife  and  Growth  of  a  Sedt  called  Free-thinkers. 
The  author  very  methodically  enters  upon  his 
argument,  and  fays,  c  by  Free-thinkiag,  I  mean 

*  the  ufe  of  the  underftanding  m  endeavouring  to 
«  find  out  the  meaning  of  any  proportion  whatfo- 

<  ever,  in  confidering  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
«  for  or  againft,  and  in  judging  of  it  according  to 

*  the  feeming  force  or  weaknefs  of  the  evidence/ 
As  foon  as  he  has  delivered  this  definition,,  from 
which  one  would  expedt  he  did  not  defign  to  fhew 
a  particular  inclination  for  or  againft  any  thing 
before  he  had  confidered  it,  he  gives  up  all  title  to 
the  charadter  of  a  Free-thinker,  with  the  molt 
apparent  prejudice  againft  a  body  of  men,  whom 

of  ail  other  a  good  man  would  be  moft  careful  not 

to 
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to  violate,  I  mean  men  in  holy  orders.  PeriW 
who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
God,  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him  ;  and  it  is 
a  certain  charaefteriftic  of  a  difiolute  and  un gov¬ 
erned  mind,  to  rail  or  fpeak  difre fpeft fully  of 
them  in  general.  It  is  certain,  that  m  fo  great  a 
crowd  of  men  fome  will  intrude,  who  are  of  tem¬ 
pers  very  unbecoming  their  function  *,  but  bc- 
caufe  ambition  and  avarice  are  fometimes  lodged 
in  that  bofom,  which  ought  to  be  the  dwelling  ot 
fancftity  and  devotion,  muft  this  unreafonable 
author  vilify  the  whole  order?  He  has^  not  taken 
the  lead  care  to  difguife  his  being  an  enemy  to 
the  perfons  againil  whom  he  writes,  nor  any  where 
granted  that  the  inftitution  of  religious  mep  to 
ferve  at  the  altar,  and  inftrwft  fuch  who  are  not  as- 
wife  as  himfelf,  is  at  all  neceflaiy  or  deGiable  j*. 
but  proceeds,  without  the  lead  apology,  to  under¬ 
mine  their  credit,  and  fruftrate  their  labours  : 
Whatever  clergymen,-  in  difputes  againil  each- 
other,  have  unguardedly  uttered,  is  here  recorded 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affedl  religion  itfelf,  by 
wrefting  concefjions  to  its  difadvantage  from  its 
own  teachers.  If  this  be  true,  as  lure  as  any  man 
that  reads  the  difcourfe  muft  allow  it  is  ;  and  if 
religion  is  the  ftrongeft  tie  of  human  fociety  *,  in 
what  manner  are  we  to  treat  this  our  common  en¬ 
emy,  who  promotes  the  growth  of  fuch  a  feeft  as 
he  calls  Free-thinkers  ?  He  that  fhould  burn  a 
houfe,  and  juftify  the  a  eft  ion  by  aflerting.he  is  a 
free  agent,  would  be.  more  excu fable  than  this 
author  in  uttering  what  he  has  from  the  right  of 
a  Free-thinker :  But  they  are  a  fet  of  dry,  joylefs, 
dull  fellows,  who  want  capacities  and  talents  to 

make  a  figure  amongft  mankind  upon  benevolent 

and 
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and  generous  principles,  that  think  to  furmount 
‘  Cl‘  0',vn  natural  meannefs,  by  laying  offences  in 
the  way  of  fuch  as  make  it -their  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
cel  upon  the  received  maxims  and  honeft  arts  of 
Jue.  If  it  were  pcffiblc  to  laugh  at  fo  melancholy, 
an  affair  as  what  hazards  falvation,  it  would  be  no 
unpleafant  inquiry  to  alk  what  fatisfa£tion  they 
reap,  what  extraordinary  gratification  of  fenfe,  or 
what  delicious  libertinifm  this  lea  ofFree-thinkers 
enjoy,  after  getting  loofe  of  the  laws  which  con¬ 
fine  the  palfions  of  other  men?  Would  it  not  be 

a  ^ma  tter  of  mirth  to  find,  after  all,  that  the  heads 
of  this  growing  fecit  are  fober  wretches,  who  prate 
whole  evenings  over  coffee,  and  have  not  them-  . 
Selves  hre  enough  to  be  any  further  debauchees, 
mail  merely  m  principle  ?  tiiefe  fages  of  iniquity 
■ L  items-,  tliemfelves  only- fpeculativelv  wick¬ 
ed,  and  are  contented  tha/  all  the  abanZed  ■ 

)  oun£  ,n}cn  01  ‘•ne  aSe  are  kept  iafe  from  reflection  <• 
b  tlaooiing  m  their  rhapfodies,  without  tailing 
t]ie  pleafures  for  which  their  doctrines  leave  them 
unaccountable.  i  bus  d o  heavy  mortals,  only  to 
grutifj  a  orv  pude  of  heart,  give  up  the  interefls 
of  another  world,  without  enlarging  their  grati-  • 
lie  at  ions  inthis  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  a 
lort  of  men  that  can  puzzle  truth,  but  cannot  en- 
jOy  the  fatibfaclion  of  it.  ihis  lame  Free-thinker 
■'”*  a  creature  unacquainted  with  the  emotions* 
which  ponds  great  minds  when  they  are  turned 
tor  religion,  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  untouch-  . 

d  with  any  fuch  feniation  as  the  rapture  of  de-. 
notion.  ^  Whatever  one  of  thefe  feorners-may 
Nuuk,  tney  certainly  want  parts  to-  be  devout  *, 
and  a  ferae  of  piety  towards  heaven,  as  well  as 
the  ienxe  of  any  thing  elfe,  is  lively  and  warm  in 

proportion 
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proportion  to  the  faculties  of  the  head  and  heart. 
This  gentleman  may  be  allured  he  has  not  a  tafte 
for  what  he  pretends  to  decry,  and  the  poor  man 
is  certainly  more  a  blockhead  than  an  Atheift.  I 
mull  repeat,  that  he  wants  capacity  to  relidi  what 
true  piety  is  ;  and  he  is  as  capable  of  writing  an 
heroic  Poem,  as  making  a  fervent  Prayer.  When 
men  are  thus  low  and  narrow  in  their  apprehen- 
fions  of  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  vain,  they 
are  naturally  led  to  think  every  thing  they  do  not 
underltand,  not  to  be  underflood.  Their  contra¬ 
diction  to  what  is  urged  by  others,  is  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  their  incapacity  to  receive  it.  The 
atheiflical  fellows  who  appeared  the  laft  age  did 
not  ferve  the  devil  for  nought  •,  but  revelled  in 
excelfes  fuitable  to  their  principles,  while  in  thefe 
unhappy  days  mifchief  is  done  for  mifchiePs  fake.. 
*1  hefe  Free-thinkers,  who  lead  the  lives  of  reclufe 
fludents,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  difturb  the 
fentiments  of  other  men,  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
monltrous  recreation  of  thole  late  wild  youths, 
who,  without  provocation,  had  a  wantonnefs  in 
{tabbing  and  defacing  thofe  they  met  with. 
When  fuch  writers  as  this,  who  have  no  fpirit  but 
that  of  malice,  pretend  to  inform  the  age,  Mo¬ 
hocks  and  Cut-throats  may  well  fet  ud  for  wits 
and  men  of  pleafure. 

It  will  be  perhaps  expected,  that  I  fhould 
produce  fome  inftances  of  the  ill  intention  of  this 
Free-thinker,  to  fupport  the  treatment  T  here 
give  him.  In  his  5 2d  page  he  fays, 

c  2dly,  The  Priefts  throughout  the  world  differ 
c  about  the  Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  Scrip- 

*  tures.  The  Bramins  have  a  book  of  Scripture 

*  called  the  Shatter.  The  Perfees  have  their 

i  Zundavaftaw, 
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«  Zundavaftaw.  The  Bonzes  of  China  have  books 
c  written  bv  theDilciplcs  of  hone)  whom  they  call 

«  the  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  was  born 

c  to  teach  the  way  ol  falvation,  and  to  gne  fatif- 
<*  fadion  for  all  men’s  (ins.  The  1.  Tap-cans  of 

*  Siam  have  a  book  of  Scripture  written  by  Som- 
c  monoccdom,  who,  the  Siameie  fay,  was  born  of 

*  a  Virgin,  and  was  the  God  expedcd  by  the  uni- 
c  verfe.  The  Dervizes  have  their  Alcoran. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  will  difpute  the.  Au¬ 
thor’s  great  impartiality  in  fetting  down  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  there  different  religions.  And  I  think 
it  is  pretty  evident  he  delivers  the  matter  wnn  an 
air,  that  betrays  the  hiftcry  of  one  corn  of  a  Virgin 
has  as  much  authority'  with  rum  irom  St.  uonuDO- 
nococcm  as  from  St.  Matthew.  Thus  he  treats 
revelation.  T  hen  as  to  phiiofophy,  he  tells  you, 
p.  i  q6.  *  Cicero  produces  this  as  an  in  fiance  of  a 
«  probable  opinion,  that  they  who  ftudy  Philofo- 
6  phy  do  not  believe  there  are  any  Goes ,  and 
then,  from  confidcration  of  various  notions,  he 
affirms,  ‘  Tully  concludes,  ‘  That  there  can  be 

*  nothing  after  death.’ 

As  to  what  he  mifreprefents  of  Tuny,  the 
fhort  fentence  on  the  head  of  this  papei  is  enough 
to  cppofe  ,  but  who  can  have  patience  to  relied; 
upon  the  affemblage  of  impoftures  among  wine  i 
our  Author  places  the  religion  of  his  country  r 
As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  fee  any  pofhble  interpre¬ 
tation  to  give  this  work,  but  a  defign  to  iu 
and  ridicule  the  authority  of  feripture*  ihe 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  anu  regards 
even  above  thole,  are  fo  much  concerned  in  tms 
matter,  that  it  is  difficult  to  exprefs  fufficient  tor- 

tciw  for  the  offender,  or  indignation  agairfft  hun, 

iiul 
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But  if  ever  man  deferred  to  be  denied  the  common 
benefits  of  air  and  water,  it  is  the  Author  of  A 
Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking. 


-Merit IJ que  capacius  altct, 


A 


S  I  was,  the  other  day,  taking  a  foli- 
tary  waVkm  St.  Paul’s,  I  indulged  my  thoughts  in 
the  purfuitof  a  certain  analogy  between  the  Fab¬ 
ric  and  the  Chriftian  Church  in  the  largeft  fenfe. 
The  divine  order  and  ceconomy  of  the  one,  feemed 
to  be  emblematically  fet  forth-by  the  juft,  plain, 
and  majeftic  architecture  of  the  other.  And  as 
the  one  confifts  of  a  great  variety  of  parts  united 
in  the  fame  regular  defign,  according  to  the  trueft 
art,  and  moft  exaCt  proportion  *,  fo  the  other  con¬ 
tains  a  decent  fubordiuation  of  members,  various 
facred  inftitutions,  fublime  doctrines,  and  folid 
precepts  of  morality  digefted  into  the  fame  defign, 
and  with  an  admirable  concurrence  tending  to 
one  view,  the  happinefs  and  exaltation  of  human 
nature. 

In  the  midft  of  my  contemplations,  I  beheld 
a  fly  upon  one  of  the  pillars  *,  and  it  ftraitway  came 
into  my  head.,  that  this  fame  fly  was  a  Free-think¬ 
er*  For  it  required  fome  comprehenfion  in  the 
eye  of  the  Spectator  to  take  in  at  one  view  the 
various  parts  of  the  building,  in  order  to  obferve 
their  fymmetry  and  defign.  But  to  the  fly,  whofe 
profpedt  was  confined  to  a  little  part  of  one  of  the 
ftones  of  a  Angle  pillar,  the  joint  beauty  of  the 
whole,  or  the  diftinCt  ufe  of  its  parts,  were  incon- 

fpicuouSj 
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fpicuous,  and  nothing  could  appear  but  fmall  ine¬ 
qualities  in  the  furface  of  the  hewn  ftone,  which 
in  the  view  of  that  infedl  feemed  fo  many  deformed 
rocks  and  precipices. 

The  thoughts  of  a  Free-thinker  are  employed 
on  certain  minute  paiticularities  of  religion,  the 
^difficulty  of  a  fmgle  text,  or  the  unaccountablenefs 
of  fome  ftep  of  Providence  or  point  of  do£lrine 
to  his  narrow  faculties,  without  comprehending 
the  fcope  and  defign  of  Chriftianity,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  it  raiieth  human  nature,  the  light  it 
hath  ffied  abroad  in  the  world,  and  the  clofe  con¬ 
nexion  it  hath  as  well  with  the  good  of  public  fo- 
cieties,  as  with  that  of  particular  perfons. 

This  raifed  in  me  fome  reflections  on  that 
frame  or  difpofition  which  is  called  Largenefs  of 
mind,  its  neceffity  towards  forming  a  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  things,  and  where  the  foul  is  not  incura¬ 
bly  hinted  by  nature,  what  are  the  likelieft  meth¬ 
ods  to  give  it  enlargement. 

It  is  evident  that  Philofophy  doth  open  and 
enlarge  the  mind,  by  the  general  views  to  which 
men  are  habituated  in  that  ftudy,  and  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  more  numerous  and  diffcant  objects 
than  fall  within  the  fphere  of  mankind  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  purfuits  of  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  Philofophers  judge  of  moil  things  very  differ-* 
cntly  from  the  vulgar.  Some  inftances  of  this 
may  be  feen  in  the  Theretetus  of  Plato,  where 
Socrates  makes  the  following  remarks  among 
others  of  the  like  nature. 

*  When  a  Philofopher  hears  ten  thoufand 
€  acres  mentioned  as  a  great  eftate,  he  looks  upon 
i  it  as  an  inconflderable  fpot,  having  been  ufed  to 
*  contemplate  the  whole  globe  of  earth.  Or  when 

‘he 
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f  he  beholds  a  man  elated  with  the  nobility  of  his 

<  lace,  becauie  he  can  reckon  a  feries  of  ieven  rich 
c  anceftors,  the  Philofopher  thinks  him  a  itupid 
t  ignorant  fellow,  whofe  mind  cannot  reach  to  a 

<  general  view  of  human  nature,  which  would 

<  11  lew  him  that  we  have  all  innumerable  anceftors, 

<  among  whom  are  crowds  of  rich  and  poor,  Kings 

<  and  Slaves,  Greeks  and  Barbarians.’  Thus  far 
Socrates,  who  was  accounted  wifer  than  the  reft 
of  the  Heathens,  for  notions  which  approach  the 
neareft  to  Chriftianity. 

As  all  parts  and  branches  of  Philofophy,  or 
fpeculative  knowledge,  are  ufeful  in  that  refpecf, 
Aftronomy  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  remedy  a  little 
and  narrow  fpirit.  In  that  fcience  there  are  good 
reafons  alRgned  to  prove  the  fun  an  hundred 
thoufand  times  bigger  than  our  earth  ;  and  the 
diftance  of  the  ftars  fo  prodigious,  that  a  cannon- 
bullet  continuing  in  its  ordinary  rapid  motion, 
would  not  arrive  from  hence  at  the  neareft  of 
them,  in  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
fand  Tears.  Thefe  ideas  wonderfully  dilate  and 
expand  the  mind.  There  is  fomething  in  the  im- 
menfitv  of  this  diftance,  that  (hocks  and  over- 
whelms  the  imagination  ;  it  is  too  big  for  the 
grafp  of  the  human  intellect  :  Eftates,  Provinces, 
and  Kingdoms  vanifti  at  its  prefence.  It  were  to 
be  wiihed  a  certain  Prince,  who  hath  encouraged 
the  ftudy  of  it  in  his  fubjedts,  had  been  himfelf  a 
proficient  in  Aftronomy.  This  might  have  (hew¬ 
ed  him  how  mean  an  ambition  that  was,  which 
terminated  in  a  fmall  part  of  what  is  itfelf  but  a 
point,  in  refpect  of  that  part  of  the  univerfe  which 
lies  within  our  view. 

But  the  Chriftian  Religion  ennobieth  and 
R  enlarge th 
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enlargeth  the  mind  beyond  any  other  profeflion 
or  fcience  whatfoever.  Upon  that  fcheme,  while 
the  earth  and  the  tranlient  enjoyments  of  this  life, 
fhrmk  in  the  narroweft  dimenfions,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  as  the  dull  of  a  balance,  the  drop  of  a 
bucket,  yea  lefs  than  nothing,  the  intellectual 
world  opens  wider  to  our  view  :  The  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  the  nature  and  excellence  of  virtue, 
the  dignity  of  the  human  foul  are  difplayed  in  the 
Hrgeft  characters.  The  mind  of  man  feems  to 
adapt  itfelf  to  the  different  nature  of  its  objects  \ 
it  is  contracted  and  debafed  by  being  converfant 
in  little  and  low  things,  and  feels  a  proportionable 
enlargement  arifing  from  the  contemplation  of 
thefe  great  and  fublime  ideas. 

The  greatnefs  of  things  is  comparative  :  and 
this  does  not  only  hold,  in  refpect  of  extenfion, 
but  likewife  in  refpect  of  dignity,  duration,  and 
all  kinds  of  perfection.  Altronomy  opens  the 
mind,  and  alters  our  judgment,  with  regard  to 
the  magnitude  of  extended  Beings  •,  but  Chrifl- 
ianity  produceth  an  univerfal  greatnefs  of  foul, 
Thilofophy  increafeth  our  views  in  every  refpect, 
but  Chriflianity  extends  them  to  a  degree  beyond 
the  light  of  nature. 

How  mean  muft  the  moil  exalted  Potentate 
upon  earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  in¬ 
numerable  orders  of  bleffed  Spirits,  differing  in 
glory  and  perfection  ?  How  little  muft  the 
amufements  of  fenfe,  and  the  ordinaryoccupations 
of  mortal  men,  feem  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  fo 
noble  a  purfuit,  as  the  affimilation  of  himfelf  to 
the  Deity,  which  is  the  proper  employment  of 
every  Chriftian  ? 

And  the  improvement  which  grows  from 

habituating 
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habituating  the  mind  to  the  comprehenfive  views 
of  religion  muff  not  be  thought  wholly  to  regard 
the  underftanding.  Nothing  is  oi  greater  force 
to  fubdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the  heart, 
and  to  regulate  the  will.  Whether  a  man  be  ac¬ 
tuated  by  his  paftions  or  his  reafon,  thefe  are 
firft  wrought  upon  by  fome  obje£t,  which  Itirs  the 
foul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  dimenfions. 
Hence  irreligious  men,  whofe  fhort  proipe£ts  are 
filled  with  earth,  and  fenfe,  and  mortal  life,  are 
invited,  by  thefe  mean  ideas,  to  adlions  propor- 
tionably  little  and  low.  But  a  mind,  whofe  views 
are  enlightened  and  extended  by  religion,  is  anima¬ 
ted  to  nobler  purfuits  by  more  lublime  and  remote 
objects.  There  is  not  any  inftance  of  weaknefs 
in  the  Free-thinkers  that  raifes  my  indignation 
more  than  their  pretending  to  ridicule  the  Chrif- 
tians  as  men  of  narrow  underftandings,and  topafs 
themfelves  upon  the  world  for  perfons  of  fuperiov 
fenfe,  and  more  enlarged  views.  But  I  leave  it  to 
any  impartial  man  to  judge  which  hath  the  nobler 
fentiments,  which  the,  greater  views  ;  he  whofe 
notions  are  feinted  to  a  few  miferable  inlets  of 
fenfe,  or  he  whofe  fentiments  areraifed  above  the 
common  tafte  by  the  anticipation  of  thofe  delights 
which  will  fatiate  the  foul,  when  the  whole  capa¬ 
city  of  her  nature  is  branched  out  into  new  facul¬ 
ties  ?  He  who  looks  for  nothing  beyond  this  fhort 
fpan  of  duration,  or  he  whofe  aims  are  co-extend- 
ed  with  the  endlefs  length  of  Eternity  ?  He  who 
derives  his  fpirit  from  the  elements,  or  he  who 
thinks  it  was  infpired  by  the  Almighty  ? 


SIR* 
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*  SIR , 

*  I^JlNCE  you  have  not  refufed  to  infert 

*  matters  of  a  theological  nature  in  thofe  excellent 
4  papers,  with  which  you  daily  both  in(lru6l  and 

*  divert  us,  I  earneftly  defire  you  to  print  the  fol- 
4  lowing  paper.  The  notions  therein  advanced 
4  are,  for  aught  I  know,  new  to  the  Englifh  read- 
4  er,  and  if  they  are  true,  will  afford  room  for 
4  many  ufeful  inferences. 

4  No  man  that  reads  the  Evangelifls,  but 
4  mufl  obferve  that  our  bleffed’ Saviour  does  upon 

*  every  occafion  bend  all  his  force  and  zeal  to  re- 
4  buke  and  correct  the  hypocrify  of  the  Pharifees. 
4  Upon  that  fubjecl  he  fhews  a  warmth  which  one 
4  meets  with  in  no  other  part  of  his  fermons. 
4  They  are  fo  enraged  at  the  public  detection  of 
c  their  iecret  villanies,  by  one  who  faw  through 
4  all  their  difguifes,  that  they  joined  in  the  prole- 
4  cution  of  him,  which  was  fo  vigorous,  that  Pi- 
4  late  at  laft  confented  to  his  death.  The  fre- 
4  quency  and  vehemence  of  thefe  reprehenfions 
4  of  our  Lord,  have  made  the  word  Pharifee  to 
4  be  looked  upon  as  odious  among  Chriftians,  and 
4  to  mean  only  one  who  lays  the  utmoft  ftrefs  up- 
4  on  the  outward,  ceremonial,  and  ritual  part  of 
4  his  Religion,  without  having  fuch  an  inward 

*  fenfe  of  it,  as  would  lead  him  to  a  general  and 

*  fincere  obfervance  of  thofe  duties  which  can  only 
4  arife  from  the  heart,  and  which  cannot  be  fup- 
4  poled  to  fpring  from  a  dehre  of  applaufe  or 
4  profit. 

4  •  his  is  plain  from  the  hiflory  of  the  life 
4  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  in  the  four  Evangel  Ts. 

4  One 
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1  One  of  them,  St.  Luke,  continued  his  hiftory 
«  down  in  a  fecond  part,  which  we  commonly  call 
‘'the  a£fs  of  the  Apoftles.  Now  it  is  obfervable, 

<  that  in  this  fecond  part,  in  which  he  gives  a  par- 

*  ticular  account  of  what  the  Apoftles  didandfuf- 
«  fered  at  Jerufalem  upon ‘"their  firft  entering  up- 
‘  on  their  commiflion,  and  alfo  of  what  St.  Paul  did 
‘  after  he  was  conlecrated  to  the  Apoftlefhip  till 
‘  his  journey  to  Rome,  we  find  not  only  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Chriftianity  from  the  Pharifees,  but 

*  feveral  fignal  occa lions  in  which  they  aflifted  its 
‘  firft  teachers,  when  the  Chriftian  Church  was 

*  in  its  infant  ftate.  The  true  zealous  and  hearty 
‘  perfecutors  of  Chriftianity  at  that  time  were  the 

‘  Sadduces,  whom  we  may  truly  call  the  Free-  - 
‘  thinkers  among  the  Jews.  They  believed  nei- 

*  ther  Refurrection,  nor  Angel,  nor  Spirit,  i.  e. 

‘  in  plain  Englifh  they  were  Deifts  at  leaft,  if  not 
(  Atheifts.  They  could  outwardly  comply  with, 

‘  and  conform  to  the  eftablifhment  in  church  and 

*  ftate,  and  they  pretended  forfooth  to  belong  on-  - 
‘  ly  to  a  particular  fe£f  and  becaufe  there  was 

‘  nothing  in  the  law  of  Mofes  which  in  fo  many 
‘  words  afferted  a  Refurredlion,  they  appeared  to  * 
‘  adhere  to  that  in  a  particular  manner  beyond 
‘any  other  part  of  the  Old  Teftament.  .  Thefe 
‘  men  therefore  juftly  dreaded  the  fpreading  of 

*  Chriftianity  after  the  afeenfion  of  our  Lord,  be- 

‘  eaufe  it  was  wholly  founded  upon  his .  Refurrec-  - 
‘  tion.-. 

c  Accordingly  therefore,  when  Peter  and 
‘  John  had  cured  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful 
‘  gate  of  the  temple,  and  had  thereby  raided  a 
(  wonderful  expectation  of  themfelves  among  the 

*  people,  the  Priefts  and  Sadduces,  ACts  iv.  clapt 

R.2  6  them  i 
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£  them  up,  and  fent  them  away  for  the  firft  time 
4  with  a  fevere  reprimand.  Qmckly  after,  when 
€  the  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the 
4  many  miracles  wrought  after  thofe  fevere  inftan- 
€  ces  of  the  apoftolical  power  had  alarmed  the 
4  Priefts,  who  looked  upon  the  Temple*  worfhi  p, 
4  and  confequently  their  bread,  to  be  (truck  at, 
4  thefe  Priefts  and  all  they  that  were  with  them, 
4  who  were  of  the  fed  of  the  Sadduces,  imprif- 
4  oiled  the  Apoftles,  intending  to  examine  them 
4  in  the  great  council  the  next  day.  Where, 
4  when  the  council  met,  and  the  Priefts  and  Sad- 
4  duces  propofed  to  proceed  with  great  rigor 
4  againft  them,  we  find  that  Gamaliel,  a  very  em- 
4  inent  Pharifee,  St.  Paul’s  mafter,  a  man  of  great 
4  authority  among  the  people,  many  of  whole  de- 
4  terminations  we  have  dill  preferred  in  the  body 
4  of  the  Jewifh  traditions,  commonly  called  the 
4  Talmud,  oppofed  their  heat,  and  told  them,  for 
4  aught  they  knew  the  Apoftles  might  be  aded 
4  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it 
4  would  be  in  vain  to  oppole  them,  fince  if  they 
4  do  fo,  they  would  only  fight  againft  God,  whom 
4  they  could  not  overcome.  Gamaliel  was  fo  con- 
4  fid er able  a  man  among  his  own  fed,  that  we  may 
4  reafonably  believe  he  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  his  party, 
4  as  well  as  his  own.  St.  Stephen’s  martyrdom 
4  came  on  prefently  after,  in  which  we  do  not  find 
4  the  Pharifees,  as  fuch,  had  any  hand  ;  it  is  prob- 
4  able  that  he  was  profecuted  by  thofe  who  had 
4  before  impriforjed  Peter  and  John.  One  novice 
4  indeed  of  that  fed  was  fo  zealous  that  he  kept  the 
4  clothes  of  thofe  that  (toned  him.  This  novice, 
4  whofe  zeal  went  beyond  all  bounds,  was  the  great 
4  St.  Paul,  who  was  peculiarly  honoured  with  a  call 

4  from 
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c  from  heaven  by  which  he  was  converted,  and  he 
c  was  afterwards,  by  God  himfelf,  appointed  to 
C  be  the  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles.  .  Belides  him, 

<  and  him  too  reclaimed  in  fo  glorious  a  manner, 

<  we  find  no  one  Pharifee  either  named  or  hinted 
t  at  by  St.  Luke,  as  an  oppofer  of  Chriftianity  in 

<  thofe  earliefl  days.  What  others  might  do  we 

<  know  not.  But  we  find  the  Sadducees  puiiuing 
c  St.  Paul  even  to  death  at  his  coming  to  Jerufa- 

<  lem,  in  the  xxift  of  the  Aas.  He  then,  upon  all 
«  occafions,  owned  himfelf  to  be  a  Pharifee.  In 

<  the  xxiid  chapter  he  told  the  people,  that  he  had 
e  been  bred  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  aftei  the 
c  flridtefl  manner,  in  the  Law  of  his  fathers.  In 
*  the  xxiiid  chapter  he  told  the  council,  that  he  was 
‘  a  Pharifee,  the  foil  of  a  Pharifee,  and  that  he  was 

<  acculed  for  afTerting  the  Hope  and  Reiui  reef  ion 
‘  of  the  dead,  which  was  their  darling  dodlrine. 
i  Hereupon  the  Pharifee  flood  by  him,  and  though 

<  they  did  not  own  our  Saviour  to  be  the  hlchiah, 

<  vet  they  would  not  deny  but  fome  angel  or  fpirit 

<  might  have  fpoken  to  him,  and  then  if  they  op— 
i  pofed  him  they  fliould  fight  againft  God.  rLhis 

<  was  the  very  argument  Gamaliel  had  ufed  bef  ore. 
i  The  Refurredlion  of  our  Lord,  which,  they  faw 

<  fo  ftrenuoufly  afierted  by  the  Apoftles,  whole 
c  miracles  they  alfo  faw  and  owned  (Adis  iv.  16.) 

<  feems  to  have  flruck  them,  and  many  of  them 

<  were  converted  (Adis  xv.  5.)  even  without  a 
C  miracle,  and  the  reft,  flood  Hill  and  made  no 
*  oppofition. 

<  We  fee  here  what  the  paTt  was  which  the 

<  Pharifecs  adled  in  this  important  conjundlure. 
c  Qf  the  Sadducees,  we  meet  not  with  one  in 

i  the  whole  apoftolic  hiftorv  that  was  converted., 

r  '  «  We 
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*  ^lear  °f  no  miracles  wrought  to  convince 
any  of  them,  though  there  was  an  eminent  one 
‘  wrought  to  reclaim  a  Pharifee.  St.  Paul,  we  fee, 
alter  his  converfion,  always  gloried  in  his  having- 
‘  been  bred  a  Pharifee.  He  did  fo  to  the  people 
‘  ot  Jerufalem,  to  the  great  council,  to  King  A- 
‘  grippa,  and  to  the  Phiiippians.  So  that  from 

‘  he"ce  we  111  aY  jnftiy  infer,  that  it  was  not  their 
‘  mititution,  which  was  in  itfdf  laudable,  which 
‘  our  blefled  Saviour  found  fault  with,  but  it  was 
‘  their  hypocrify,  their  covetoufnefs,  their  oppref- 
‘  lion,  their  over-valuing  themfslves  upon  their 
‘  zea!  for  tile  ceremonial  law,  and  their  adding  to 
‘  that  yoi<e  by  their  traditions,  all  which  were  not 

‘  pioperly  effentials  of  their  inftitution,  that  our 
<  Lord  blamed. 

But  I  mull  not  run  on.  "What  I  would 
obfeive,  Sir,  is,  that  atheifm  is  more  dreadful, 

4  and  would  be  more  grievous  to  human  fociety, 

«  u  ^  it  were  invefted  with  fufficient  power,  than 
1  re%ion  under  any  ^ape,  where  its  profeflors  do 

*  a*-  jbe  bottom  believe  what  they  profefs.  I  aef- 

*  Pair  not  °b  a  PapifPs  converfion,  though  I  would 
c  not  willingly  lie  at  a  zealous  Papift’s  mercy  ;  and 

no  Prctefiant  would,  if  he  knew  what  popery  is, 

*  though  be  truly  believes  in  our  Saviour.  But 

1  re  .-thinker,  who  fcarcely  belie  ves  there  is  a 
4  God,  and  certainly  dilbelieves  Revelation,  is  a 
4  very  terrible  animal.  He  will  talk  of  natural 
4  rights,  and  the  juft  freedoms  of  mankind,  no 
c  logger  tnan  till  he  himfelf  gets  into  power  j  and 
4  by^the  inftance  before  us,  we  have  fmall  grounds 
e  hope  lor  his  falvation,  or  that  God  will  ever 

*  vouchfafe  him  fufficient  grace  to  reclaim  him 
4  from  errors  which  have  been  fo  immediately 

*  levelled  againft  himfelf.  <  ]f 


.  •< 
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c  If  thefe  notions  be  true,  as  I  verily  believe 

<  they  are,  I  thought  they  might  be  worth  publifh- 

<  ing  at  this  time,  for  which  reafon  they  are  fent 

«  in  this  manner  to  you,  by, 

<  SIR, 

i  Your  mofl  humble  Servant, 


<  M.  N< 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N  X.  , 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL,  AND  A 

FUTURE  STATE. 

Nefcio  quotnodo  inhteret  in  mentihns  quafi  feculorum 
quoddam  augurium  futurorum  ;  idque  in  maximis 
ingeniis  altijjimifque  animis  exijlit  maxime  &  ap- 
paretfacillime.  Cic.  Tusc.  ghJJEST. 

To  the  Spectator, 

«  SIR, 


*  J_  AM  fully  perfuaded  that  one  of  the 
*  heft  fprings  of  generous  and  worthy  actions,  is 
i  the  having  generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of 
‘  ourfelves.  Whoever  has  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
4  dignity  of  his  nature,  will  a&  in  no  higher  a  rank 
4  than  he  has  allotted  himfelf  in  his  own  eftimation. 
tf  If  he  confiders  his  being  as  circumfcribed  by  the 
4  uncertain  term  of  a  few  years,  his  defigns  will 
4  be  contracted  into  the  fame  narrow  fpan  he 
i  imagines  is  to  bound  his  exiftence.  How  can 
4  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing  great  and  noble , 
6  who  only  believes  that,  after  a  ftiort  turn  on  the 
4  ftage  of  this  world,  he  is  to  fink  into  oblivion, 

(  ^nd  to  lofe  his  confcioufnefs  for  ever  ? 

*  For  this  reafon  I  am  of  opinion,  that  fo 
e  ufeful  and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of 
4  the  SouPs  Immortality  cannot  be  refumed  too 
4  often.  There  is  not  a  more  improving  exercife 

‘  t<* 
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to  the  human  mind  than  to  be  frequently  revi¬ 
ving  its  own  great  privileges  and  endowments  ; 
nor  a  more  efleCfual  means  to  awaken  in  us  an 
ambition  raifed  above  low  objeCts  and  little  pur- 
fuits,  than  to  value  ourfelves  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

4  It  is  a  very  great  fatisfa&ion  to  confider  the 
b eft  and  wifeft  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  alTerting,  as  with  one  voice,  this  their 
birth-right,  and  to  find  it  ratified  by  an  exprefs 
revelation.  At  the  fame  time,  if  we  turn  our 
thoughts  inward  upon  ourfelves,  we  may  meet 
with  a  kind  of  fecret  fenfe  concurring  with  the 
proofs  of  our  own  immortality. 

4  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raifed  a  prefump- 
tive  argument  from  the  increafing  appetite  the 
mind  has  to  knowledge,  and  to  the  extending  its 
own  faculties,  which  cannot  be  accomplifhed,  as 
the  more  reftrained  perfection  of  lower  crea¬ 
tures  may,  in  the  limits  of  a  fiiort  life.  I  think 
another  probable  conjecture  may  be  raifed 
from  our  appetite  to  duration  itfelf,  and  from  a 
reflection  on  our  progrefs  through  the  feveral 
ftages  of  it :  We  are  complaining,  as  you  obferve 
in  a  former  fpeculation,  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life, 
and  yet  are  perpetually  hurrying  over  the  parts 
of  it  to  arrive  at  certain  little  fettlements  or  im¬ 
aginary  points  of  reft,  which  are  difperfed  up 
and  down  in  it. 

4  Now  let  us  confider  what  happens  to  us 
when  we  arrive  at  thofe  imaginary  points  of 
reft  :  Do  we  (top  our  motion,  and  fit  down  fat- 
isfied  in  the  fettlement  we  have  gained  ?  Or  are 
we  not  removing  the  boundary,  and  marking  out 
new  points  of  reft,  fto  which  we  prefs  forward 
with  the  like  eagernefs,  and  which  ceafe  to  be 

•  /  4  fuch 
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c  fuch  as  faff  as  we  attain  them  ?  Our  cafe  is  like 
6  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  fhould 
6  fancy  that  the  top  of  the  next  hill  muft  end  his 
f  journey,  becaufe  it  terminates  his  profpedt  ; 
€  but  he  no  fooner  arrives  at  it,  than  he  fees  new 

*  ground  and  other  hills  beyond  it,  and  contin- 

*  ues  to  travel  on  as  before. 

i  This  is  fo  plainly  every  man’s  condition  in 
i  life,  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  obferved  any 
1  thing,  but  may  obferve,  that  as  fail  as  his  time 
‘  wears  away,  his  appetite  to  fomething  future 
(  remains.  The  ufe  therefore  I  would  make  of 
i  it,  is  this  :  That  iince  nature  (as  fome  love  to 

*  exprefs  it)  does  nothing  in  vain,  or,  to  fpeak 
i  properly,  fmee  the  Author  of  our  being  has 

*  planted  no  wandering  pafhon  in  it,  no  defire 

*  which  has  not  its  objedl,  futurity  is  the  proper 
c  object  of  the  padion  fo  conftantlyexercifed  about 
‘  it  ;  and  this  reilleflnefs  in  the  prefent,this  affign- 

<  ing  ourfeives  over  to  farther  ilages  of  duration, 
‘  this  fucceflive  grafping  at  fomewhat  Hill  to  come, 
f  appears  to  me  (whatever  it  may  to  others)  as  a 

*  kind  of  inftindt  or  natural  fymptom  which  the 
«  mind  of  man  has  of  its  own  immortality. 

( I  take  it  at  the  fame  time  for  granted,  that 

<  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  fufficiently  eftab- 
(  lithed  by  other  arguments  :  and  if  fo,  this  appe- 
c  tite,  which  otherwife  would  be  very  unaccount- 
(  able  and  abfurd,  feems  very  re  a  fon  able,  and  adds 
6  flrength  to  the  conclufion.  But  I  am  amazed 
i  when  I  confider  there  are  creatures  capable  of 

<  thought,  who,  in  fpite  of  every  argument,  can 
c  form  to  themfelves  a  fullen  fatisfadlion  in  think- 
c  ing  otherwife.  There  is  fomething  fo  pitifully 

<  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man  who 

(  004* 
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«  Cali  hope  for  annihilation,  and  pleafe  himfelf  to 

<  think  that  his  whole  fabric  {hall  one  day  crum- 
«  ble  into  duft,  and  mix  with  the  mafs  of  inani- 

<  mate  beings,  that  it  equally  deferves  our  admi- 
4  ration  and  pity.  The  myftery  of  fuch  men’s 
«  unbelief  is  not  hard  to  be  penetrated  ;  and  in- 

<  deed  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  fordid  hope 
4  that  they  fhall  not  be  immortal,  becaufe  they 
4  dare  not  do  fo. 

4  This  brings  me  back  to  my  firfl  obferva- 
4  tion,  and  gives  me  occafion  to  fay  further,  That 
4  as  worthy  actions  fpring  from  worthy  thoughts, 
4  fo  worthy  thoughts  are  likewife  the  confequence 
4  of  worthy  actions  :  But  the  wretch  who  has 
4  degraded  himfelf  below  the  chara£ter  of  immor- 
4  tality,  is  very  willing  to  reflgn  his  pretenfons  to 
4  it,  and  tofubftitute  in  its  room  a  dark  negative 
4  happinefs  in  the  extinction  of  his  being. 

4  The  admirable  Shakefpear  has  given  us  a 
4  ftrong  image  of  the  unfupported  condition  of 
4  fuch  a  perfon  in  his  laid  minutes,  in  the  fecond 
4  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  where  Cardinal 
4  Beaufort,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mur- 
4  der  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  isreprefented 
4  on  his  death-bed.  After  fome  fhort  confufed 
4  lpeeches  which  fhew  an  imagination  difturbed 
4  with  guilt,  juft  as  he  is  expiring,  King  Henry 
4  {landing  by  him  full  of  compaffion,  fays, 

44  Lord  Cardinal  !  if  thou  thinkf  on  henvtis  blifs, 

44  Hold  up  thy  hand ,  make  Jtgnal  of  that  hope - — 

44  He  dies  and  makes  no  fign 

4  The  defpair  which  is  here  {hewn,  without  a 
*  word  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  dying  perfon, 

S  4  is 
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c  is  beyond  what  could  be  painted  by  the  moft 
forcible  expreflions  whatever. 

‘  I  (hall  not  purfue  this  thought  further,  but 
c  only  add,  that  as  annihilation  is  not  to  be  had 
6  with  a  wilh,  fo  it  is  the  moft  abject  thing  in  the 
*  world  to  with  it.  What  are  honour,  fame, 
€  Wealth  or  power,  when  compared  with  the  gen- 
<  erous  expedtation  of  a  Being  without  end,  and 
**  a  happinefs  adequate  to  that  Being  ? 

4  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  moft  obedient, 

4  Humble  Servant, 

‘  T.  D.’ 

=====g^5===3B 
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J|_  HE  time  prefent  feldom  affords  f uf- 
Ticient  employment  to  the  mind  of  man.  Ob¬ 
jects  of  pain  or  pleafure,  love  or  admiration,  do 
not  lie  thick  enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the 
foul  in  conftant  adlion,  and  fupply  an  immediate 
exercife  to  its  faculties.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
remedy  this  defedl,  that  the  mind  may  not  want 
bufmefs,  but  always  have  materials  for  thinking, 
{he  is  endowed  with  certain  powers,  that  can  re- 
cal  what  is  paffed,  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the 
Memory,  is  perpetually  locking  back,  when  we 
have  nothing  prefent  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like 
thofe  repofitories  in  fever al  animals,  that  are  filed 
with  Bores  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they 
may  ruminate  when  their  prefent  pafture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  va¬ 
cant  moments,  and  prevents  any  chafms  of 
,  thought 
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thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  pad,  we  have  ot.  e 
faculties  that  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what 
is  to  come.  Thefe  are  the  paffions  of  Hope  and 

■  ‘  By  thefe  two  paffions  we  reach  forward  into 
futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our  prefent  tnouglus 
obi  efts  that  lie  hid  in  the  remote!!  depths  of  time. 
We  fuffer  mifery,  and  enjoy  liappinefs,  befo.e 
they  are  in  being  ;  we  can  let  the  fun  <n*c  /g 
forward,  or  lofe  fight  of  them  by  wandering  into 
thole  retired  parts  of  eternity,  when  the  aeavens 

and  earth  fhall  be  no  more.  #  . 

By  the  way  ;  who  can  imagine  that  the  ev¬ 
idence  of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumfcnbcd  by 
time,  whofe  thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I  ffiah,  mth*s 
paper,  coniine  myielf  to  that  particular  p<u.»on. 

which  goes  by  the  name  of  Hope.  ' 

Our  aftual  enjoyments  are  fo  few  and  tran- 

fient.  that  man  would  be  a  very  miferable  b-n.g, 
were  he  not  endowed  with  thispaffion,  whicn gives 
him  a  tafte  of.  thofe  good  things  that  may  poLibly 
come  into  his  poffeffion.  «  We  fliould  hope  for 
every  thing  that  is  good,”  fays  the  old  poet  .Linus, 
“  becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  De  no- 
<t  Ped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the  gods  are  a  ole 
«  to  give  us.”  Hope  quickens  all  the  dill  parts 
of  life,  and  keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  molt  re- 
nvifs  and  indolent  hours.  It  gives  habitual  feren- 
ity  and  good  humour.  It  is  a  kind  of  vitai  neat 
in  the  foul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when 
fhe  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  ma^es  pain  eafy, 
and  labour  pleafant. 

Befides  thefe  feveral  advantages  which  ante 

from  Hope,  there  is  another  which  is  none  ol  the 

lead,  and  that  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preferring 

us 
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us  from  fettlng  too  high  a  value  on  prefent  enjoy* 

wu  tSV  The  faying  °f  C2efar  is  vei7  wel1  known* 

When  he  had  given  away  all  his  eftate  in  gratui¬ 
ties  among  his  friends,  one  of  them  afked  what  he 
haa  left  for  himfelf  ;  to  which  that  great  man  re- 
plied,  Hope. .  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prifing  what  he  was  certainly  pcffeffed 
of,  and  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  fcmething 
more  valuable  that  he  had  in  view.  I  queftion 
riot  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from  his 
ii.ory,  and  apply  it  to  himfelf  without  my  direc¬ 
^  Tne  old  ilory  or  Pandora’s  box  (which  many 
of  tne  learned  believe  was  formed  among  the 
Heathens  upon  die  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man) 
dhows  us  how  deplorable  a  date  they  thought  the 
preient  life,  without  Hope  :  To  fet  forth  the  ut- 
mcit  condition  of  mifery  they  tell  us,  that  our 
forefather,  according  to  the  Pagan  Theology,  had 
•a  great  veffel  prefented  to  him  by  Pandora  :  Upon 
his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  fays  the  fable,  there 
iiew  out  rdl  the  calamities  and  diftempers  incident 
$o  men,  irom  which,  till  that  time,  they  had  been 
-altogether  exempt.  Hope,  who  had  been  inclofed 
in  the  cup  with  10  much  bad  company,  inftead  of 
dying  off  with  the  reft,  ftuck  fo  clofe  'to  the  lid  of 
it,  that  it  was  fhut  down  upon  her. 

I  fhall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what 
I. have  hitherto  faid.  Firft,  that  no  kind  of  life  is 
fo  happy  as  that  which  is  full  of  Hope,  efpecially 
wnen  the  Hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the 
object  of  it  is  of  an  exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature 
proper  to  make  the  perfen  happy  who  enjoys  it. 
Ihis  propofition  mult  be  very  evident  to  thofe 
who  conftder  how  few  are  the  prefent  enjoyments 

of 
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of  the  mod  hsppy  man,  and  how  mfufficient  to 
give  him  an  intivc  fatisfaftion  and  acqmcfcence  m 

the“  Mv  next  obfeivation  is  this,  That  a  religious 
life  is  that  which  mod  abounds  in  a  well-groum kd 
Hope,  and  fuchan  one  as  is  fixed  on  objeasthal 

are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy,  inis 

Hope  in  a  religious  man,  is  much  more  lure  ana 
certain  than  the  hope  of  any  temporal  bkffing, 
as  it  is  ftrengthened  not  only  by  reafon,  but  by 

faith.  It  has  at  the  fame  time  its  eye  perpetua  y 

fixed  on  that  date,  which  implies  in  the  very  no- 
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tion  of  it  the  mod  full  and  tne  mod  complete 

happinefs.  ,  ,  _  .  „  r 

I  have  before  (hewn  how  the  influence  or 

Hope  in  general  fweetens  life,  and  makes  our 

.prelent  condition  f importable,  if  not  pleating  j  but 

a  religious  Hope  has  Hill  greater  advantages*  it 

does  not  only  bear  up.  the  mind  under  her  iuner- 

iiiTs,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may 

biTthe  in  liniments  of  procuring  her  the  great  ana 

ultimate  end  of  all  her  Hope. 

Religious  Hope  has  like  wife  this  ad\antag>- 

above  any  other  kind  of  Hope,  tnat  it  is  ao^  to 
revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not  omy 
with  fecret  comfort  and  refrefhment,  but  fomc- 
times  with  rapture  and  tranfport.  He  tiiumpn* 
in  his  agonies,  whilft  the  loul  fprings  A  or  ward 
with  delight  to  the  great  objebt  which  he  has  al¬ 
ways  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an 
expectation  of  being  reunited  to  her  in  a  glorious 

and  joyful  refurrection. 

I  ijiali  conclude  this  effay  with  thofe  cm  pirat¬ 
ical  exprellions  of  a  lively  Hope,  which  the  Pfalm- 
jft  made  ufe  of  in  the  mid  ft  of  thofe  dangers  and 

Si  ok  adverfities 
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adverfitics  which  furrounded  him  j  for  the  follow- 
mg  paflage  had  its  prefent  and  perfonal,  as  well 
as  its  future  and  prophetic  fenfe.  ‘  I  have  fetr 

*  the  Lord  always  before  me  :  Becaufe  he  is  at  my 
right  hand  I  {hall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my 

*  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth  :  my  fleftx 
alfo  fhall  reft  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave 

*'  my  f°ul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  fufter  thine 

*  holy  one  to  fee  corruption.  Thou  wilt  {hew  me 

c  the  path  of  life  :  in  thy  prefence  is  fulnefs  of 

€  j°y>  ^y  right  hand  there  are  pleafures  for 
‘evermore.’  q 


To  the  Spectator:. 

‘  SIR, 

«  Jt  has  been  ufual  to  remind  perfons  of 
c  tank,  on  great  occafions  in  life,  of  their  race  and 
c  quality,  and  to  what  expectations  they  were 
4  born  5  that  by  coniidering  what  is  worthy  of 
4  them,  they  may  be  withdrawn  from  mean  pur- 
4  fuus,  and  encouraged  to  laudable  undertakings. 
c  This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue, 
c  and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  under- 
4  ftood  to-have  been  originally  a  reward  of  it. 

4  It  is  for  the  like  reafon,  I  imagine,  that  you 
4  have  in  fome  of  your  fpeeulations  averted  to 
4  your  readers  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But 

*  you  cannot  be  infenfible  that  this  is  a  contro- 
c  verted  doctrine  5  there  are  authors  who  confider 
4  human  nature  in  a  very  different  view,  and  books 

*  of  maxims  have  been  written  to  {hew  the  falfity 
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«  of  all  human  virtues.  The  reflechions  which 
c  are  made  on  this  fubjeT  ufually  take  fome  tine- 

<  ture  from  the  tempers  and  characters  of  thofe 

<  that  make  them.  Politicians  can  refolve  the 

<  mod  (hining  actions  among  men  into  artifice 
«  and  defign  ,  others,  who  are  foured  by  difeon- 
«  tent,  repulfes,  or  ill  ufage,  are  apt  to  miltakc 
c  their  fpleen  for  philofophy  *,  men  of  profligate 
c  lives,  and  fuch  as  find  themfelves  incapable  of 

<  rifing  to  any  didinftioR  among  their  fellow- 

<  creatures,  are  for  pulling  down  all  appearances 
*  of  merit,  which  feem  to  upbiaid  them  .  and  iuc- 
t  arifts  deferibe  nothing  but  deformity.  From  all 

<  thefe  hands  we  have  fuch  draughts  of  mankind 

<  as  are  reprefented  in  thofe  burlefque  pictures, 

<  which  the  Indians  call  Caracaturas  ;  where  the 
«  art  confifts  in  preferving,  amidft  didorted  pro- 
‘  portions  and  aggravated  features,  fome  diiiin- 

<  guifiiing  likenefs  of  the  perfon,  but  in  fuch  a 
i  manner  as  to  transform  the  moll  agreeable 
«  beauty  into  the  mod  odious  monfter.  It  is 
c  Very  difmgenuous  to  level  the  belt  of  mankind 
«  with  the  word,  and  for  the  faults  of  particulars 
«  to  degrade  the  whole  fpecies.  Such  methods 
4  tend  not  only  to  remove  a  man’s  good  opinion 

<  of  others,  but  to  dedroy  that  reverence  for  him- 
c  felf,  which  is  a  great  guard  of  innocence,  and  a 
4  fpring  of  virtue. 

4  It  is  true  indeed  that  there  are  furprifing 
c  mixtures  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wifdom 
4  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice  in  the  /human  make  ; 
4  fuch  a  difparity  is  found  among  numbers  of  the 

<  fame  kind,  and  every  individual,  in  fome  indan- 

<  ces,  or  at  fome  times,  is  fo  unequal  to  liimfelf, 
^that  man  feems  to  be  the  mod  wavering  and  iiv 

4  confident 
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4  confident  being  in  the  whole  creation.  So  that 
4  the  queftion  in  morality,  concerning  the  dignity 
‘  ot  our  nature,  may  at  firft  fight  appear"  like 
c  fome  difficult  queftions  in  natural  phiiofophy,  in 
c  which  the  arguments  on  both  lides  feem  to  be 
4  of  equal  Itrength.  But  as  I  began  with  confid- 
4  ering  this.point  as  it  relates  to  adion,  T  {hall 
4  here  borrow  an  admirable  refledion  from  Mon- 

4  fieui  I  afeal,  whien  X  think  fets  it  m  its  proper 
4  light. 

44  It  is  of  dangerous  confequence,”  fays  he, 
44  to  reprefent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level 
44  of  beads,  without  (hewing  him  at  the  fame  time 
44  his  greatnefs.  It  is  like  wife  dangerous  to  let 
44  him  iee  his  greatneis  without  his  meannefs.  It 
44  is  more  dangerous  yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of 
44  either;  but  very  beneficial  that  hefhouldbe 
44  made  fenfible  of  both.”  Whatever  imperfec- 
4  tions  we  may  have  in  our  nature,  it  is  the  bufmefs 
4  of  religion  and  virtue  to  redify  them,  as  far  as  is 
4  confident  with  our  prefent  date.  In  the  mean 
4  time,  it  is  no  fmail  encouragement  to  generous 
4  minds  to  confider  that  we  dial!  put  them  all  off 
4  with  our  mortality.  That  fublime  manner  of 


4  falutation  with  which  the  jews  approached  their 
‘  kings, 

fi  O  Kin?,  live  for  ever  !” 


*  may  be  addreffed  to  the  lowed  and  mod  defpifed 
4  mortal  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and 
4  didreffes  with  which  we  fee  him  furrounded. 
4  And  whoever  believes  the  Immortality  of  the 
4  Soul,  will  not  need  a  better  argument  for  the 
4  dignity  of  his  nature,  nor  a  flronger  incitement 
4  to  ad  ions  fuitable  to  it. 

4  I 
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c  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a 
t  fubjea  I  have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former 

<  letter,  and  cannot,  without  pleafure,  call  to  mind 

<  the  thoughts  of  Cicero  to  this  purpofe,  in  tlic 
i  clofe  of  his  book  concerning  Old  Age.  ^  Every 
«  one  who  is  acquainted  with  his  writings  will 
c  remember  that  the  elder  Cato  is  introduced  in 
«  that  difeourfe  ns  the  fpeaker,  and  Scipio  and 

<  Lelius  as  his  auditors.  This  venerable  perfon  is 

*  reprefented  looking  forward  as  it  were  iiom  the 
(  verge  of  extreme  old  age,  into  a  future  (late,  2nd 

<  rihng  into  a  contemplation  on  the  unperifhable 
c  part  of  his  nature,  and  its  exiftence  after  death. 

<  I  (hall  collect  part  of  his  difeourfe.  And  as  you 
i  have  formerly  offered  fome  arguments  for  the 
6  Soul’s  Immortality,  agreeable  both  to  reafon  and 
i  the  Chriflian  doctrine,  I  believe  your  readers 
i  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  how  the  fame  great 
«  truth  {bines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence. 

«  This,”  fays  Cato,  “  is  my  firm  perfuafion, 
«  that  fmee  the  human  foul  exerts  itfelf  with  fo 
«  great  activity,  fince  it  has  fuch  a  remembrance 
“  of  the  paft,  fuch  a  concern  for  the  future,  fi nee 
«  it  is  enriched  with  fo  many  arts,  fciences,  and 
<c  difeoveries,  it  is  impoffible  but  the  Being  which 
“  contains  all  thefe  mud  be  Immortal.” 

<  The  elder  Cyrus,  juft  before  his  death,  is 

*  reprefented  by  Xenophon  fpeakiBg  after  this 
c  manner  “  Think  not,  my  deareft  children, 
«  that  when  I  depart  from  you  I  fhall  be  no  more, 
«  but  remember,  that  my  foul,  even  while  I  lived 
«  among  you,  was  invisible  to  you  *,  yet  by  my 
«  actions  you  were  fen  Able  it  exilted  in  this  body. 
<<  Believe  it  therefore  exifting  {till,  though  it  be 
“  {till  unfeen.  How  quickly  would  the  honours 
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*£  of  illufl  rious  men  perifh  after  deaths  if  their  fouls 
performed  nothing  to  prefer ve  their  fame  ?  For 
my  own  part,,  I  could  never  think  that  the  foul, 
while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives;  but  when  de- 
“  parted  out  oi  it,  dies  ;  or  that  its  confcioufnefs 
u  is  loft  when  it  is  difcharged-  out  of  an  uncon- 
u  Icious  habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  from 
cc  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly  exifts.  Fur- 
ther,  fince  the  human  frame  is  broken  by  death, 
u  tell  us  what  becomes  of  its  parts  ?  It  is  vifible 
whither  the.  materials  of  other  beings  are  trans¬ 
lated,  namely,  to  the  fource  from  whence  they 
had  their  birth.  The  foul  alone,  neither  pres¬ 
ent  nor  departed,  is  the  objedt  of  our  eyes.’* 
Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed.’  u  No  one  fliall 
C£  perfuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father, 
C£  or  your  grandfathers  Paul  us  and  African  us,  or 
(£  Airicanus  his  father,  or  uncle,  or  many  other  ex- 
€<  cellent  men  whom  I  need  not  name,  performed 
6£  fo  many  actions  to  be  remembered  by  pofterity, 
C(  without  being  fenfble  that  futurity  was  their 
€£  right.  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  old  man’s 
(c  privilege,  to  fpeak  for  myfelf,  do  you  think  I 
C£  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  fo  many 
(£  weariiome  days  and  nights,  both  at  home  and 
(£  abroad,  if  1  imagined  that  the  fame  boundary 
((  which  is  fet  to  my  life,  mufl  terminate  my  glory  ? 
C£  'Were  it  not  more  defirabie  to  have  worn  out  my 
C£  days  in  eafe  and  tranquillity,  free  from  labour 
i£  and' without  emulation?  But,  1  know  not  how, 
C£  my  foul  has  always  raifed  itfelf,  and  looked  for- 
ward  on  futurity,  in  this  view  and  expectation, 
(e  that  when  it  fhall  depart  out  of  life,  it  fliall  then 
C£  liye  for  ever  ;  and  if  this  were  not  true,  that  the 
<e  Mind  is  immortal^  the  fouls  of  the  mod  worthy 

££  would 
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a  would  not,  above  all  others,  have  the  ftrongeft 
u  impulfe  to  glory. 

«  What  befides  this  is  the  caufe  that  the  wife  ft 
«  men  die  with  the  greateft  equanimity,  the  igno¬ 
re  rant  with  the  greateft  concern  ?  Does  it  not  feem 
<c  that  thofe  minds  which  have  the  mod  extenfive 
«  views,  forefec  they  are  removing  to  a  happier 
“  condition,  which  thofe  of  a  narrower  fight  do 
<c  not  perceive  ?  I,  for  my  part,  am  tranfported 
<(  with  the  hope  of  feeing  your  anceftors,  whom 
(e  I  have  honoured  and  loved,  and  am  earneftly 
u  defirous  of  meeting  not  only  thofe  excellent  per- 
u  fons  whom  I  have  known,  but  thofe  too  of  whom 
<t  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  myfelf 
“  have  written  •,  nor  would  I  be  detained  from  fo 
“  pleafmg  a  journey.  O  happy  day,  when  I  fliall 
“  efcape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of  pollution, 
“  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine  affcmbly  of  ex- 
“  alted  fpirits  !  when  I  fnali  not  only  go  to  thofe 
«  great  perfons  I  have  named,  but  to  my  Cato, 
“  my  fon,  than  whom  a  better  man  was  never 
“  born,  and  whofe  funeral  rites  I  myfelf  perform- 
“  ed  ;  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended 
«  mine.  Yet  has  not  his  foul  deferted  me,  but 
«  feeming  to  call  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  he¬ 
ft  fore  to  thofe  habitationsto  which  it  was  fenfible 
“  I  fhould  follow  him.  And  though  I  might  ap- 
“  pear  to  have  borne  my  lofs  with  courage,  I  wras 
“  not  unaffected  with  it,  but  I  comforted  myfelf 
<  <  in  the  affurance  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
we  fhould  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more.” 


c  I  am,  Sir,  &c/ 
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• Nec  morti  eji  locum - 
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LEWD  young  fellow,  feeing  an  aged 
hermit  go  by  him  barefoot,  <  Father,’  fays  he, i  you 

*  are  in  a  very  rniferable  condition,  if  there  is  not 

*  another  world.’  c  True,  fonf  faid  the  hermit  ; 
■f  but  what  is  thy  condition  if  there  is  ?’  Man  is 
■a  creature  defined  for  two  different  dates  of 
being,  or  rather  for  two  different  lives.  His  fir  ft 
life  is  fhcrt  and  tranhent  ;  his  fecond  permanent 
and  lading.  The  queffion  we  are  all  concerned 
in  is  this  ,  In  which  of  thefe  two  lives  is  it  our 
chief  interefl  to  make  ourfelves  happy  ?  Or,  in 
other  words,  Whether  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
fecure  to  ourfelves  the  pleafures  and  gratifications 
of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and 
at  its  utmoft  length  of  a  very  inconfiderable  dura¬ 
tion  ;  or  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  pleafures  of  a 
life  which  is  fixed  and  fettled,  and  will  never 
end  ?  Every  man,  upon  the  firft  hearing  of  this 
queftion,  knows  very  well  which  fide  of  it  he 
ought  to  cloie  with.  But  however  right  we  are 
in  theory,  it  is  plain  that  in  pradlice  we  adhere  to 
the  wrong  fide  of  the  queflion.  We  make  pro- 
vifions  for  this  life  as  though  it  were  never  to 
have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperior  rank,  who  is  a 
Granger  to  human  nature,  accidentally  alight  upon 
the  earth,  and  take  a  i'urvey  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
what  would  his  notions  of  us  be?  Would  not  he 
think  that  we  are  a  fpecies  of  Beings  made  for 
quite  different  ends  and  purpefes  than  wliat  we 
really  are  ?  Muff  not  he  imagine  that  we  were 

placed 
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placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours  ? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil 
after  wealth,  and  Ration  and  title  /  Nay,  would 
not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by 
threats  of  eternal  punilhment,  and  enjoined  to 
purfue  our  pleafures  under  pain  of  damnation  . 
He  would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were  influen¬ 
ced  by  a  fcheme  of  duties  quite  oppotite  to  tho.e 
which  are  indeed  prefcribed  to  us.  An  A  truly, 
according  to  fuch  an  imagination,  he  mult  con¬ 
clude  that  we  are  a  fpccies  of  the  molt  obedient 
creatures  in  the  univerfe  ;  that  we  are  conftant  to 
our  duty,  and  that  we  keep  a  -Ready  eye  on  the 
end  for  which  we  were  fent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aitoniihment, 
wh"n  he  learnt  that  we  were  Beings  not  defigned 
to  exiR  in  this  world  above  threefcore  years  ana 
ten  !  And  that  the  greateft  part  of  this  bufy  fpe- 
cies  fall  ihort  even  of  that  age  !  How  would  he 
bt  loll  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  fhould 
know  that  this  fet  of  creatures, _  who  lay  out  all 
their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  fcarce  deferves 
the  name  of  exiRence,  when,  I  fay,  he  fhould 
know  that  this  fet  of  creatures  are  to  exiR  to  all 
eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no 
preparations  !  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  difgrace 
to  reafon,  than  that  men,  who  are  perfuaded  of 
thefe  two  different  Rates  of  being,  fnould  be  per¬ 
petually  employed  iu  providing  for  a  life  of  three- 
fcore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to  make  pro- 
vifion  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads  of  years, 
will  be  Rill  new,  and  Rill  beginning  ;  efpecially 
when  we  confider  that  our  endeavours  for  making 
ourfelves  great,  or  rich,  or  honourable,  or  what¬ 
ever  e!fe  we  place  our  happinefs  in,  may,  after 
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-  ^11,  prove  unfuccefsful ,  whereas  if  we  conflantly 
and  fincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  happy 
in  the  other  life,  we  are  fure  that  our  endeavours 
will  fucceed,  and  that  we  fhall  not  be  difappoint- 
cd  of  our  hope. 

The  following  queflion  is  ftarted  by  one  of 
the  fchoolmen.  Suppofing  the  whole  body  of 
the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mafs  of  the  fineft 
fand,  and  that  a  bugle  grain  or  particle  of  this 
land  fhould  be  annihilated  every  thoufand  years. 
Suppofing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to 
be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mafs  of 
land  was  confirming  by  this  flow  method,  till 
tnere  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you 
were  to  be  miferable  for  ever  after  ;  or  fuppofing 
that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on  con¬ 
dition  you  would  be  miferable  till  the  whole  mafs 
>pf  fand  was  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one 
grain  in  a  thoufand  years  :  Which  of  thefe  two 
cafes  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  oiuft  be  confefled  in  this  cafe,  fo  many 
thoufands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind 
of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  fo 
great  a  proportion  to  that  duration  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  as  an  unit  does  to  the  greatefl  number 
which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one 
-of  thofe  fands  to  the  fuppofed  heap.  Reafon 
therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner  of  hefita- 
tion,  which  would  be  the  better  part  of  this  choice. 
However,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reafon 
might,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  fo  overfet  by  the  imag¬ 
ination,  as  to  difpofe  fome  perfons  to  fink  under 
the  confideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  firfl 
part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  diflan  ce  of 
fecond  duration  which  is  to  fucceed  it.  The 

mind, 
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mind,  I  fay,  might  give  itfeif  up  to  that  happinefs 
which  is  at  hand,  confidering  that  it  is  fo  very 
near,  and  that  it  would  lad  fo  very  long.  But 
when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before  us  is- 
this,  Whether  we  fliall  choofe  to  be  happy  for  the 
fpace  only  of  threefcore  and  ten,  nay  perhaps  of 
only  twenty  t>r  ten  years,  I  might  lay  only  of  a 
day  or  an  hour,  and  miferable  to  all  eternity  ;  or, 
0:1  the  contrary,  miferable  for  this  fhort  term  of 
years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity  :  What 
words  are  fufiicient  to  exprefs  that  folly,and  want 
of  confideration,  which,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  makes  a. 
wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  cafe  even  at  the  word,  by  fup- 
pofing  (what  feldom  happens)  that  a  courfe  of 
virtue  makes  us  miferable  in  this  life  :  But  if  we 
fuppofe  (as  it  generally  happens)  that  virtue  would 
make  us  more  happy  even  in  this  life  than  a  con¬ 
trary  courfe  of  vice  ;  how  can  we  fufiiciently  ad¬ 
mire  the  ftupidity  or  madnefs  of  thofe  perfons 
who  are  capable  of  making  fo  abfurd  a  choice  ? 

Every  wife  man  therefore  will  confider  this 
life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  thappinefs  of  the 
other,  and  cheerfully  facrifice  the  pleafures  qf  a 
few  years  to  thofe  of  an  eternity; 


Labilur  et  labotur  in  omne  volubilis  avum . 
c  Mr.  Spectator, 


Ho* 


‘  HERE  are  none  of  your  fpeculations  *> 
which  pleafe  me  more  than  thofe  upon  Infmi- 
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*  tude  and  Eternity.  You  have  already  confider- 

*  ed  that  part  of  Eternity  which  is  paft,  and  I  wifh 
4  you  would  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  that 

*  which  is  to  come. 

4  Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive  greater 
4  pleafure  with  this  view  of  Eternity  than  the  for- 
4  mer,  fince  wTe  have  every  one  of  us  a  concern  in 
4  that  which  is  to  come  :  Whereas  a  fpeculation 
4  on  that  which  is  pall  is  rather  curious  than  ufe- 
4  ful. 

4  Befides,  we  carl  eafily  conceive  it  poflible 
4  for  fucceflive  duration  never  to  have  an  end  ; 
4  though  as  you  have  juftly  obferved,  that  Eternity 
4  which  never  had  a  beginning  is  altogether  in- 
4  comprehenfible  \  That  is,  we  can  conceive  ah 

*  eternal  duration  which  may  be,  though  we  can- 
4  not  an  eternal  duration  which  hath  been  \  or, 
4  if  I  may  ufe  the  philofophical  terms,  we  may 
4  apprehend  a  potential  though  not  an  adfual 
' 4  Eternity. 

*  This  notion  of  a  future  Eternity,  which  is 
4  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unanfwerable 
4  argument  that  he  is  a  being  defigned  for  it  ; 
4  efpecially  if  we  conlider  that  he  is  capable  of 
4  being  virtuous  or  vicious  here  j  that  he  hath 
4  faculties  improvable  to  all  Eternity  ;  and  by  a 
4  proper  or  wrong  employment  of  them,  may  be 

*  happy  or  miferable  throughout  that  infinite  du- 
4  ration.  Our  idea  indeed  of  this  Eternity  is  not 
4  of  an  adequate  or  fixed  nature,  but  is  perpetually 
4  growing  and  enlarging  itfelf  toward  the  object 
4  which  is  too  big  for  human  ccmprehenfion.  As 
4  we  are  now  in  the  beginning  of  exiftence,  fo 
4  {hall  we  always  appear  to  ourfelves  as  if  we  were 
4  for  ever  Entering  upon  it.  After  a  million  or 

4  two 
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«  two  of  centuries,  fome  confiderable  things  alrea- 
«  dy  paft,  may  flip  out  of  our  memory  ;  which,  if 
«  it  be  not  ftrengthened  in  a  wonderful  manner, 

<  may  poflibly  forget  that  there  ever  was  a  Sun 
C  or  Planets.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  the  long 
4  race  that  we  fit  all  then  have  run,  we  fhall  ftill 
4  imagine  ourfelves  juft  ftarting  from  the  goal, 
4  and  find  no  proportion  between  that  fpace  which 
4  we  know  had  a  beginning,  and  what  we  are 
4  fare  will  never  have  an  end/, 

Sexth  T e  fedetn  Honimum  ac  Dotnuin  contemplarl , 
quiz  Jl  t  'lbl  parvci  (  lit  eji  J  itia  videtur^  h<zc  ccelejha- 
fe  mttzr  fpeclato  ;  illa  humana  contemnito. 

Cicero  Sown.  Scip* 


ripi 

|  HE  following  ElTay  comes  from  the' 
ingenious  Author  of  the  letter  upon  Novelty, 
printed  in  a  late  Spectator  :  the  notions  are  drawn 
from  the  Platonic  way  of  thinking,  but  as  they 
contribute  to  raife  the  mind,  and  may  infpire  no¬ 
ble  feiitiments  of  our  own  future  grandeur  and 
Jiappinefs,  I  think  it  v/ell  deferves  to  be  prefented 
to  the  public. 


IF  the  univerfe  be  the  creature  of  an  Xntellh 
gent  Mind,  this  Mind  could  have  no  immediate 
regard  to  himfelf  in  producing  it.  He  needed 
not  to  make  trial  of  his  Omnipotence,  to  be  in¬ 
formed  what  eftedts  were  within  its  reach  :  die 


world,  as  exifting  in  his  eternal  idea, 
beautiful  as  now  it  is  drawn  forth 


was 

into 


then  as 
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and  in  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  his  Effence,  are  con* 
tained  far  brighter  fcenes  than  will  be  ever  fet  forth 
to  view  ;  it  being  impoflible  that  the  great  Author 
of  Nature  Ihould  bound  his  own  power,  by  giving 
Exiftence  to  a  fyftem  of  creatures  fo  perfect,  that 
he  cannot  improve  upon  it  by  any  other  exertions 
of  his  Almighty  Will.  Between  finite  and  infinite 
there  is  an  unmeafurable  interval,  not  to  be  filled 
up  in  endlefs  ages  *,  for  which  reafon,  the  mod: 
excellent  of  all  God’s  works  muft  be  equally  fhort 
of  what  his  power  is  able  to  produce  as  the  moll 
imperfect,  and  maybe  exceeded  with  the  fame  eafe. 

This  thought  hath  made  fomc  imagine  (what 
it  mud  be  confcfl  is  not  impoflible)  that  the  un- 
fathemed  fpace  is  ever  teeming  with  new  births, 
the  younger  (till  inheriting  a  greater  perfection 
than  the  elder.  But  as  this  doth  not  fail  within 
my  prefent  view,  I  {hall  content  myfelf  with  taking 
notice,  that  the  confideraiion  now  mentioned 
proves  undeniably,  that  the  ideal  worlds  in  the 
Divine  Tlnderflanding  yield  a  profpedl  incompar¬ 
ably  more  ample,  various  and  delightful  than  any 
created  world  can  do  :  and  that  therefore,  at  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  God  fhould  make  a  world 
merely  of  inanimate  matter,  however  diverfified  $ 
or  inhabited  only  by  creatures  of  no  higher  an 
order  than  brutes  i  fo  the  end  for  which  he  defin¬ 
ed  his  reafonable  offspring  is  the  contemplation  of 
his  works,  the  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  and  in  both 
to  be  happy,  having  to  this  purpofe  endowed  them 
with  correspondent  faculties  and  defires.  He  can 
have  no  greater  pleafure  from  a  bare  review  of 
his  works,  than  from  the  furvey  cf  his  own  ideas  ; 
but  we  may  be  affured  that  he  is  well  pleafed  in 
the  fatisfaefion  derived  to  Beings  capable  of  it, 
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and  for  whofe  entertainment  he  hath  erected  this 
immenfe  theatre.  Is  not  this  more  than  an  inti¬ 
mation  of  our  Immortality  ?  Man,  who  when 
confidered  as  on  his  probation  for  a  happy  exig¬ 
ence  hereafter,  is  the  moft  remarkable  inllance  of 
Divine  Wifdom  *,  if  we  cut  him  oft  from  all  rela¬ 
tion  to  Eternity,  is  the  moft  wonderful  and  unac¬ 
countable  compofition  in  the  whole  creation. 
He  hath  capacities  to  lodge  a  much  greater  vari  ¬ 
ety  of  knowledge  than  he  will  be  ever  mafic*  o  , 
and  an  unfatisfied  curiofity  to  tread  the  fecrct  pat  is 
of  Nature  and  Providence  :  but,  with  this,  his 
organs,  in  their  prefent  ftructure,  are  rather  fitted 
to  ferve  the  neceffities  of  a  vile  body,  than  to  mm- 
ilter  to  his  underftanding  *,  and  from  the  little 
fpot  to  which  he  is  chained,  he  can  frame  but 
wandering  gueffes  concerning  the  innumerable 
worlds  of  light  that  encompafs  him,  which, 
though  in  themfelves  of  a  prodigious  bignefs,  do 
hut  juft  glimmer  in  the  remote  parts  or  the  hea¬ 
vens  i  and  when  with  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  he  hath  laboured  a  little  way  up  the  fteep 
afeent  of  truth,  and  beholds  with  pity  the  grov¬ 
eling  multitude  beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot 
hides,  and  he  tumbles  down  headlong  into  the 

grave.  ... 

Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe, 

in  juftice  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  there 
is  another  date,  where  man  fnall  be  better  fitua- 
ted  for  contemplation,  or  rather  have  it  in  his 
power  to  remove  from  objedt  to  oojedt,.and  from 
world  to  world*,  and  be  accommodated  with 
fenfes,  and  other  helps,  for  making  the  quickeft 
and  moft  amazing  difeoveries.  How  doth  fuch 

a  genius  as  Sir  Iftac  Newton,  from  amidft  the 
®  *  darknefe 
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darknefs  that  involves  human  underftanding,. 
hi eak  forth,  and  appear  like  one  of  another 
fpecies  !  I  he  vail  machine  we  inhabit  lies  open 
to  him  ;  he  Teems  not  unacquainted  with  the 
general  laws  that  govern  it ;  and  while  with  the 
tranfport  of  a  Philofopher  he  beholds  and  admires 
the  glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of  paying  at  once 
a  more  devout  and  more  rational  homage  to  his 
Maker.  But  alas  !  how  narrow  is  the  profpedt 
even  of  fuch  a  mind  !  And  how  obfeure  to  the 
compafs  that  is  taken  in  by  the  ken  of  an  f  Angel ; 
or  of  a  ioul  but  newly  efcaped  from  its  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  body  !  For  my  part,  I  freely  indulge 
my  foul  in  the  confidence  of  its  future  grandeur  : 
It  pleafes  me  to  think  that  I  who  know  fo  fmall  a 
portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  with 
flow  and  painful  fleps  creep  up  and  down  on  the 
furface  of  this  globe,  fhail  ere  long  fhoot  away 
with  the  fwiftnefs  of  imagination,  trace  out  the 
hidden  fprings  of  nature’s  operation,  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  ca  reer,  be  a  fpectator  of  the  long  chain 
ofeventsAn  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  vifit 
the  feversi  apartments  or  the  creation,  knowhow 
they  are  furmfhed,  and  how  inhabited,  compre¬ 
hend  the  order,  and  meafure  the  magnitudes  and 
diftances  of  thofe  orbs  which  to  us  feem  difpofed 
without  any  regular  delign,  and  fet  all  in  the 
fame  circle;  obferve  the  dependence  of  the  parts 
of  each  fyftem,  and  (if  our  minds  are  big  enough 
to  grafp  the  theory)  of  the  feveral  fyflems  upon 
one  another,  from  whence  refults  the  harmony  of 
the  univerfe.  In  Eternity  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of  uie  to  cherifh  this 
generous  ambition  ;  for  befidcs  the  fecrct  refrefh- 
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tnent  it  diffufes  through  my  foul,  it  engages  me  m 
an  endeavour  to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well  as 
to  exercife  them  conformably  to  the  rank  I  now 
hold  among  reafonable  Beings,  and  the  hope  I  ave 
of  being  once  advanced  to  a  more  exalted  itafion. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  man, 
is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond  which  lie  cannot 
form  a  wilh.  Dim  at  heft  are  the  conceptions  we 
have  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps 
his  creatures  in  fufpenfe,  neither  difeovering,  nor 
hiding  himfelf ;  by  which  means  the  Libertine 
hath  a  handle  to  difpute  his  exiftence,  while  the 
molt  are  content  to  fpeak  him  fair,  but  in  their 
hearts  prefer  every  trifling  fatisfaftion  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  Maker,  and  ridicule  the  good  man  for 
the  Angularity  of  his  choice.  Will  there  not  a 
time  come,  when  the  Free-thinker  fhall  fee  his 
impious  fchemes  overturned,  and  be  made  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  truths  he  hates  ;  when  deluded  mortals 
{hall  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  puifuits, 
and  the  few  wife  who  followed  the  guidance  of 
Heaven,  and  fcorning  the  blandifhments  of  fenfe* 
and  the  fordid  bribery  of  the  world*  aipired  to  a 
celeftial  abode,  {hall  ft  and  poffeffed  of  their  utmott 
wifh  in  the  vilion  of  the  Creator  ?  Here  the  mm 
heaves  a  thought  now  and  then  towards  him,  and 
hath  fome  tranlient  glances  of  his  prefence  :  when 
in  the  inftant  it  thinks  itfelf  to  have  the  faftclt 
hold,  the  objeCt  eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls 
back  tired  and  baffled  to  the  ground.  Doubtlefs 
there  is  fome  more  perfect  way  of  converfing  with 
heavenly  Beings.  Are  not  fpirits  capable  of  mu¬ 
tual  intelligence,  unlefs  immeried  in  bodies,  or  by 
their  intervention  ?  Mult  fuperior  natures  depend 
on  inferior  for  the  main  privilege  of  fociable  beings. 
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that  of  convcrfing  with  them,  and  knowing  each 
other  .  What  would  they  have  done,  had  matter 
never  been  created  ?  I  fuppofe,  not  have  lived  in 
eternal  folitude.  As  incorpoteal  fubftances  are 
o  a  no oler  oraer,  fo  be  fure  their  manner  of  inter- 
courfe  is  anfwerably  more  expedite  and  intimate. 
I  ins  method  of  communication,  we  call  intellec¬ 
tual  vifion,  as  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  fer.fe  of 
feeing,  which  is  the  medium  of  our  acquaintance 
with  this  vifible  world.  And  in  fome  fuch  way 
can  God  make  hiinfelf  the  objed  of  immediate  in¬ 
tuition  to  the  blefled  ;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  he  will,  always  condefeending,  in 
the  circumftances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weaknefs  and 
proportion  of  finite  minds.  His  works  but  faintly 
refiea  the  image  of  his  perfeaions,  it  is  a  fecond- 
hand  knowledge  :  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  him,  it 
may  be  necefiary  that  we  fee  him  as  he  is.  But 
what  is  that  ?  It  is  fornething,  that  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ;  yet,  what  we 
can  eafily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unfpeak- 
able,  of  everlafting  rapture.  All  created  glories 
Will  fade  and  die  away  in  his  prefence.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  my  happinefs  to  compare  the  world  with 
th^  .air  exemplar  of  it  in  the  divine  mind  ;  perhaps, 
to  view  the  original  plan  of  thofe  wife  defigns  that 
have  been  executing  in  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages. 

I  mts  employed  in  finding  out  his  works,  and  con¬ 
templating  their  Author,  how  fhall  I  fall  proftrate 
.irul  adoiing,  my  body  fwallowed  up  in  the  irnmen- 
fity  of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  infinity  of  his  per¬ 
fections  !  1 
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Mult  a  putanS)  fortemque  ammo  miferatus  Intquam, 

V  1  rg. 

X N  compaffion  to  thofe  gloomy  mortals, 
who,  by  their  unbelief,  are  rendered  incapable  of 
feeling  thofe  impreffions  of  joy  and  hope,  which 
the  celebration  of  the  late  glorious  Eafter  feftival 
naturally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  Chriftian,  I  fliall 
in  this  paper  endeavour  to  evince,  that  there  are 
grounds  to  expert  a  future  flate,  without  fuppo- 
iing  in  the  reader  any  faitli  at  ail,  not  even  the 
belief  of  a  Deity.  Let  the  mod  fiedfaft  unbeliever 
open  his  eyes,  and  take  a  furvey  of  the  fenfible 
world,  and  then  fay  if  there  be  not  a  connexion, 
an  adjuftment,  an  exa£t  and  conflant  order  difeov- 
erable  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  Whatever  be  the 
caufe,  the  thing  itfelf  is  evident  to  all  our  faculties. 
Look  into  the  animal  fyftem,  the  paffions,  fenfes, 
and  locomotive  powers  ;  is  not  the  like  contrivance 
and  propriety  obfervable  in  thefe  two  ?  Are  they 
not  fitted  to  certain  ends,  and  are  they  not  by 
nature  directed  to  proper  objects  ? 

Is  it  poflible  then  that  the  fmallefh  bodies 
fhould,  by  a  management  fuperior  to  the  wit  of  ' 
man,  be  difpofed  in  the  moft  excellent  manner 
agreeable  to  their  refpe&ive  natures  j  and  yet  the 
fpirits  or  fouls  of  men  be  neglected,  or  managed 
by  fuch  rules  as  fall  fhort  of  man’s  under  ftandino*  ? 
Shall  every  other  paffion  be  rightly  placed  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  fliall  tKaf  appetite  of  immortality,  natural 
to  all  mankind,  be  alone  difplaced,  or  deligned  to 
be  fruftrated  ?  Shall  the  induftrious  application 
of  the  inferior  animal  powers,  in  the  meaneft  vo¬ 
cations,  be  anfwered  by  the  ends  we  propofe,  and 
fhall  not  the  generous  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind 

be 
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fc>c  rewarded  ?  In  a  word,  fhall  tne  corporeal 
world  be  all  order  and  harmony,  the  intelle&ual 
difeord  and  confufion  ?  He,  who  is  bigot  enough 
to  believe  thefe  things,  mull  bid  adieu  to  that  nat¬ 
ural  rule  of  reafoning  from  analogy  *,  mull  run 
counter  to  that  maxim  of  common  fenfe,  ‘  That 
c  men  ought  to  form  their  judgments  of  things 
t  unexperienced  from  what  they  have  experienced.’ 

If  any  thing  looks  like  a  recompence  of  ca¬ 
lamitous  virtue  on  this  fide  the  grave,  it  is,  either 
an  affurance  that  thereby  we  obtain  the  favour 
■and  protection  of  heaven,  and  fhall,  whatever  be¬ 
falls  us  in  this,  in  another  life  meet  with  a  juft  re¬ 
turn,  or  elfe  that  applaufe  and  reputation,  which 
is  thought  to  attend  virtuous  actions.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe,  cur  Free-thinkers,  out  of  their  Angu¬ 
lar  wifdom  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  endeav¬ 
oured  to  erafe  from  the  minds  of  men.  .  The 
latter  can  never  be  juftly  dittriouted  in  tbis  me, 
where  fo  many  ill  aCiions  are  reputable,  and  fo 
many  good  a&ions  difefteemed  or  mifinterpreted  ; 
where  fubtle  hypocrify  is  placed  m  the  molt  enga¬ 
ging  light,  and  modeft  virtue  lies  concealed  ; 
where  the  heart  and  the  foul  are  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  the  eyes  of  men  are  dimned  and  viti¬ 
ated.  Plato’s  fenfe  in  relation  to  this  point  is  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Georgias,  where  he  introduces  Soc¬ 
rates  {peaking  after  this  manner.  ^ 

<  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  provided  by  a 
«  law,  which  the  Gods  have  fmee  continued  down 
c  to  this  time.  That  they  who  had  lived  virtuouf- 
c  ly  and  piouflv  upon  earth,  fhould  after  death  en- 
t  joy  a  life  full  of liappinefs,  in  certain  ifands  ap- 
<  pointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  Bleffed  :  hut  that 

« Xuch  as  had  lived  wickedly  fliould  go  into  the 

‘  receptacle 
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c  receptacle  of  damned  fouls,  named  Tartarus, 
c  there  to  fuffer  the  punifhments  they  deferved. 

<  But  in  all  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  begin- 
c  ning  of  the  reign  of  Jove,  living  judges  were 

<  appointed,  by  whom  each  perfon  was  judged  in 

<  his  life  time  in  the  fame  day  on  which  he  was  to 

<  die.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they 

<  often  palled  wrong  judgments.  Pluto,  therefore, 

<  who  prefided  in  Tartarus,  and  the  guardians  of 
‘  the  Bleffed  Iflands,  finding  that,  on  the  other  fide, 
c  many  unfit  perfojis  were  fent  to  their  refpedlive 
(  dominions,  complained  to  Jove,  who  promifed 
(  to  redrefs  the  evil.  He  added,  the  reafon  of 
‘  thefe  unjufi:  proceedings  is,  that  men  are  judged 
4  in  the  body.  Hence  many  conceal  the  blemifhes 
c  and  imperfections  of  their  minds  by  beauty, 
4  birth  and  riches  *,  not  to  mention,  that  at  the 
c  time  of  trial  there  are  crowds  of  witnefles  to  attefl 
4  their  having  lived  well.  Thefe  things  miflead 
4  the  judges,  who  being  themfelves  alfo  of  the 
*  number  of  the  living,  are  furrounded  each  with 
€  his  own  body,  as  with  a  veil  thrown  over  his 
4  mind.  For  the  future,  therefore,  it  is  my  inten- 
4  tion  that  men  do  not  come  on  their  trial  till  after 
4  death,  when  they  {hall  appear  before  the  judge, 
c  difrobed  of  all  their  corporeal  ornaments.  The 
4  judge  himfelf  too  (hall  be  a  pure  unveiled  fpirit, 

4  beholding  the  very  foul,  the  naked  foul  of  the 
4  party  before  him.  With  this  view  I  have  already 
4  conllituted  my  Tons,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus, 
4  judges,  who  are  natives  of  Afia  ;  and  FEa cus,  a 
4  native  of  Europe.  Thefe,  after  death,  (hall  hold 
4  their  court  in  a  certain  meadow,  from  which 
4  there  are  two  roads,  leading  the  one  to  Tartarus, 
4  .the  other  to  the  Iflands  of  the  BleffedP 
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From  this,  as  from  numberlefs  ether  pafiages 
■of  his  writings,  may  be  feen  Plato’s  opinion  of  a 
future  bate.  A  thing  therefore  in  regard  to  us  fo 
comfortable,  in  itfelf  fojub  and  excellent,  a  thing 
fo  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  fo  uni- 
verfally  credited  by  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men, 
of  all  nations  and  ages,  what  is  itthatfhould  move  a 
few  men  to  rejedi  ?  Surely  there  mud  be  fome- 
thing  of  prejudice  in  the  cafe.  I  appeal  to  the 
fecret  thoughts  of  a  Free-thinker,  if  he  does  not 
argue  within  himfelf  after  this  manner  :  The  fenfes 
and  faculties  I  enjoy  at  prefent  are  vifibly  defigned 
to  repair,  or  preferve  the  body  from  the  injuries  it 
is  liable  to  in  its  prefent  circumftances.  But  in  an 
eternal  date,  where  no  decays  are  to  be  repaired, 
no  outward  injuries  to  be  fenced  againd,  where 
there  are  no  belli  andbones,  nerves  or  blood-vebels, 
there  will  certainly  be  none  of  the  fenfes  :  and  that 
there  fhould  be  a  date  of  life  without  the  fenfes  is 
inconceivable. 

But  as  this  manner  of  reafoning  proceeds 
from  a  poverty  of  imagination,  and  narrownefs  of 
foul  in  thofe  that  ufe  it,  I  flrall  endeavour  to  rem¬ 
edy  thofe  defedls,  and  open  their  views,  by  laying 
before  them  a  cafe  wdiich,  being  naturally  poflible, 
may  perhaps  reconcile  them  to  the  belief  of  what 

is  fupernaturally  revealed. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  blind  and  deaf  from 
his  birth,  who  being  growrn  to  man’s  edate,  is  by 
the  dead-pal fy,  or  lome  other  caufe,  deprived  ^of 
his  Feeling,  Tafting  and  Smelling  *,  and  at  the 
fame  time  lias  the  impediment  of  his  Hearing 
removed,  and  the  him  taken  ironi  Ins  e\es  .  what 
the  five  Senfes  are  to  us,  that  the  Touch,  1  ahe  and 

Smell  were  to  him.  And  any  other  v.  a^s  oi  ^r- 

ception 
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ecption  of  a  more  refined  and  extenfive  nature 
were  to  him  as  inconceivable,  as  to  us  thofe  are 
which  will  one  day  be  adapted  to  perceive  thorn 
things  which  eye  hath  not  teen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  ol  man  to 
conceive.  And  it  would  be  juft  as  reafonablc  m 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  thofe  three  Semes 
could  not  poffibly  be  fucceeded  by  any  new  inlets 
of  perception  ;  as  in  a  modern  btev.-tnini—i 
imagine  there  can  be  no  ft  ate  of  lire  and  percep- 
ti'ouVithout  the  fenfes  he  enjoys  at  prefent.  Lc> 
us  further  fuppofe  the  fame  perfdn’s  eyes,  at  tnen 
firft  opening,  to  be  (truck  with  a  great  variety  or 
the  moll  gay  and  pleafirig  objects,  and  ms  earn 
with  a  melodious  concert  of  vocal  and  mftruinemal 
rnufic  :  behold  him  amazed,  ravifned,  tranlporteci ; 
and  vou  have  forae  diftant  reprefentation,  tome 
faint  and  glimmering  idea  of  the  ecftatic  ftate  or 
the  foul  in  that  article  in  which  Ihe  emerges  nom 
this  fepulchre  of  flelh  into  life  and  immortality. 


lgneus  eft  ollis  vigor y  cceleji  is  ongo 

Sem  i  ni  b  us - 
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^  HE  fame  faculty  of  reafon  and  un¬ 
der  flan  ding,  which  phiceth  us  above  the  brute 
part  of  the  creation,  doth  alio  i abject  our  minus 
to  greater  and  more  manifold  difquiets  than  crea¬ 
tures  of  an  inferior  rank  are  fenkbie  Ol.  it  is  by 
this  that  we  anticipate  future  difafters,  and  pit 
create  to  ourfelves  real  pain  from  imaginary  evils, 
as  well  as  multiply  the  pangs  tuning  irom  tuow 
which  cannot  be  avoided. 
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i  behoves  us  therefore  to  make  the  beft  ufe 
or  that  fublime  talent,  which,  folong  as  it  contin- 
ues  the  inftrument  of  pafficn,  will  ferve  only  to 
-nuke  us  more  miferable,  in  proportion  as  we  are 
more  excellent  than  other  beings. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  a  thinking  being  to 
withdraw  from  the  cbjeds  that  folicit  his  fenfes, 
and  turn  his  thoughts  inward  on  himfelf.  For  my 
own  part,  I  often  mitigate  the  pain  arifing  from 
the  little  misfortunes  and  disappointments  that 
chequer  human  life  by  this  introverhon  of  my  fac¬ 
ulties,  wherein  I  regard  my  own  foul  as  the  image 
ofher  Creator,  and  receive  great  confolaticn  from 
beholding  thofe  perfedlions  which  teftify  her  Di¬ 
vine  original,  and  lead  me  into  feme  knowledge  of 
Iter  everlafling  Archetype. 

But  there  is  not  any  property  or  circumfhnce 
ci  my  being  that  I  contemplate  with  more  joy 
tnan  my  immortality.  I  can  eafily  overlook  any  pref- 
ent  momentary  forrow,  when  I  refledl  that  it  is 
in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thouftnd  years  hence. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  thought,  I  had  rather  be  an 
Oyfier  than  a  Man,  the  molt  flupid  and  fenfelefs, 
of  animals  than  a  reasonable  mind  tortured  with 
nn  extreme  innate  defire  of  that  perfedtion  which 
it  defpairs  to  obtain. 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  that  I  behold  Inftindl, 
Reafon  and  Faith  concurring  to  atteft  this  comfort¬ 
able  truth.  It  is  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  Fhilofophers,  and  the  ignorant,  unen¬ 
lightened  part  of  mankind  have  a  natural  propenfity 
to  believe  it.  It  is  an  agreeable  entertainment  to 
refiedt  on  the  various  fhapes  under  which  this 
dodtrine  has  appeared  in  the  world.  The  Pytha¬ 
gorean  tranfmigration,  the  fenfual  habitations  of 

the 
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the  Mahometan,  and  the  fhac'y  realms  of  Pluto, 
do  all  agree  in  the  main  points,  the  continuation 
of  our  exiftcnce,  and  the  diftribution  of  rewards 
and  punifliments,  proportioned  to  the  merits  oi 

demerits  of  men  in  this  life.  #  , 

But  in  all  thefe  fchemes  there  is  fomethirig 
grofs  and  improbable,  that  (hocks  a  reafonable  and 
fpeculative  mind.  Whereas  nothing  can  be  mote 
rational  and  fublime  than  the  Chriftian  idea  , of  a 
future  (late.  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  car  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  foi 
thole  that  love  him.  The  abovementioned  fchemes 
are  narrow  tranferipts  of  our  prefent  (late  :  out 
in  this  indefinite  defeription  there  is  fomething 
ineffably  great  and  noble.  The  mind  of  man  mult 
be  railed  to  a  higher  pitch,  not  only  to  partake 
the  enjoyments  of  the  Chriftian  Paradife,  but  even 
to  be  able  to  frame  any  notion  of  them. 

Neverthelefs,  in  order  to  gratify  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  by  way  oi  condefcenlion  to  our  low  way 
of  thinking,  the  ideas  of  Light,  Glory,  a  Crown, 
&c«  are  made  ufe  of  to  adumbrate  that  which  we 
cannot  diredftly  underftand.  c  The  Lamb  which 

<  is  in  the  midft  of  the  throne  {hall  feed  them,  and 

*  fhall  lead  them  into  living  fountains  of  waters  ; 
i  and  God  fhall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
6  And  there  (hall  be  no  more  death,  neither  forrow, 
i  nor  crying,  neither  (hall  there  be  any  more  pain  ^ 

<  for  the  former  things  are  pafled  away,  and  behold 

*  all  things  are  new.  There  (hall  be  no  night 

<  there,  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of 

*  the  fun  :  for  the  Lord  Godgiveth  them  light,  and 
£  (hall  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  his  pleafures  :■ 
[  and  they  (hall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  They 
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*  fhall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not 

*  away/ 

Thefe  are  cheering  reflexions :  and  I  have 
often  wondered  that  men  could  be  found  fo  dull 
and  phlegmatic,  as  to  prefer  the  thought  of  annihil¬ 
ation  before  them ;  or  io  ill-natured,  as  to  endeav¬ 
our  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  difbelief  of  what 
is  fc  p leafing  and  profitable  even  in  the  profpect  *, 
or  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee  that  there  is  a  Deity,  and 
it  there  be,  that  this  fcheme  of  things  flows  from 
ins  attributes,  and  evidently  corresponds  with  the 
other  parts  of  his  creation. 

I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  abfurd 
turn  of  thought,  except  it  proceed  from  a  want  of 
other  employment,  joined  with  an  affectation  of 
fmguiarity-  I  fhail,  therefore, inform  our  modern 
Free-thinkers  of  two  points,  whereof  they  feem  to 
be  ignorant.  The  fir  ft  is,  that  it  is  not  the  being 
lingular,  but  being  fmgular  for  fomething  that 
argues  either  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature, 
or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  which  draws 
the  admiration  and  efleem  of  the  world.  A  mif- 
take  in  this  point  naturally  arifes  from  that  con- 
fufion  of  thought  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  feen  fo  great  inflances  of  in  any  writers,  as 
in  certain  modern  Free-thinkers. 


The  other  point  is,  that  there  are  innumerable 
objects  within  .  the  reach  of  a  human  mind,  and 
each  of  thefe  objedls  may  be  viewed  in  innumer¬ 
able  lights  and  pofitions,  and  the  relations  arifing 
between  them  are  innumerable.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  infinity  of  things  whereon  to  employ  their 
thoughts,  if  not  with  advantage  to  the  world,  at 
lead  with  amufement  to  themfelves,  and  without 
©[fence  or  prejudice  to  ctl>er  people.  If  they 
-  '  proceed 
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proceed  to  exert  their  talent  or  Free-thinking  In 
this  way  j  they  may  be  innocently  dull)  and  no- 
one  take  any  notice  of  it.  L>ut  to  lee  men  v  lthout 
either  Wit  or  Argument  pretend  to  run  down 
Divine  and  Human  laws,  and  treat  their  fellow- 
fubje&s  with  contempt  for  profefling  a  belief  of 
thofe  points  on  which  the  prefent  as  well  as  future 
in  ter  eft  of  mankind  depends,  is  not  to  oe  enuured. 
For  my  own  part,  I  (hall  ©mit  no  endeavouis  to 
render  their  perfons  as  defpicable,  and  their  prac¬ 
tices  as  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  world.,  as  they 
deferve. 


SECTION  XI. 


DEATH  AND  JUDGMENT.  . 

4 

• — « — Affiata  eft  numine  quando 

Jam  p ropiore  Dei .  — —  Jrj 

Hp  ,  #1 

i  HE  following  letter  comes  to  me 
from  that  excellent  man  in  Holy  Orders,  whom 
I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  as  one  of  that 
Society  who  affifh  me  in  my  fpeculations.  It  is  a 
thought  in  ficknefs,  and  of  a  very  ferious  nature, 
for  which  reafon  I  give  it  a  place  ,  in  the  paper  of 
this  day. 

•  SIR, 

‘  THE  indifpofition  which  has  long  hung 
4  upon  me,  is  at  Z  a  it  grown  to  fueh  a  head,  that  it 
4  muff  quickly  make  an  end  of  me,  or  of  itfelf. 

4  You  may  imagine,  that  whihl  I  am  in  this  bad 
4  ftate  of  health,  there  are  none  of  yo-ur  works 
4  which  I  read  with  greater  pleafure  than  your 
*  Saturday’s  papers.  I  fhould  be  very  glad  if  I 
4  could  furnifh  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day’s 
4  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to  drefs  up  feveral 
4  thoughts  of  a  ferious  nature,  which  have  made 
4  great  im predion s  on  my  mind  during  a  long  fit 
4  of  ficknefs,  they  might  not  be  an  improper  enter- 
4  tainment  for  that  occafion. 

4  Among  all  the  reflections  which  ufually  rife 
4  in  the  mind  of  a  weak  man;  who  has  time  and 

inclination 
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*  inclination  to  confider  his  approaching  end* 
4  there  is  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  go~ 
4  ing  to  appear  maked  and  unbodied  before  him 
4  who  made  him.  When  a  man  conftders,  that 


4  that  fupreme  Being  whom  he  now  contemplates 
4  at  a  diftance,  and  only  in  his  works  ;  or,  to  ipeak 
4  more  philofophically,  when  by  fome  faculty  in 
*  the  foul  he  fhali  apprehend  the  Divine  Being, 
4  and  be  more  fenfible  of  his  prefence,  than  we  are 
4  now  of  the  prefence  of  any  object  which  the  eye 
4  beholds,  a  man  muft  be  loll  in  careieiihefs  and 
4  ftupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  fuch  a  thought. 
4  Dr.  Sherlock  in  his  excellent  treatife  upon  Death, 
4  has  reprefented  in  very  ftrong  and  lively  colours, 
4  the  (late  of  the  Soul  in  its  fir  ft  feparation  from 
4  the  Body,  with  regard  to  that  invifible  world 
4  which  every  where  furrounds  us,  though  we  are 
4  not  able  to  difcover  it  through  this  groffer  world 
4  of  matter,  which  is  accommodated  to  our  fenfes 
4  in  this  life.  His  words  are  as  follow  : 

44  That  Death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world, 
44  is  nothing  elfe  but  our  putting  off  thefe  bodies, 
44  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  thefe 
44  bodies,  which  intercepts  the  fight  of  the  other 
44  world  :  the  other  world  is  not  at  fuch  a  diftance 
44  from  us  as  we  may  imagine  ;  the  throne  of  God 
44  indeed  is  at  a  great  remove  from  this  earth, 
44  above  the  third  heavens,  where  he  difplays  his 
44  glory  to  thofe  bleffed  Spirits  which  encompafs 
u  his  throne  ;  but  as  foon  as  we  ftep  out  of  thefe 
<c  bodies,  we  ftep  into  the  other  world,  which  is 
not  fo  properly  another  world  (for  there  is 
<c  the  fame  heaven  and  earth  ftill)  as  a  new  flate 


4£  of  life.  To  live,  in  thefe  bodies  is  to  live  in  this 

44  world  1 
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44  world  \  to  live  out  of  them  is  to  remove  into  the 
44  next :  for  while  our  fouls  are  confined  to  thefe 
44  bodies,  and  can  look  only  through  thefe  material 
44  cafernents,  nothing  but  what  is  material  can 
44  affecl  us  ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  fo  grofs, 
44  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey  the  fhapes 
44  and  colours  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye  :  fo  that 
44  though  within  this  vifible  world  there  be  a  more 
44  glorious  fcene  of  things  than  what  appears  to 
u  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it  j  for  this  veil 
44  of  ilefh  parts  the  vifible  and  invifible  world  :  but 
44  when  we  put  oiT thefe  bodies,  there  are  new  and 
44  furprifing  wonders  prefent  themfelves  to  oar 
44  views  ;  .when  thefe  material  ipe  chicles  are  taken 
44  off,  the  foul  with  its  own  naked  eyes  fees  what 


44  was  invifible  before  and  then  we  are  in  the 
u  other  world,  when  we  can  fee  it,  and  converfe 


44  with  it.  Tims  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  when  v, 

44  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  abfent  from  the 
44  Lord  ;  but  when  we  are  abfent  from  the  oody, 


44  we  are  prefent  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8. 
44  And  methinks  this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our 
44  fondnefs  for  thefe  bodies,  unlefs  we  think  it 
44  more  defirable  to  be  confined  to  a  priion,  and 
44  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  lives,  which  gives 
44  us  but  a  very  narrow  profpedt,  and  that  none 
44  of  the  bell  neither,  than  to  be  let  at  liberty  to 
44  view  all  the  glories  of  the  world.  What  would 
^  we  give  now  for  the  lead:  glimpfe  of  that  invin- 
44  ble  world,  which  the  firfl  ftep  we  take  out  of 
44  thefe  bodies  will  prefent  us  with  ?  There  are 
44  fuch  things  as  eye  has  not  ieen,  nor  ear  heard, 
44  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 


44  to  conceive  :  Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges 
ss  our  profpebt,  prefents  us  with  a  new  and  more 

44  glorious 


‘ 
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«  glorious  world,  which  we  can  never  fee  while 
“  we  are  {hut  up  in  ileih ;  which  Ihould  make  us 
“  as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the 
“  film  off  our  eyes,  which  hinders  our  fight.” 

‘Asa  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much 
‘  affefted  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the 
‘prefence  of  that  Being,  whom  none  can  fee  and 
‘  live  ;  he  mud  be  much  more  affected  when  he  con- 
‘  fiders  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears  before, 
‘  will  examine  all  the  aftions  of  his  pad:  life,  and 
‘  reward  or  punifh  him  accordingly.  I  mult  con- 
‘  fefs  that  I  think  there  is  no  fcheme  of  Religion, 
‘  befides  that  of  Chriftianity,  which  can  polfibly 
‘  fupport  the  moft  virtuous  perfon  under  this 
‘  thought.  Let  a  man’s  innocence  be  what  it  will, 
‘  let  his  virtues  rife  to  the  highed  pitch  of  perfec- 
‘  tion  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  {till  in 
‘  him  fo  many  fecret  fins,  fo  many  human  frailties, 
‘  fo  many  offences  of  ignorance,  paffion  and  preju- 
‘  dice,  fo  many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts, 
‘  and,  in  fhort,  fo  many  defeats  in  his  bed  actions, 
‘  that,  without  the  advantages  of  fuch  ;tn  expiation 
‘  and  atonement  as  Chriflianity  has  revealed  to  us, 
‘  it  is  impofiible  that  he  fhouid  be  cleared  before 
c  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he  fhouid  be  able  to 
‘  itand  in  his  fight.  Our  holy  Religion  fugged® 
‘  to  us  the  only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may 
‘be  taken  away,  and  our  imperfeft  obedience 
‘  accepted. 

‘  It  is  this  feries  of  thought  that  I  have  endeav- 
c  oured  to  exprefs  in  the  following  hymn,  which 
fI  have  compofed  during  this  my  ficknefs.’ 
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When  rifing from  the  bed  of  death , 
Overwhelmed  with  guilt  and fear, 
Ifee  my  Maker  face  to  j ace , 

0  how  jhall  1  appear  ! 

II. 


Jf  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  fought, 

My  heart  with  inward  horror  for  inks. 
And  trembles  at  the  thought  ; 

III. 


When  thou,  0  Lord,  f alt  fand  df clos'd, 
In  Majefty  fever  e, 

And  ft  in  judgment  on  my  Soul, 

O  how  jhall  I  appear  ! 


IV. 


But  thou  haf  told  the  troubled  mind, 
Who  does  her  f  ns  lament , 

The  timely  tribu  te  of  her  tears 
Shall  endlefs  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  fee  the  for  rows  of  my  heart ,  ■ 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  late, 

And  hear  my  Saviours  dying  groans, 
To  give  thoje  for  rows  weight. 

VI. 

For  never  fo all  my  Soul  dcfpair, 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 

Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  dy  d 
To  make  her  pardon  fare. 


-  Andris?  que 


' 

_  _ 

'  ----- 
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L  ucan : 


_  HE  profpedt  of  death  is  fo  gloomy 

and  difmah  that  if  it  were  conftantly  before  our 
eyes,  it  would  imbitter  all  the  fweets  of  life.  The 
gracious  Author  of  our  Being  hath  therefore  fo 
formed  us,  that  we  are  capable  of  many  pleafmg 
fenfatioas  and  reflexions,  and  meet  with  fo  many 
amufements  and  folicitudes,  as  divert  oitr  thoughts 
from  dwelling  upon  an  evil,  which,  by  reafon  of 
its  feeming  diftanoe,  makes  but  languid  impref- 
fions  upon  the  mind.  But  how  diftant  fo  ever 
the  time  of  our  death  may  be,  fince  it  is  certain 
that  we  muff  die,  it  is  neceflary  to  allot  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  our  life  to  confider  the  end  of  it  *,  and  it  is 
highly  convenient  to  fix  fome  Hated  times  to 
meditate  upon  the  final  period  of  our  exiflence 
here.  The  principle  of  felf-love,  as  we  are  men, 
will  make  us  inquire,  what  is  like  to  become  of 
Us  after  our  diflolution  \  and  our  confcience,  as 
we  are  Chriftians,  will  inform  us,  that  according 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  our  actions  here,  we  fhall 
be  tranllated  to  the  manfions  of  eternal  biifs  or 
mifery.  When  this  is  ferioufly  weighed,  we  muff 
think  it  madnefs  to  be  unprepared  againfl:  the 
black  moment ;  but  when  we  refledt  that  perhaps' 
that  black  moment  may  be  to-night,  how  watchful 
ought  we  to  be  ! 

I  was  wonderfully  affedfed  with  a  difcourfe  I 
had  lately  with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance 
upon  this  head,  which  was  to  this  efFedf :  <  The 
*  confideration,’  faid  the  good  man,  ‘  that  my 
(  being  is  precarious,  moved  me  many  years  agd 
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c  to  make  a  refolution,  which  I  have  diligently 

<  kept,  and  to  which  I  owe  the  greateft  fatisfadlion 
i  that  a  mortal  man  can  enjoy*  Every  night  be- 
c  fore  I  addrefs  myfelf  in  private  to  my  Creator, 

*  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  afk  myfelf, 
1  Whether  if  God  fhould  require  my  foul  of  me 
€  this  night,  I  could  hope  for  mercy  from  him  ? 

<  The  bitter  agonies  I  underwent,  in  this  my  fir  ft 
c  acquaintance  with  myfelf,  were  fo  far  from 

*  throwing  me  into  defpair  of  that  mercy  which 

*  is  over  all  God’s  works,  that  they  rather  proved 
c  motives  to  greater  circumfpedtion  in  my  future 
(  condudf.  The  oftener  I  exercifed  myfelf  in 

*  meditations  of  this  kind,  the  lefs  was  my  anxiety; 

*  and  by  making  the  thoughts  of  death  familiar, 

*  what  was  at  firft  fo  terrible  and  {hocking  is  be- 

*  come  the  fweeteft  of  my  enjoyments.  Thefe 

*  contemplations  have  indeed  made  me  ferious, 

*  but  not  fuller.  ;  nay,  they  are  fo  far  from  having 

<  foured  my  temper,  that  as  I  have  a  mind  perfectly 

*  compofed,  and  a  fecret  fpring  of  joy  in  my  heart, 

*  fo  my  converfation  is  pleafant,  and  my  countc- 
c  nance  ferene.  I  tafte  all  the  innocent  fatisfac- 
€  tions  of  life  pure  and  fincere  ;  I  have  no  {hare 

*  in  pleafures  that  leave  a  fling  behind  them,  nor 
c  am  I  cheated  with  that  kind  of  mirth,  in  the 

*  midft  of  which  there  is  heavinefs.’ 
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®)ulfque  fuos  patimur  manes - -  VlRG. 

Mr.  Ironside, 

TP  HE  following  letter  was  really  written 
by  a  young  gentleman  in  a  languishing  illnefs, 
which  both  himielf,  and  thofe  who  attended  him, 
thought  it  impoffible  for  him  to  outlive.  If  you 
think  fuch  an  image  of  the  hate  of  a  man’s  mind 
In  that  circumftance  be  worth  publishing,  it  is  at 
your  Service,  and  take  it  as  follows  : 

‘  Dear  Sir, 

<  You  formerly  ob Served  to  me  that  nothing 
€  made  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man’s  life, 

«  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in  him  fick  and 

<  well.  Thus  one  of  an  unfortunate  conflitu- 

<  tion  is  perpetually  exhibiting  a  miferable  exam- 

<  pie  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  mind,  or  of  his  body* 

<  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent  opportuni- 
«  ties  of  late  to  confider  myfelf  in  thefe  different 
«  views,  and  hope  I  have  received  fome  advantage 

<  by  it.  If  what  Mr.  Waller  fays,  be  true,  that 

c  The  foul's  dark  cottage,  hatter  d  and  decay'd, 

<  Lets  in  new  light  thro ’  chinks  that  time  has  made ; 

<  Thenfurely  ficknefs,  contributing  no  lefs  than 

<  old  age  to  the  fhaking  down  this  Scaffolding 

*  of  the  body,  may  difcover  the  inclofed  ftru&ure 

*  more  plainly.  Sicknefs  is  a  fort  of  early  old  age  ; 
6  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  flate,  and 

*  infpires  us  with  the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better 

*  than  a  thoufand  volumes  of  Ehilofophers  and 

(  Divines, 
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4  Divines.  It  gives  fo  warning  a  concuffion  to 
4  thofe  props  of  our  vanity,  our  ftrength  and  youth, 

4  that  we  think  of  foitifying  ourfelves  within,  when 
4  there  is  fo  little  dependence  on  our  out-works. 

4  Youth,  at  the  very  bed,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  hu- 
4  man  life  in  a  gentler  and  fmoother  manner  than 
4  age  :  it  is  like  a  ftream  that  nouriflies  a  plant 
4  upon  its  bank,  and  caufes  it  to  fiourifh  and  bloffom 
4  to  the  fight,  but  at  the  fame  time  is  undermining 
4  it  at  the  root  in  fecret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more 
4  fairly  and  openly  with  me  *,  it  has  afforded  feveral 
4  profpe&s  of  my'  danger,  and  given  me  an  advan- 
4  tage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
4  attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me 
4  very  much  *,  and  I  began  where  moft  people 
4  end,  with  a  full  conviCtion  of  the  emptinefs  of  all 
4  forts  of  ambition,  and  the  unfatisfa&ory  nature 
4  of  all  human  pleafures. 

4  When  a  fmart  fit  of  ficknefs  tells  me  this 
4  fcurvy  tenement  of  my  body  wdll  fall  in  a  little 
4  time,  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that 
4  honed  Hibernian,  who  (being  in  bed  in  the 
f  great  ftorm  fome  years  ago,  and  rold  the  houfe 
4  would  tumble  over  his  head)  made  anfwer, 
44  what  care  I  for  the  houfe  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger.” 
4  I  fancy  it  is  the  bed  time  to  die  when  one  is  in 
4  the  bed  humour,  and  fo  exceffively  weak  as  I 
4  now  am,  I  may  fay  with  confidence,  that  I  am 
4  not  at  all  uifeafy  at  the  thought  that  many  men, 
4  whom  I  never  had  any  edeem  for,  are  likely  to 
4  enjoy  this  world  after  me.  When  I  re  fie  61 
4  what  an  inccnfiderable  little  atom  every  fmgle 
4  man  is,  with  reipeCl  to  the  whole  creation,  me- 
4  thinks  it  is  a  fliame  to  be  concerned  at  the  re- 

4  moral  of  fuch  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The 
*  4  morning 
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<  morning  after  my  exit,  the  fun  will  arife  as 

<  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  fmell  as  Awed,  the 
c  plants  fpring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in 

<  Its  old  courfe,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and 

<  many  as  fafc  as  they  were  ufed  to  do.  “  The 
«  memory  of  man  (as  it  is  elegantly  expreffed  in 
“  the  wifdom  of  Solomon)  pafleth.  away  as  the 
<«  remembrance  of  a  gueft  that  tarrieth  but  one 
u  day.”  There  are  reafons  enough,  in  the  fourth 
«  chapter  of  the  fame  Book,  to  make  any  young 
4  man  contented  with  tne  pioipc£t  oi  dentil, 
cc  For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  ifanccth 
“  in  length  of  time,  or  is  meafured  by  number  of 
u  years/  But  wifdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  men,  and 
«  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken 
«  away  fpeedily,  left  that  wicked  nefs  fliould  alter 
«  his  underftanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  foul.” 

*  I  am,  yours.’ 


:  ■  ••  '* 

" 
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